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Art. 1—How can THE SINNER BE MADE TO FEEL HIS GUILT ?* 


Tue question, ‘ How can the sinner be made to feel his guilt,’’ 
is one of the most momentous, in many respects, that can be pre- 
sented to the human mind. On a correct answer, depends the 
success of the gospel, in every nation and every age. Unless men 
are made to fee] that they are guilty, in vain do we offer them par- 
don, and in vain is the standard of the cross lifted up in their view. 
At the present day especially, this question is invested with a 
deeper interest, by the revivals of religion with which the church 
is favored ; and which we have reason to believe will extend from 
land to land, as the great means of ushering in the millenial glory. 
The reign of Christ on earth, must obviously be introduced by great 
excitement ; by profound and anxious inquiry ; by a movement 
throughout all christendom, and reaching into heathen lands ; by 
the application of some power that shall unclench the grasp of men 
from the world, alarm their fears, awaken their hopes, and lift their 
thoughts toGop. But in any great religious movement, the depth, 
genuineness, and lasting efficacy of the change produced, must de- 
pend on men’s views of their guilt, and their need of pardon. As 
a mere question, then, in the advance of christianity, the subject 
before us has an interest commensurate with the value of christian 
truth. No preacher can be successful, who is not able, with the 
divine blessing, to lay open the sources, and the hiding places of 
guilt; to bring the transgressor out to light, and to hold him 
there, while eternal truth, with a fall and overpowering blaze, shall 
do its work ; and justice shall shake his frame, and conscience shall 
make him pale, and mercy shali find out the place of grief, and 








* This article was prepared at the request of the Revival Association, Andover, 
by the Rev. Arsert Barnes, of Philadelphia. 
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the memory of crime shal] wring tears from eyes unused to weep. 
The question is often put to ministers, by the awakened sinner, 
“how may I FEEL my guilt, and be brought to repentance?” The 
inquiry is made with deep emotion : there is some honesty and sin- 
cerity about it, though much less than the inquirer supposes ; but 
we need hardly add, ‘there is nothing holy in the feelings from which 
it springs. Yeta condition in which a man will ask the question, 
is far more promising than the leaden sleep in which most men 
lie. It is the business of the ministry to answer this question, 
and happy will it be if even in a single case, the answer shall give 
light to a benighted and anxious mind. I shall attempt to do it, by 
showi ing what “obstacles prevent men from feeling their guilt; that 
christianity contemplates the removal of these obstacles s; that it has 
power to ‘demolish them; and that when they are removed, the 
gospel is fitted to meet the state of the soul, and to overwhelm it 
with the consciousness of guilt. 

1. The first obstacle to conviction of sin, is the instinctive reluctance 
which all men feel to the consciousness of guilt. The dread of 
this, indeed, is one of those deep and immoveable safeguards, which 
God has laid in human nature itself, for the welfare of society. So 
painful and terrific is this consciousness of guilt, that many men 
avoid it by refraining from open transgression, when there is 
no better principle to guard them. ‘The certainty, that if they 
commit iniquity they must yet feel it; that conscience has an ever- 
goading sting, and a whip of scorpions ; that there is an unseen 
hand to reach a fugitive ; a finger that can write his crime on every 
wall ; and a voice of blood that can cry from the earth beneath his 
feet, may deter a man from guilt, when no higher principle restrains 
him. 

This same fear however may be turned to the most pernicious 
uses. ‘There may be such a determined purpose of wickedness, 
such a rush of passion, and headlong indulgence ; such a propen- 
sity to evil that none of the safeguards of virtue will restrain the 
man. ‘Then, when the crime is committed, it becomes a question 
how he may avoid the consciousness of it? How he may put back 
the hand of justice? How silence the voice of blood? How still 
the thunders of conscience and of law? How go on still in crime, 
and yet not be harrowed with remorse ? Here originates the de- 
sire for all those arts of evasion, those subterfuges ‘of guilt, those 
self-delusions which are made to set in upon the soul, like a mist 
from the ocean, to shut out the sun of truth, and to elude the eye 
of justice. Here is the source of all the superstition of misguided 
men, of all the arts of the pagan and the Jesuit, to ward off the 
convictions of a man’s own guilt; and of all the false systems of 
morality and sales and here too originates the accelerated love 
of pleasure and amusement ; the plunging into deeper schemes of 
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gain or ambition, that a man may escape from the memory of his 
crimes, and live at ease, while he violates the laws of man and of 
God. 

Such, too, is the case with a sinner, when God commands him 
to repent. He fears the consciousness of guilt. He dreads the 
alarms of conscience. He starts back from the process of repent- 
ance and of a return to God. ‘That instinctive dread of this con- 
sciousness which was one of the safeguards, by which God would 
have deterred him from the commission of crime, he now perverts 
to a hindrance to his return. He looks upon this return, upon a 
state of conviction for sin, as a dark and starless way ; a condition 
of gloom and sadness; a course of terror where no light shines on 
the path, but the flashes of the lightning of justice, leaving the 
darkness deeper and more dreadful. ‘The spirit of a man, says Sol- 
omon, can sustain his infirmity; but a wounded spirit who can 
bear? He anticipates a protracted process in the work of conviction— 
what he has learned in the books of an older theology, but not in 
the sacred scriptures, to dread as a long and perilous “ law-work’’ on 
the soul; a dark and dismal journey for weeks or months or years, 
across a barren waste, till he emerges at last in the region of light 
and peace. ‘The necessity of feeling guilty even for a few mo- 
ments, would deter and frighten him. How much more so, when 
he has been led to suppose, that he must go bowed down with 
this consciousness, for months or years, before he can find peace 
of conscience or reconciliation with God. 

Now it is clear that with this apprehension, no man will go 
through the process of repentance, if he can help it. It is clear, 
too, that in the workings of human wickedness for six thousand 
years, more than one way will be found out to avoid it. Hence 
every man has a shield to throw before himself, to ward off the con- 
sciousness of guilt. And hence we are compelled to make our 
way to the conscience, against this barrier which the sinner has 
raised ; in the face of the mighty determination not to be lashed 
with a whip of scorpions; and to follow the man through a thou- 
sand hiding places, and in a labyrinth of evasion, before the arrows 
of truth reach the victim, and the quiver is fixed in the panting 
heart. 

One part of the sinner’s apprehension is true, the other is not. 
It zs true, that we seek and desire to overwhelm him with the con- 
sciousness of guilt; and that we wish to inflict pangs in the soul that 
shall start him from his seat of ease, and teach the tear of penitence 
to flow down the cheek of guilt. But it is not true, that religion 
seeks to throw him into a land of storms, and gloom, for weeks and 
years. Religion comes with pardons in her hand and peace in her 
train. ‘The sunshine of mercy beams through the storm, and even 
while the tempest pours, and the thunder rolls, it has already, though 
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unseen, painted the bow of hope in the distant sky. The idea 
that men must suffer pangs and gloom for years, that they must 
through the tremendous and protracted process of what, in old the- 
ology, is called “ the law-work,” is what a false philosophy has ad- 
ded to the sacred scriptures. Nothing there forbids the thought, 
that they may at once exercise repentance and be pardoned. One 
emotion of genuine sorrow for sin, one act of faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will secure pardon and eternal life. Nor will the soul be 
better fitted for the change by long rebellion in a state of anxiety 
and gloom; by stern and stubborn resistance, when sinners know 
their duty ; by a war against the Holy Ghost protracted for months 
and years, than by a frank and i ingenuous acknowledgment of guilt 
at once, and a rushing to the arms of Christ’s outstretched mercy. 
We speak much of the improvements of theology, in modern times. 
Perhaps the greatest practical advance, consists in removing this 
cumbersome burden from the gospel of Christ; and in the ‘erand 
truth now beginning to be felt, that the gospel may convey the 
balm of consolation to a wounded spirit at once; and that the 
Great Physician of souls needs not that the gangrene of sin should 
prey on the vitals for years; that the leprosy should spread and 
rage, and torment the soul, through many dark and gloomy 
months, before the healing hand can be stretched out to restore 
the man. ‘The sinner may be relieved at once. The first ter- 
rific view of guilt, may be followed by the tender voice of pardon, 
and the sight ‘of a merciful Redeemer speaking peace. 

2. Closely allied to this, is the second obstacle which I shall 
mention, viz. An unwillingness to avow and confess suilt, even 
when the mind is conscious of This also is an instinctive 
feeling, and is another of the or ae thrown around the hu-, 
man heart; but capable also of great perversion. ‘The fact 
that guilt must be « LvOW ed if felt, that others must know it, 
and that the condition of the world is such as to extort the con- 
fession of it, is one of the many means which God has employed 
to prevent its commission. Every man knows that if he is guilty 
and is conscious of it, it must be revealed. The burning cheek, 
even when he wishes to drive the blood to the heart, will betra 
him. ‘The eye, when he would have it fixed and calm, will be dis- 
tracted and turnaway. ‘The brow that he would have smooth and 
calm, will be clouded. The thoughts, which he would “ drive 
down into his soul,” will start up wiih living power, and shed a 
trembling influence over the whole frame. He will be betrayed. 
God has “guarded this matter too well to suffer him to escape. So- 
ciety is organized to bring him out. Laws, and jurors, and judges; 
the injured man or society, become spics upon his movements, and 
have an interest in bringing guilt from its hiding place ; and all the 
array of witnesses, and ‘all the terrors of conscience , and the pro- 
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cesses of judgment, and justice, are pressing upon the man to 
make him confess his crimes. 

Yet there is nothing which a man is less willing todo. And 
hence arise all the evasions in court, and in common life, to sup- 
press the evidence of crime; all the arts of dishonest trade, and 
no small part of the wiles of policy, and ambition; and of the 
perverted codes of morals and religion among men. Hence too 
the efforts of guilty men, to obliterate the marks of a guilty con- 
science which God has fixed in the eye, and on the cheek, and in 
the tremblings of the frame, to proclaim a man’s own guilt. Thus 
guilty youth must proclaim its crime, but hardened villainy shall 
have learned to fix the eye, and command the nerves, and fortify 
the cheek against the rush of blood at the consciousness of guilt. 
And the most hardened villain may sometimes go through society, 
or rise to posts of honor, accredited as a man of virtue, until his 
crimes shall be too much for the earth to bear, and an unexpected 
array of circumstances shall whelm his soul, and his name, in the 
depths of infamy. 

All this operates with tremendous power in religion. ‘There is 
no man on earth who more dreads an ingenuous avowal of guilt ; 
who is more reluctant to admit the full charge of God against 
himself, than the immoral, or the moral man. ‘To admit that he 
is guilty and lost; that all that God has said of the worst of men, 
and nothing worse could be said, is true of him; to admit that his 
heart has been proud, selfish, ungrateful, unsubdued; that he has 
violated all law ; despised all “ entreaties ;” held in contempt pro- 
phets, martyrs, and the Son of God; and that the eternal home of 
the drunkard, the adulterer, and the pirate whom he would not ad- 
mit into his presence, would be the abode (fit for him ;—all this is 
too humbling, and before a man will come to this, he will flee to 
every hiding place of guilt; adopt any system of religion however 
absurd ; or associate with any society however much he may de- 
spise it. Hence one class of men pray us to prophecy to them 
smooth things. Another become angry at faithful dealing. An- 
other, run away from the sanctuary, and seek smoother preachers. 
Another devote the sabbath to gain, or study, or reading novels, or 
newspapers, or books that lie along the borders of religion, that 
they may not wholly fall out with their consciences for violating the 
sabbath. Another seek refuge in a form of godliness; and an- 
other in those places where the Savior is denied, and they are told 
there is no danger, that “‘ these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment.”’ 

Yet in a return to God, it is indispensable that there should be 
a full and frank confession of guilt. 'The very idea of repentance 
involves it, and the man must be the herald of his own guilt, as 
lar as the knowledge of his penitence may go. It must be made 
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in the face of companions who will regard him as weak, and 
superstitious ; before even parents who may despise religion and 
its God ; in view of elevated and refined society, amidst which the 
penitent has moved; before associates, partners in crime or 
amusement ; in the face of thoughtless and deriding men; and 
before the wide world. Nay more, it must be made before the 
universe, with a willingness that every created intelligence may 
mark the flowing tear of shame and grief; every eye witness the 
heavings of the guilty bosom, and every ear hear the sigh of the 
soul contrite for sim. God himself, the great Being who surveys 
all hearts, and against whom the soul has long sinned, is also to 
witness the subdued and humble tread of the haughty man, as 
with bending head and a face bathed with tears, and with faltering 
steps, he approaches the throne of grace confessing that God is 
right, and he is wrong: and that when he has no assurance yet 
of his favor, and knows not but He may frown him into hell. 

Now it is clear that against this avowal of guilt, there will 
stand opposed all the hatefulness of shame ; ; all the pride of rank 
and wealth; all the influence of miserable self-valuation ; all the 
flattery of friends and of men’s own hearts ; all the pride of station 
and office ; all the incense offered to splendid talents and attain- 
ments; all the aspirings of ambition; and all the allurements of 
pleasure. Where is the man that would not rather climb the 
steeps of praise with incense burning around him, and the multi- 
tude rendering homage at his feet, than be found pleading for 
mercy with bitter tears like David the best of kings, or weeping 
in the prayer meeting, or in his office, or counting room? Where 
is the man that would not rather recline on his bed of down, and 
seek enjoyment in his splendid abode, than weep with Jesus Christ 
in the garden or on the mountains? Where is the daughter of 
gaiety and pleasure, that would not rather seck for pleasure in the 
theater, or be the admiration of the splendid circle, than like 
Mary bathe the feet of Jesus with tears ? 

3. A third obstacle to conviction of sin, is the influence of false 
philosophy and unscriptural opinions. ‘These [ shall just enume- 
rate. 1. ‘The ancient Pharisee had his system of self-righteousness, 
A to statute, and entrenched with subtle arguments, to op- 
pose the claims of God. The modern man of self-ri ghteousness 
has a system = like his, and one equally insurmountable by hu- 
man means. 2. The apostles found the world organized into 
sects, and names of philosophy all standing in array against the 
command to repent. ‘The Stoic held that all things were ordered 
by the Fates, over which he had no control ; and of course he had 
no consciousness of crime. ‘The Epicureans held that pleasure is 
the summum bonum, and the common interpretation was, that all 
pleasure was to be enjoyed, and of course he felt no guilt for sen 
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suality, and gross indulgence. ‘The gods of the Greeks were rep- 
resented to be as bad as any man could wish to be; and as the 
standards of morals among all men will be formed from the char- 
acter of the gods, they felt no obligation to repent until they 
reached a point which they were sure not to reach—a descent to 
the same level of depravity as their gods. ‘Thus Augustine says 
that “the Gentile gods are most unclean spirits, desiring under 
the shapes of some earthly creatures, to be accounted gods, and in 
their proud impurity, taking pleasure in those obscenities, as in 
divine honors. Hence arose those routs of gods, and others of 
other nations as well as those we are now in hand with, the senate 
of selected gods—selected not for virtue, but for villany.”* The 
same thing is to be encountered in all pagan lands ; and hence one 
of the peculiar difficulties of the missionary is to make the hea- 
then feel their guilt. 3. The same thing is true of the false sys- 
tems of civilized lands. Systems of morals are so framed as to 
evade the conviction of guilt. This is eminently true of most of 
the forms of infidelity. An absolute and decided fatalism has 
found its way commonly into the scheme of the deist. If he has 
admitted the existence of guilt at all, it has been only of those 
enormous crimes which a proper regard to the opinions of men 
would not allow him to deny. ‘The tendency of the scheme has 

_ been to obliterate the memory of crime, and to leave men to the 
indulgence of all mad and ferocious passions. Hence France un- 
der the reign of this terrible system was drenched in blood, and 
men were taught to feel that carnage and lust, were not offensive 
in the eyes of heaven. Hence ‘Hobbes held that all property 
should be common, and that a man has a right to it wherever he 

could find it, the same doctrine that we have had among us; and 
hence Hume left it as his recorded opinion, that adultery should 

be practiced if men would obtain the chief benefit of life, and that 
suicide is lawful. With such views of law and morals, repentance 
was out of the question. When a man by his very system was 
allowed the indulgence of every passion, for what was he to be 
grieved at the close of life? 4. Men often adopt systems of 
physical philosophy, whose tendency is to destroy all sense of 
obligation to repentance. One man believes the soul to be ma- 
terial, and of course that he is under no obligation to seek any 
moral change. Another supposes disease of the mind to be like 

that of the body; a misfortune indeed but not truly criminal. A 
man of science will often run his views of materialism through all 
the subjects of morals. Thought is but some motion in the brain 
or nervous system. Passion, or emotion, is but a movement of 
animal spirits. Reason, fancy, conscience, are but some confor- 
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mations of matter, and in these certainly no man can be bound to 
make a change. Another holds that depravity is the very nature 
of man. That he is born with it as an original propensity of the 
same kind as that of the tiger, or adder. He holds that no human 
power can reach that ;—that it must be counteracted by the infu- 
sion of some principle equally independent of the will, of a contra- 
ry tendency ; and that all his efforts would be like attempting to 
aid the Almighty in propelling the planets. With such views we 
call on him in vain to exercise repentance towards God. 5. A 
fifth perversion respects the doctrine of ability. ‘The man avers 
that he cannot repent, and while this stands in the way, there is 
an end of the matter. It would be in vain to call on a man to re- 
move a mountain, or to raise the dead. We might as well pro- 
ceed to the tombs, and call on their lifeless tenants to come forth. 
And especially is this true when the plea of inability is one which 
the man has not made up for himself, but has learned from others 
in places of spiritual power, and can defend by the endless dogmas 
of the church, and find in the almost infinite tomes of theology. 

No man would dare to invent such a plea for himself; nor could 
he keep himself long in countenance with sucha pretense, if he 
were left alone. It is so obv iously a reflection on the goodness 
and justice of God; such a manifest violation of all his own views 
of right, and of all ‘the dictates of his own conscience ; so plainly 
in the face of the bible, that a man would be compelled to forsake 
it, if he had not the countenance of some of the better class of 
christians. I verily believe, indeed, that Satan never furnished to 
sinners such an obvious, useful, and unanswerable defense of im- 
penitence, as has thus been furnished by the ministry of the gospel. 
Tell a man that he cannot repent, or love God, or obey him, and 
your work will be done. ‘The effect of one such dogma will go 
through life ; will shed a baleful influence in large regions of chris- 
tian truth ; and like the tree of Upas, or the Siroc of the desert, 

will shed a desolation all around the moral feelings of a man, in re- 
gard to his duties towards God. 6. Men pervert the doctrine of 
election and decrees, and either with mistaken views of the doc- 
trine, or by design, bar up all access to their souls against truth 
adapted to produce the conviction of guilt. 

4. A fourth reason why men do not feel their guilt, is found in the 
fact, that they have different views of sin, from those of God. 
He commands repentance on the ground of what He believes to 
be the human character, and repentance naturally results from the 
sinner’s entertaining the same views. When our feelings coincide 
with those of God, it is impossible but that men should repent. 
Yet on no subject do men differ more from their Maker, than on 
this. He has declared His view in every possible form. No man 
can mistake what God thinks of him, if he will give credit to his 
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declarations. He has expressed views of every man, which no 
human law, and no poetic description, has ever expressed of the 
worst of men. To charge a man with being a hater of God, is to 
sum up all crimes in one ; and beyond that charge you cannot go. 
Yet God has charged this on man. He has done it not as an ab- 
stract, and cold proceeding ; not as a matter of poetry, romance, 
or declamation ; not merely to produce terror, but as the result of 
his profound knowledge of the human heart, and of the secret deeds 
ofevery man. He has done i it, too, in the most solemn and tender 
manner. In the midst of judgments, in his threatenings, in his 
promises, in the dying groans and agonies of his own Son. 

We might ask of sinners, have you ever sympathized with God 
in his views of sin, as expressed in the cross of Jesus Christ? 
Have you never practically felt, that God was misguided and de- 
ceived in supposing that your sins demanded such a sacrifice ? 
Have you ever looked on the dying sufferings of the Son of God, 
bleeding between murderers ; cursed by men; rejected by his na- 
tion; subjected to the malignant devices of the enemy of God ; 
and forsaken by his Father, and felt that your sins deserved woes 
like these? Have you ever felt that it would be right that God 
should subject you to woes like those of Gethsemane—prolonged 
through revolving ages in eternity, amid the slow moving cycles of 
hell; that it would be right in him to waken his “ thunder red with 
uncommon wrath,’ and summon the universe to witness your 
sufferings for sin ; that it would be right to forsake you, and to 
pour into your own soul the deep sorrows of abandonment, as he 
did into the bosom of his Son on the cross? Have you ever felt 
that it was right in God to annex eternal woes to crime committed 
in this world, and that your sins deserved the endless damnation of 
hell? Have you ever gone and cast an anxious eye into the 
world of woe, and realized that infinite despair and gloom were 
the proper recompense of unbelief and sin in this life? We should 
not need to pause for a reply. Every impenitent sinner knows, 
that he has never felt this. On this whole matter he has differed 
from his Maker. ‘The sentiment of his heart is that God is severe, 
arbitrary, and cruel in dooming the soul to penal and nextinguish- 
able fires. Had he the views of sin which Jesus Christ had when 
he bled on the cross, he would repent. Had he the views which 
the eternal Father had when he appointed endless woes as a re- 
compense, he would weep that God is laid under a necessity, if I 
may so speak, to defile and mar the beauty of his universe with 
the smoke of an eternal hell. With those views he has commanded 
men to repent. And it is neeedless to add, that while they diffe 
from their Maker, “ far as from the center thrice to the utmost 
pole ;” while they regard sin as a trifle; hell as an arbitrary ap- 
pointment, a place of holy martyrdom in the cause of injured inno- 
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cence ; and the scenes of Calvary as a pompous show, an unmean- 
ing display, and'a gorgeous parade, they will not repent. This 
single reason would account for the fact that, men well not repent 
of their sins. 

5. A fifth cause is found in absorption in the things of this world. 
How can a man repent whose mind is wholly occupied with the busi- 
ness of gain? It fills all his time ; engages all his energies ; taxes 
all his powers. The world addresses him a thousand times where 
the gospel does once, and with prodigious advantage. It is with 
him in his family ; amid his friends ; in his counting room ; in the 
sanctuary ; in ‘solitude; on the sabbath; and in all the periods 
when other men find leisure for reading or devotion. How cana 
man repent, whose soul is engrossed with the wily policy of ambi- 
tion; who seeks office, fame, applause? On whose favors flat- 
terers hang, and around whose steps thousands are offering the in- 
cense of adulation? Whose very business is a species of evading 
the right road of honesty, and traveling in just such a devious path 
as the sinner loves to tread? How will the man repent who is 
wholly engrossed with the toils of professional life? Every mo- 
ment calls him from the great work of the soul, and demands his 
time in the business of his calling? How will she repent who gives 
her life to amusement? Will she enter the theater, or the gay 
circle with the tear of penitence on her cheek, or her eyes red 
with grief for sin? Will she seek her closet, and her Savior, and 
bedew his feet with tears, as a preparation for the scenes of gaiety, 
and of song? And when such scenes engross the soul, 1 wonder 
not that the command of God is unheeded, and the ways of impen- 
itence still loved. 1 wonder not that repentance is postponed from 
youth to manhood—from manhood to old age—and again in old 
age is still deferred to some future time. Now is the time for 
innocent pleasure, is the language of the young, and not the time 
of sorrow—forgetting that there is no innocence but in the love of 
God, and no true enjoyment but in the hopes of religion. Now is 
the time to attend to my great affairs of life, says the man in mid- 
dle life—forgetting that there is no affair of life so great as that of 
religion, and that to provide for future years may be to lay up gold 
to be used by some thankless heir, a wretch, ruined by this very 
gold, when he is in the grave, and when to him gold may be value- 
less. Now is the time, we hear even from the faltering lips of old 
age, for me to enjoy the results of a life of industry, and to find re- 
pose in my declining years—when he has no repose, and his last 
energies are admonishing him to prepare to die. 

I repeat, I wonder not that men do not repent. And I add, that 
all this is so absorbing, so well arranged, so interwoven with all the 
business of this life, so adapted to every passion, to every age, to 
every employment, that it bears indubitable marks of being under 
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the guidance of some presiding spirit of evil. Itis part of one great 
lan, bearing the impress of one master mind of w ickedness, and 
arraying all the mighty passions of men, and all the offices and em- 
ploy ments of life, in one gigantic enterprise against God. See 
how these things meet a man on every hand, oppose all our ap- 
peals, stand alike to resist the i impression when the law speaks out 
its thunders, and when ‘the gospel, in strains as sweet as angels 
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use, whispers peace.” ‘These temptations arise from all that 
is winning and attractive in the eyes of men. In moments of se- 
riousness, When the mind is disposed to thought, and half resolved 
to repent, some new form of vanity, or some new scheme of gain, 
with gaudy colors, will burst upon the view, and at once, 
all serious thought is banished. In times of deep anxiety, 
some friend invites the sinner to a scene of amusement ; or derides 
his thoughtfulness ; or calls him a Methodist or a Puritan; and 
ashamed of religion, he snaps the silken cord that was drawing him 
to God ; thrusts back the hand that was dissolving the chains of 
the world ; ; puts out the sun that began to shed his beams on his 
path ; and covers with a frown the countenance of God which had 
begun to beam benignantly on his return. All these temptations 
come under the influence of the tenderest earthly friends. ‘The 
authority of a father may recal him from the place of prayer, and 
demand his continuance in the ways of sin. ‘The example and 
entreaties of a brother, or a sister, or the loved and tender voice of 
a mother, often check all seriousness ; and her hand, awful abuse 
of a mother’s power, opens new sources of pleasure, and demand 
the presence of a daughter, while even in advancing years she seeks 
the insipid and senseless joys of a gay and misguided world. 

6. A sixth reason why men do not feel their guilt, is found in the 
ascendency and power of some plan of unfinished crime ; in some 
scheme of known and deliberate wickedness that requires 
months or years for its completion. ‘To repent now would de- 
mand that the man should break off that plan, arrest his gains, or 
stile his ambition. He is now engaged in a successful, an over- 
flowing scheme of gain or gratification. Some passion he fully re- 
solves to indulge, even at the expense of virtue and his soul. Some 
scheme of vengeance he intends to fill up and accomplish, even 
should he die in the attempt. Some work of supplanting a rival, 
and of humbling a foe, he intends to effect—though by the toil of 
years, and at the peril of his soul. Thus the man engaged in the 
slave-trade ; in the traffic of ardent spirits ; in unlawful speculation ; 
in unjust gains in merchandise ; in a career of licentious pleasure ; 
in the hall of gambling ; in the business of rapine, murder and 
blood, intends to complete his scheme ; and in vain does conscience 
now lift its voice, and the heavy thunders of justice echo from 
heaven ; or even damnation wll its terrors along his path. Now 
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there is no voice of tenderness or of justice—no appeal to his 
conscience, his fears, or his hopes—that can reach his heart. 

Yet nothing is further from this man’s feelings than an intention 
never to repent. No man has more good designs ; none more 
pious purposes; none more heavenly resolves. Good intentions 
are made every day, renewed each periodical season of his life, 
with the solemnity and regularity of the mile-stone that moves not, 
but will tell you how far you have gone, and how near you are to 
your journey’s end. ‘There he stands, filled with good resolves ; 
fired with noble purposes a/ways for future years, and if intentions 
constitute goodness, one of the best of men. Little do [ wonder, 
that God grants to so few men repentance unto life. In all the 
catalogue of crimes of which mortal men stand accused, I deem 
this state of mind least to be envied, and lying least near the foun- 
tains of mercy. I love an honest man—lI was about to say honest 
even in sin. But who can love a man whose purpose now is to 
rebel against God ; to devote his strength and talent to the busi- 
ness of setting aside the plain demands of conscience and of duty, 
with a cold unfeeling resolyve—a biting sarcasm on the claims of 
the Almighty—to abuse his patience as long as he can, and then 
give to him the tears of the crocodile for domg what he always 
meant to do ; and the whimpering grief of enfeebled age, when the 
hands are no longer strong enough for purposes of evil, and the pal- 
sied tongue can no longer caluminaie his name. 

The work of evading the demands of the gospel is therefore one 
of time, and toil, and skill. ‘The obstructions which the gospel 
meets every time it is preached, are the accumulations of centu- 
ries, and the result of no small part of the plansof men. It is the 
profoundest scheme in this world of sin, the most gigantic enter- 
prise that men ever formed, to go through this world, committing 
sin every day, and yet evading remorse of conscience ; indul- 
ging in guilty passions, and yet escaping the thunders of law, 
gaining as much of the world as a man pleases, and yet not har- 
rowed in his solitary moments by the accusings of conscience ;_ pas- 
sing amidst the blightings of God’s indignation, and yet not terrified ; 
and hearing all the time the appeals of mercy and yet not moved. 
Never was there so vast a scheme of wickedness, so complicated, 
elaborate, and compacted on any other subject. Philosophy here 
has lent its aid; poetry its charms; eloquence its appeals; false 
theology its alliance ; learning its skill; age its experience ; and 
youth its ardor, in forming plans to oppose the obvious claim of the 
gospel. And it is complete. While this influence governs the 
sinner, what cares he for the groans of Jesus Christ; or the offers 
of mercy ; or the judgment seat of God ; or the glories of heaven ; 
or the pains of hell? What cares he that we appeal to him by 
every thing that is sacred in heaven, and terrible in despair; that 
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is tender in love, and bleeding in mercy, or that is infinite in the 
interests of his own soul, or terrible in the future scenes of woe ? 
'To all these appeals he is indifferent. His Protean scheme meets 
all this. He has heard it a thousand times; and a thousand times 
been practicing the art of hearing it with unconcern. He has learn- 
ed to meet God at every point, to parry the gospel at every turn; 
and to go from the sanctuary as coolly as if he had listened to an ad- 
dress to sepulchral monuments. In this unholy work men pass their 
lives ; and some of their last efforts in sinking to the grave, are to 
frame excuses for not repenting and turning to God. I marvel not, 
that no man was ever renewed to repentance but by the Spirit of 
God; and [love to leave my ministry there, and to feel that there 
is one power that can crush the excuses of the sinner at once, and 
bend him weeping at the feet of mercy. It is a work worthy of 
God. And assuredly, if there is any doctrine whose necessity is 
laid in the wickedness of man, it is that the Holy Ghost alone will 
ever renew the sinner’s soul. 

Such are the obstacles which prevent men from feeling their guilt. 
These must be taken away, and I proceed to show how this may be 
done. ‘The ministers of religion must be qualified not merely to de- 
claim, but convince; not only to weep and plead, but to stand up 
against philosophic men and convince them they are wrong: to 
show that the fatalism of the Stoic, and of the better kind of 
deists; the sensuality of Epicureans, and of the mass of infi- 
dels; and the dogmas of a theology founded on ancient and 
false philosophy, are as much in the face of true science as 
they are of the bible. If in this pursuit we are drawn into 
the regions of metaphysics, the fault is not ours but that of 
those who led us there. If the sinner, like hunted game, will flee 
to dens and hiding places, we must follow him; and he should be 
the last to complain that we preach to him metaphysics. It must 
be proved to men that they are wrong. ‘The time has gone by 
when declamation can be substituted for argument. Dark dogmas, 
however pompous, statuary, and solemn, w vill not supply the place 
of evidence in an age of light. Men will think and reason, and 
draw their own conclusions ; and this must be fully understood by 
the ministry. Man must be made to feel that God’s view of sin is 
just. ‘That what Ae has expressed is the true measure of human 
guilt. ‘That the dying agonies of the Redeemer were but a fair 
expression of the guilt of men. That God has a right to affix the 
penalty to crime; and to declare that these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment. Men must be roused, and severed—how- 
ever rudely—from earthly things ; and hurried onward, and thrown 
into the deep solemnities of a universe, where the God of justice 
reigns, where every thing is full of God, and where voices from 
earth and heaven and hell, mingle, and fall on his ear, and tell him 
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to hasten away from his delusions, and be prepared to die. Man 
must be brought to a willingness to arrest his plans of wickedness 
where they are; to abandon the unfinished scheme ; to stop in his 
career of pleasure; to relinquish a plan of gain however flattering, 
and a scheme of ambition however imposing, and pause, and turn to 
the livmg God. ‘The purpose must be one that shall be executed 
now. Like an honest man, he who has been meeting God with 
the ironical and sarcastic purpose to repent at some future time, 
must resolve to do it now, and just as he is: resolve to forsake every 
sin, and devote himself to the serious work of repentance. 

This is the work to be done. We admit that if done it will not 
be by mere human power, but by the Spirit of God. Still it is 
done under the influence of a system of truth, adapted in the high- 
est degree to remove the obstacles, and to find its way to the soul 
of man. ‘That truth, it is the business of the ministry to wield. 
Under that truth, these obstacles are to be taken away ; and he is 
the most skillful preacher who so understands the human heart and 
the power of the gospel, as to adapt the message to the varying 
forms of iniquity, and make the sinner tremble and weep before 
God, in view of sin. Our next object is to show, What the state 
of the soul is, if these obstacles be removed ; or what capacities 
or susceptibilities it has, on which the call to repentance may be 
made to act. Here I must be brief. And it is not needful at 
great length to present this part of our subject. I remark then, 

1. That man is endowed with reason. Reason coincides with 
the doctrines of God, when fairly presented; and when reason is 
convinced, and its suffrage is secured in favor of truth, no small 
advance is made in the work of the gospel. When a man is con- 
vinced of what you say ; when he sees al] the arguments which in 
other minds have produced conviction, and when Ais understanding 
accords with yours, the way is prepared for any impression which 
the truth is fitted to produce. When you have convinced the man 
of pleasure, that he will waste his estate or health; a young man, 
that he is in danger of intemperance, or ruin; or a magistrate, that 
the cause you plead is one of justice or of law ; or a man of pro- 
perty, that you are poor and unfortunate, and that your helpless : 
wife and children are perishing with want; when you have con- 
vinced a man’s sober judgment that his country calls him to the | 












































field of blood, you are prepared to make any thrilling appeal, and 
to excite all that is tender and philanthropic in his bosom. ‘Thus 
the gospel addresses men, and it expects that those who proclaim 
its truths shall be able to convince men, that the bible is a revelation 
from heaven. It expects that they will go forth conscious, that 
they are called to preach a system which supposes that men are 
rational, and that the system is one that will bear the test of the 
science of all ages; of all the arts of criticism; al! the advances in 
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the knowledge of the human mind; all enlarged views of physical 
researches and refinement, in all coming ages of the world. The 
ministry are expected, therefore, to be men not fitted merely to de- 
claim, but to sit down coolly and convince men. ‘To sit down 
with them at any department of investigation, and to show them 
that this and that science leads to no fair results, that do not coin- 
cide with the oracles of God; and to show to infidelity that it ar- 
rays itself as much against the fair deductions of science as against 
the bible. It is needless to add that if this be the case, the danger 
is not that the ministry will be too thoroughly imbued with sound 
learning ; and that the kind of learning wanted, is the bearing of the 
existing state of science on the evidences and doctrines of revelation. 
2. A second power of the mind to which the system of divine 
truth adapts itself is that of conscience. Its province is not to com- 
municate truth, but tocoincide with it and press it with convicting 
power on the mind. It seems almost to be an independent agent, 
which God has fitted up for the special designs of moral government 
—answering the purposes of an ever present divinity :—using the 
language which God himself would use ; and performing the office 
which the divinity would perform, if he attended us every moment, 
spoke in our listening ears in solitude, or when allured by the world, 
or when under the influence of mighty and infatuating passions. lt 
performs to men the office which Socrates fabled to be performed 
by his attending genius. ‘There is no more striking proof of God’s 
power and w isdom, than in placing this tremendous witness in any 
part of his moral government; and in making the guilty mind to 
be its own tormentor, and executioner. Its power—its full power 
has not yet been known. _ Intimations of its terrible inflictions have 
been given in this world, just enough to tell us what it may be in 
hell. We have only to see its power in heathen lands, where 
man at bloody altars, will offer his first born son and his dearest ob- 
jects of affection to obtain peace ; we have only to follow a convicted 
sinner through the gloom of many weeks and years in that starless 
night, when he is professedly inquiring the way to God; we 
have only to look upon the pale face, and trembling limbs, and 
retreating eye of the murderer, who, though the crime was 
long since committed, finds that the blood of innocence will still 
be in his path, and the stains, to Ais eye, wit1. Nor be wiped out, 
and who at last yields himself to justice and flees to the grave, as 
if this reprover would not follow him there,—to see what the power 
of conscience may be, if rightly used, as a means of leading the sinner 
back toGod. Its whole testimony coincides with the appeals of the 
gospel. Never do we preach a sermon however severe and cut- 
ting its truths, that does not find the concurrence of conscience. 
And the gospel comes to avail itself of this power, and to excite 
and direct it, till the man cannot but feel his guilt and tremble. 
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It seems almost as if in the constitution of man—before his fall— 
there was laid the foundation for his recovery: and that God de- 
posited there, in innocence, an ever abiding principle, that while 
man was innocent might be innocuous or consoling, but which was 
fitted also for terrible inflictions in the days of guilt; as beneath a 
city he may lay sulphur, and pent up gases, and nitre, innocent or 
useful while the city is innocent; but terrible when some sinful 
Lisbon or Calabria, shall demand that God shall kindle the ele- 
ments and whelm guilty men in ruin. 

3. Man is a creature of emotions, of hopes, and fears, and love ; 
susceptible of pain, and joy ; of anxiety, or sorrow; seeking peace 
here, and capable of immortal joys in another world. The gos- 
pel addresses itself to all these ; and it is the gospel alone which 
meets them fully. The utmost power of fear may be felt when 
man looks at an eternal hell. The farthest limit of hope may be 
met, when he looks at an eternal heaven. All the desires of sym- 
pathy, friendship, love may be gratified in the prospect of an eter- 
nal heaven. ‘I'he utmost intensity of love may be exhausted in the 
effort to love God. And all the mightiest powers of the soul may 
be summoned in an effort to understand the works and word of 
God, and to do his will. Man is in ruins—but the ruins are 
mighty, and are grand, and tell us what he was, as broken arches 
and columns tell us what once Thebes was. And ruined as he is, 
there is no object in this world that satisfies the original suscepti- 
bilities of the mind. After men have sought the world, gained its 
wealth ; run its round of pleasure, and climbed its steeps of ambi- 
tion, still they sit down in the evening of life, and the big tear steals 
down the cheek when they reflect that not one single propensity of 
the mind has been met and gratified. Wealth had no such happi- 
ness to bestow as it promised ; and the theater and assembly room, 
never met and filled up the desire of joy; the toils of professional 
life have not filled the measure of the soul; the country’s call to 
the field of liberty and of victory, has not satisfied the desires of 
the immortal mind. And there sits the man great in the ruins of 
sin, and even of age, still showing desires of something unreached 
and untasted, and still as restless, and unsatisfied as he was in all 
the aspirings of youthful ambition. There he sits wailing as it 
were on the shore of a boundless and unpassed ocean, for some 
new bark to bear him to climes he has never trod, and to an Elys- 
ium he has not yet found. How does his heaving bosom, and the 
last kindlings of his eye, and the last sighs of ambition, show that 
he has never found what was adapted to au the original propen- 
sities of men. That is the gospel of the blessed God—the voice 
of pardon—the hopes of immortality. There the mind reposes, 
and is at ease. ‘There like the weary traveler at the end of his 
journey, not among strangers, but at last at home, it finds that 
which meets his demands ; nor is there a desire of happiness, or 
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peace ; a susceptibility of hope, of fancy, of friendship, of love, 
of boundless wishes, that is not fully met by the gospel of God, 
and the looking forward to immortality. When man feels this, 
he weeps over the sins which so long shut it from his view, and re- 
pents and turns to God. He reclines his head on his Redeemer’s 
bosom, and every desire is satisfied, and he calmly waits his change. 

On a soul thus endowed with reason, conscience, andthe strong- 
est susceptibilities, the gospel is fitted to act. 'To the soul thus 
endowed, it brings its appeal, that man may feel his guilt, and 
turn to God by repentance. Our last inquiry then is, what does the 
gospel bring, adapted to produce repentance in such a state of 
mind. Here, I remark, 

1. That the gospel comes to men under the full benefit of a 
concesston to its demand. ‘The man knows, sees, admits, that 
he ought to repent. He feels that it is right to weep at guilt, and 
turn from it. He knows he ought to be humbled before God, and 
seek pardon for his sins. Here we have an advantage, that is felt 
scarcely any where else but in religion. We may urge the duty 
on sinners as ingenuous men; who have conceded all we ask of 
them, and who are pressed with all the considerations drawn from 
heaven, earth, and hell, to repent and turn to God. ' On a man’s 
own admission of guilt, we may press upon him a return by every 
thing sacred in religion, tender in the love of God, and momentous 
in the eternal destiny of the soul. 

2. The gospel comes with all the terrors and the demands of 
law. ‘The thunders of Sinai, were preliminary to the designs of 
the gospel. ‘They denounce, for the purpose of arousing men to 
seek for mercy. The law was a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. 
It is designed to affect the hearts of men with a consciousness of 
guilt, that they may be led to seek for pardon. Men are 
called upon to repent by all the evils of violated law; by all its 
solemn and awful claims; by the beauty and order which obeyed 
law would confer on the universe. ‘That law, if obeyed, would 
have diffused peace and happiness in all worlds. ‘That law, bro- 
ken, has been the source of all our woes, and is now the great 
terrifier of men in view of future calamities. Man may be made 
to feel, that this law is right. His reason, his conscience, his fears, 
may all be roused, and his eye be fixed on the terrors of justice, 
aud the pains of hell, till he trembles, turns pale, and his heart sinks 
within him, at the remembrance of his sins. Yet I do not mean 
that the preaching of terror is the only, or the happiest way of 
bringing men to see their guilt. It is not simply to terrify, that 
the claims of law are urged. It is that men may see and feel, 
that that sin which has broken in upon the order of the universe, 
is an evil of amazing magnitude ; and while the sinner looks upon 
the tide of woes which is rolling onward here ; and the broad and 
Vou. V. 24 
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deep, and turbid tide of guilt and despair, that is hour by hour, 
and day by day, and age by age pouring by a measureless cata- 
ract into eternity, that the eye may weep, and the heart relent. 
I do not believe that great good results to the cause of religion 
from a very frequent use of vivid pictures of future misery ; still 
less that these should be used to round.or point a period, or to 
supply materials for an awful or imposing declamation. God 
never used them with such an intention. He never held them up 
to view merely to frighten men. In his word they have a meaning. 
They are full of significancy to the entire measure of the lan- 
guage; and they seem to be drawn from his bosom, and uttered 
with a supressed and solemn voice, when the benevolent God must 
speak of the endless wretchedness of his creatures. So they 
should be used by us——with the deep conviction that we deserve 
all that they convey, and that in using them of others, we are ex- 
pressing the measure of our own guilt. Yet that men should hear 
those truths ; and see that law; and be fixed in contemplation of 
them, is indispensable in order that they may see their guilt. And 
we come to men with this advantage—presenting a law which con- 
science approves, and whose penalty has been fixed by the uner- 
ring decision of the wisest mind in the universe. When a man 
sees that he has injured a friend or a benefactor, he will weep. 
When a child is made conscious that he has violated the law of a 
parent, and that that law is good, he will weep. When a felon 
feels that he has injured his country ; that he has aimed a blow at 
its interests; that in violating Jaw, he has aimed a stab at all 
which gives to his fellow men security of property, reputation, or 
life; when a man can be made to see that, you have found the 
way to bring him to repentance. And when to all this you add 
the higher laws of the universe, you have completed the pressure 
on the man’s conscience, and the mighty sinner must bow before 
God and bewail his crimes. 

And here we may remark, that the gospel owes much of its suc- 
cess in modern times, to the doctrine of the immediate obligation 
of man to obey that law. In the preaching of the most successful 
ministers, and in the revivals of religion which have characterized 
this age and land, this doctrine has more prominently than 
any other been kept before the view. Nor is it known, that any 
marked success has attended any other preaching than that which 
is based on this doctrine. ‘This I regard as the cardinal point; 
the limit which separates schools of divinity ; and draws the boun- 
daries around the places where God eminently blesses the ministry. 
Let a man honestly and fully press this point, and on other sub- 
jects of practical preaching, he will not be likely to go wrong. 
[t was this which was connected with the prototype and grand 
exemplar of all true revivals of religion, on the day of Pentecost : 
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Acts. ii. 37, 38. And the reason of this fact is easily understood. 
Leave a man with the impression, that it is not his duty Now to 
repent and believe, but that it may be at some future time, or un- 
der some more favorable influence from heaven, and you send a 
paralysis through his whole moral frame. No man will feel it, 
and no man will care about future duty. No man will tremble or 
be alarmed unless he feels that he is guilty now, and now bound to 
obey. What cares the sinner for that future? At that time he 
will attend to it. Now he is too busy, or too thoughtless, or he 
feels that the time has not come, and he will concern himself in 
the affairs of his merchandise or farm. Woe to the ministry which 
by indolence, or false doctrine, or the fear of man, makes an im- 
pression like this. ‘That cold, abstract, and formal doctrine, which 
directs men only to the future ; that miserable perversion of the 
doctrine of the Spirit’s influence which directs the eye onward and 
permits him to wait; diffuses the chills of Greenland over the soul, 
and the long death of the tomb over a congregation. Glad would 
be any assassin, or murderer; glad would be any drunkard or 
gambler who may now be lashed and scourged by the stings of re- 
morse, to find such a preacher, who would tell him not to feel, or 
be disturbed now, but to wait God’s time in this matter. A more 
consoling minister of peace, you could not send into any prison, 
or den of wickedness ; into any band of highwaymen, or pirates, 
or into a slave ship, than would be these. But Oh, let not the 
christian ministry be charged with folly and guilt like this. Ona 
sinner’s soul there is Now pressing all the elements of obligation 
that can sink it down in any future scenes. Duty relates not to 
the future. It presses Now; and that amazing pressure the sinner 
must be made to feel, or must jeopard the eternal interests of 
his soul. 

3. We approach men with all the proofs of the truth of revela- 
ton; and the end of those proofs is to teach men to feel their 
guilt. The argument from miracles and prophecy is not a specu- 
lative inquiry like the cold and formal steps of mathematical sci- 
ence, or the researches of philosophy. Each argument is a part 
of the vast array of proof, to show that the declarations which af- 
firm the lost condition of men, are confirmed by demonstration. 
It is an array of evidence to prove that the account given of their 
guilt, is really the judgment of Almighty God; that the declara- 
tion that men hate God, is one that has been breathed from his lips, 
and has come from Ais profound view of all human hearts ; that 
such was his view of their guilt that there was no way of express- 
ing it, but by the very scenes which the infinite love of Christ, 
and the retributions of eternity laid open. Language could not 
do it. Human speech faltered ; and the poetic fancy of the sing- 
ers of Israel, the dark and awful flights of prophetic description, 
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and the eloquent tongue of apostles could not do it. There was 
a mode, God’s infinite Son could become incarnate. And it was 
by giving a living demonstration in the groans of Gethsemane, and 
when the dead were rising in that ill-fated city where the Savior 
died, that he could tell the sinner what Ais sins deserved; and 
point him to those scenes, and say in that garden and on that 
cross, you may see what your sins deserved. ‘There was one 
more mode. It was possible that men should suffer forever—and 
the infinite God has told us that such are his views of human guilt, 
that nothing but that will be a fair expression of that evil to other 
worlds. Now every time we press the evidences of religion it is 
with reference to just this result. And this was the use the apos- 
tles made of it; and this the way in which they convinced men of 
their guilt. They urged the proofs of the resurrection of the Sa- 
vior; and on the ground of that, they pressed the guilt of man 
who had crucified him. And the result was that thousands of his 
murderers trembled, and asked with deep solicitude what they 
should do. 

4. We come to men with all the evidence drawn from the his- 
tory of the world, that they are guilty, and that the guilty must 
suffer. All this analogy belongs properly to the province of reli- 
gion. God has left his views of sin in no measured or doubtful 
form in the history of devils and of man. The sinner himself is 
ruimed, and he feels it and knows it. His alarms of conscience ; 
his humbling anticipations; his calamities, his sickness, and be- 
reavments ; his wasting frame, and his approaching death, all admon- 
ish him of it. Man is a sinner, and the earth, arched with the 
graves of the dead; and the plague, the pestilence, and war, 
prove it. Man is a sinner, and each ruined capital, each des- 
olated city, each town reeling beneath the upheaving earth, or 
falling by its own crimes, proves it. The broken columns and 
mighty fragments of arches in ancient towns, are monuments to 
preserve the memory of the guilt which caused their ruin, and are 
emblematic of the broken arid prostrate character of man. ‘To each 
vice God has affixed its own marks of crime. ‘The drunkard pro- 
claims every where in his face and frame, that God thinks him to 
be an evil man, and hates his crime. And so each gambler, 
pirate, murderer, becomes every where the herald of his own 
sin. The entire history of man lies before the ministry, as 
constituting materials of the proof of guilt. In every age, every 
nation, God has written with his own finger his view of the guilt of 
men; he has uttered it in every language; and we come to men 
with the demonstration drawn from the experience of six thousand 
years, to press this mighty argument on their minds, to show that 
God esteems them to be sinners, and that except they repent, they 
shall all likewise perish. 
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5. The gospel, in the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ, has 
exhausted all the appeals which can be made to men’s sensibilities to 
make them feel their guilt. It comes in at the end of law ; and when 
all the other topics of persuasion, have been found to be ineffectual. 
For four thousand years, in pagan and Jewish lands, law had 
uttered its denunciations almost in vain. God had exhausted the 
forms of those appeals in the terrors of Sinai; the inflictions of a 
guilty conscience ; and the threatnings of hell. Men were guilty 
—they felt it—knew it. They mocked him with vain oblations ; 
sprinkled impure altars with the blood of innocence offered by un- 
holy hands, and then returned to their pollution. It became need- 
ful that some other plan should be tried to see whether men could 
be made so effectually to see their guilt, and ill-desert, as to hate it, 
and abandon it. ‘That plan is what was expressed in the cross of 
Christ. ‘The essence of that plan consists in man’s being made to 
see an innocent Being suffermg unutterable agonies in his stead, 
and as the proper expression of his crime. 

Now the value of that plan may be seen by supposing, that hu- 
man law had some such device. One thing strikes every man on 
going into a court of justice. It is that the criminal, who knows 
his guilt, and who may expect to die, is so unmoved by the scene, 
and the danger; and especially that he seems to have so little sense 
of the evil of the crime for which he is to die. One reason is, 
that there is little in the law that will make him feel; and less in 
the proceedings. His mind is taken off from his guilt, by the tech- 
nicalities of the law; by the contests of advocates ; by the discre- 
pancies of witnesses ; often by the coldness and want of feeling in 
the judge, the jury, and hardened spectators. But suppose there 
could be placed in full view, where the man alone could see it, 
some innocent being voluntarily suffering what his crime deserved 
—illustrating on the rack, or amid flames—just what he ought to 
suffer, and bearing this so patiently, so mildly, as he sank into the 
arms of death, as to be the highest expression of pure friendship. 
Suppose this was the brother, or the father of the man he had 
slain, and that the dying man should tell him, that he bore this to 
show the importance of maintaining violated law, and that but for 
these sufferings the guilty wretch could not be saved from death, 
and how much more affecting would be this, than the mere dryness 
of statutes, and the pleadings of counsel, and the charge of the judge. 
You may find here, perhaps, a slight illustration of the principle on 
which the gospel acts. Law had tried its power in vain, and the 
only effectual scheme is to place before the sinner the innocent Lamb 
of God, bleeding for his sins. Thus it was said of him, “he shall 
be set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for a sign 
to be spoken against,” that thereby the thoughts of many hearts 
may be revealed. And thus also it was prophecied. ‘ ‘They shall 
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look upon him whom they have pierced, and shall mourn.” Hence 
the apostles met with such success; whose preaching was a little 
more than a simple statement of the truth that Jesus died, and rose. 
And however it is to be accounted for, it is this which has in all 
ages been attended with the convictions of guilt among men. Gos- 
ner, the celebrated Bavarian Catholic priest, at present a protestant 
clergyman in Berlin, who has probably been the means of the im- 
mediate conversion of more souls than any man living, is said sel- 
dom to vary in his manner of preaching. ‘The love of Christ is 
almost his constant theme, and his preaching is almost a constant 
pouring out of the warm effusions of the heart in the love of God, 
the preciousness of the Savior and the desirableness of heaven.* 
The affecting experience of the Moravian missionaries in Greenland 
is well known. For many years they endeavored to teach the be- 
nighted Pagans the existence and attributes of God, and the doc- 
trines of retribution. Never was work more unsuccessful than this. 
The heart of the Greenlander, cold as his own snows, was un- 
moved ; and the missionaries appeared to toil in vain. On one occa- 
sion it happened that one of them read in the hearing of a savage, 
the account of the Savior’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross. 
‘“* How is this ?” said one of the savages. ‘‘'Tell me it once more, 
for I would be saved”—and laid his hand on his mouth and wept. 
Here was learned, almost by accident, the great secret of their suc- 
cess in the world. Here was illustrated anew the principle of the 
gospel, adapted to all ages and people, that the account of a suffer- 
ing Redeemer, is to be the grand means of teaching sinners every 
where their guilt; and of drawing forth tears of repentance, from 
eyes that but for this would never weep. My own experience in 
the ministry has been short. But I may perhaps be allowed to 
say, that the only revival of religion in which I, as a pastor, have 
been permitted to engage, began in the progress of a series of ser- 
mons on the work of Christ; and that the effect of that truth was vis- 
ible through the series, till almost the entire congregation bowed at 
once before the cross, and a deep and awful solemnity pervaded all 
ranks in the community. Nor doI doubt, that this is the way in 
which men must be taught to feel their ouilt, as the gospel — 
over the world. If you wish tomake men feel the evil of sin, g 

and tell them, that its magnitude is so great that none but God's 
own Son could undertake the task of bearing the burden of the 
world’s atonement. Go and remember, that angelic might was not 
equal to this ; that all on high but God, was incapable to breast the 
tide of human sins,—that so great were the plans of gigantic and 
all-spreading evil, that it was needful that God should become in- 
carnate, and in our nature meet the evils of sin, aimed at his head 





* Biblical Repertory, Vol. iii. pp. 535, 536. 
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and his heart. Go and look on embodied holiness—the august 
blending of all virtues in the person of the Son of God, moving a 
present deity, through the scenes of earth; and himself the only 
innocent being that had blessed our world with his presence. 
Then go and see innocence itself in torture, and ask, why was this? 
Is this the fair expression of the desert of our sin? Did God judge 
aright when he deemed that woes like these should tell how much 
man ought toendure? If so, then bitter sorrows should come over 
our souls, at the remembrance of all these sufferings, and of the sins 
that caused the death of this stranger friend that came to seek out 
the guilty, and to die. 

6. One other mode consists in bringing before a man, so that he 
must see it, the tremendous scenes of the judgment. We must di- 
minish the apparent journey which he has to tread, and place him 
amid the scenes of the judgment day. ‘This help religion furnishes 
to bring guilty men to repentance. It assures us that we shall be 
there ; and that that tribunal is a place where the sinner must feel. 
You perhaps have marked in a court of justice some guilty man, 
who at the beginning of his trial, assumed the Stoic, and was bold, 
and apparently unconcerned. Yet you have marked the change 
in the man when the witnesses have been called; when one cir- 
cumstance after another has pointed at his guilt; when an argu- 
ment to condemn him might already have been made out. And 
you may have marked the cloud on his brow, and the paleness on 
his cheek, when he sees some witness advance deliberately, who 
he knows is acquainted with his guilt, who he hoped or believed 
would not have been there, and who now solemnly swears to de- 
clare the whole truth. His last refuge has failed and he must die. 
So the sinner must be made to draw near to the judgment. His de- 
lusions and evasions must be swept away. He must be borne on- 
ward, and must look at those scenes. ‘Time, and friends, and 
pleasures, and honors, must be made to leave him—and he must 
be shut up and encompassed in the still, solemn scenes, where con- 
science shall no more be silent; where the eye of the all-seeing 
Judge shall be witness enough of guilt; and where he must stand 
riveted by that eye, quailing beneath its piercings ; horror-stricken 
at an opening hell; and amidst that vast multitude, trembling by 
himself—surrounded by numberless millions, yet weeping apart. 
All this power the gospel wields; and with this, it intends to press 
on the soul till the haughty man is bowed down; and the harden- 
ed man melts into tears, and the profligate man trembles in view of 
judgment and of hell. 

The gospel is therefore a simple device, though mighty, adapted 
to the state of man. It was originated by him who knew what was 
in man; and who knew the way to the human heart. It is founded 
on the manifest guilt of men; it meets the susceptibilities of men; 
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enlists on its side all that is tender and thrilling, and awful in the 
human bosom ; and has devised a plan calling in from three worlds, 
all that can move, excite, win, or awe. Could this plan have been 
invented by men ? Is it like any thing that men ever have invented ? 

The work of the ministry is one of great difficulty, and demand- 
ing great skill. It is no light work to wield that which is designed 
to effect great changes in the human bosom, and to revolutionize 
the world. It is no unimportant task to be engaged in applying 
that which has called forth all the wisdom of God, and which must 
affect forever the destinies of men. But this is not the only diffi- 
culty. It is a work of laying open human guilt; bringing out 
secret offenses; revealing crime; attempting to excite the ener- 
gies of conscience’; to inflict the pangs of remorse on men ; and to 
bring them to the posture of grief, and the bitterness of penitence. 
It is not to be wondered at if we are regarded as ministers of 
gloom, and “suspected of taking a pleasure in attempting to 
overwhelm the soul in dark and melancholy forebodings.”’ Nor 
are we to be disappointed if one man thinks we are close, or per- 
sonal, or severe; or another would like smoother prophesyings ; 
and another be uneasy that his repose is disturbed ; and another at- 
tempt to suppress his iil-concealed feelings; and another find qui- 
etude in some place where the mighty and pungent doctrines of 
the cross are concealed, or men are taught not to be afraid of the 
declaration that God is a consuming fire. 

We see here what makes death so terrible to a sinner. The 
mask is then off. ‘The world recedes and appears as it is. Its 
delusions have vanished. ‘The mist is gone, and the naked soul, 
the conscience, the feelings, the apprehensions, are laid bare to the 
insufferable blaze of truth, and the piercings of the eye of God. 
The tossed sinner cannot help himself then. ‘There is no delusion: 
no new mist; no cavern there; no far projecting rock ; no way to 
silence the voice, or turn away the eye of God. ‘There it is every 
where. ‘The sinner dying, may roll and toss, but the eye of God 
is there—every where—just as bright, as keen, as riving—as jus- 
tice and indignation can make it—and as it will be in an eternal 
hell. And there too is a finger mysteriously moving on the wall, 
—nor can he turn from that—and writing his damnation. The 
man is afraid to live and afraid to die. Verily it is a fear- 
ful thing to die a sinner; and to lie on such a death-bed as that. 
God grant that no such struggling spirit of any of my readers, may 
go to the judgment seat of the eternal God ! 
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Arr. I]l.—Morat Cuaracteristics oF tHE NINETEENTH 
CEenrTuURY. 


Tue age in which we live, after every allowance has been 
made for the influence of our feelings on our judgment, must 
still be regarded as one of a very peculiar character, and fraught 
with momentuous consequences. A distinguished historian has re- 
marked that it will probably be denominated by posterity, the con- 
stitutional period. In the arts and sciences it is not so much the 
age of discovery and research, as of the skillful application of the 
discoveries and researches of former times—less the age of bright 
creations of genius, than of the refinements of criticism and taste. 
In religion, did we care to designate it by a single term, we might 
call it the reviving period, not r only as revivals of religion abound 
in it, butas christians seem to be w aking up to the consideration of 
their duties, in some points not heretofore so well understood, or so 
correctly appreciated. ‘That there is enough to distinguish this 
age from those that have gone before, and to entitle it to some 
veneral appellation implying its peculiar character, might then be 
assumed ; but we choose rather to delineate the separate traits 
which we seem to recognize as belonging to it, and leave our 
sketches to make their own impression. It is our design to illus- 
trate the subject for the most part, though not exclusively, in re- 
Bs to religion. 

. We need hardly say, that a spirit of free inquiry is a charac- 
“ae of the times in which we live. Many indeed in the bold- 
ness of their speculations, have broken away from the authority 
even of the scriptures, or have shot wild into the “ palpable ob- 
scure” of neology and atheism. ‘The uniformity of religious opin- 
ion has been invaded. But for this result, let it be remembered, 
there is no human help short of returning to the Pope, and to the 
dogmatism and ecclesiastical tyranny of the dark ages. _In the pres- 
ent state of the religious world, it is nearly an unavoidable inci- 
dent to free discussion, that some will deviate widely and extrav- 
agantly from the truth. But it may be hoped that the greater part, 
who are guided by common sense and a sober judgment, and are not 
committed by preconceived opinions, will be essentially right in re- 
ligious belief, and right because to the minds of such persons, truth, 
when left unrestricted, will commend itself. Accordingly, of the 
entire body of the religious profession in protestant christendom, 
where alone freedom of inquiry in respect to moral subjects really 
exists, the evangelical denominations constitute much _ the larger 
portion. An essentially unsound creed is found only in a few of 
the more inconsiderable sects, who, although professing an entire 
dissent from popery, would be the first to coalesce with it, on the 
Vou. V. 25 
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simple principle that error, even in the most dissimilar situations 
and of the most heterogeneous kinds, always loves its own. While, 
therefore, carnal and unhumbled men—men who have resolved to 
find in religion that only which suits their selfish feelings, have em- 
braced error under the latitude of investigation now enjoyed, and 
which ought always and every where to be enjoyed; others, in 
greater numbers, who have brought their passions and prejudices to 
the foot of the cross, have learned the truth as it is in Jesus. They 
have felt its purifying and peace-giving influence. While many of 
the former description, as the neologists of Germany, have built 
up a monstrous system of extravagance and scepticism, others have 
arisen in that same country, such as Neander, Hahn, Tholuck, 

Hengstenberg, and others, men of simple and ardent piety, of acute 
minds and profound learning, who are assaulting the proud 
fabric with giant blows, and who seem to be contented with nothing 
short of scattering its materials to the winds. ‘They have brought 
on a reaction in favor of evangelical religion, which will not cease, 
we trust, till once reformed Germany shall be reformed again, and 
remain so till the millenium. ‘The proper cure for the evils inci- 
dent to a spirit of free inquiry is not, therefore, to repudiate all 
such inquiry, but to meet it with able, patient, and kind discus- 
sion, trusting at the same time in the blessing of God for success. 
Truth can scarcely fail of bemg elicited, or at least of being defen- 
ded and sustained, when the spirit of bold inquiry is met in this 
manner. 

A fondness for innovation is also a feature of the age in 
which we live. By this term, as here employed, and descriptive 
of the facts to be mentioned, we are not to understand that which 
is evil and censurable in every instance, or in any instance in itself 
considered. ‘The idea associated with change, or with a readiness 
to adopt it, is frequently, perhaps commonly, that it betokens reck- 
lessness and even criminality. but innovations on former habits, 
or modes of thinking are not necessarily wrong or indicative of a 
hasty judgment. Our fathers and the generations before us, were 
as liable to make mistakes as ourselves. What should give infalli- 
bility to one race or age more than to another? Is it a ‘proof, real 
or presumptive, that a principle is true, or that a custom is right, 
because it has come down to us from former times, especially be- 
cause it has been sanctioned by a hoary antiquity! It is believed 
that the present age, correct as it considers itself in many respects, 
would not desire to be tried by such a rule, in regard to the pre- 
cedents it may establish. It is certain w hether other ages 
thought themselves faultless or not, that the present has. never 
imagined itself to have any such claim to the consideration of coming 
times. We are beginning to learn that each generation must de- 
cide for itself in regard to its own rules and course of action, ex- 
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tending to all subjects the principle which prevails i in our Own rep- 
resentative government, of legislating rather for ourselves than for 
those who are to weocead us. But how ever this may be, if it is to 
be inferred that a principle is true, or that a custom is right, be- 
cause it has descended to us from former ages, then indeed is the 
Ptolemaic system of the universe, which places the earth in the 
center, and which is the system, or rather the notion of uneduca- 
ted men even now, the true system. Then is the habit of theo- 
rizing, Which the schoolmen taught us, and which some at this 
day prefer to the slow process of observing nature, the true secret 
of philosophical discovery. ‘Then is the principle of despot- 
ism in human governments to be complacently admitted by those, 
to whom in their bitter experience, it has come down as an im- 
memorial rule. On this ground, also, slavery with all its attendant 
usurpations and cruelties, is perfectly justifiable, both as an abstract 
principle and a long established usage. So far, however, are all 
changes in the practices and opinions of the community from be- 
ing wrong because they are changes, that it could scarcely happen 
otherwise than that many of them must be right. It will be allow- 
ed, in regard to several new usages and sentiments, that they are 
far more correct, and promise infinitely ¢ greater benefits to mankind, 
than those which they have displaced. We confess, for our part, 
that we like very much the change that has been witnessed du- 
ring modern times, in the sentiments entertained respecting the 
lawfulness of the slave trade, the propriety of using force in mat- 
ters of conscience, the expediency of uniting the church with the 
secular power of the state, and the moral consistency of the com- 
mon use of alcohol. We are ready to express our high gratifica- 
tion in view of the different practices that has been adopted by 
multitudes in the christian world, on these and other points. We 
should not be at all sorry to see changes of this kind constantly 
taking place, so long as there is need of them, and to a much great- 
er extent than has before been known. 

Many persons are excessively afraid of innovations, as such. 
They would not disturb a custom or a theory, because it has been 
long established. However useless or pernicious it may have 
proved to be, it must stand because their fathers adopted it. Such 
is the power of narrow and illiberal views, strong prejudices, or sin- 
ful pertinacity. No reason can be assigned w hy we should be con- 
tented with what is erroneous in speculation or practice, when it 
can be made better—why we should be unwilling to try what is 
new, when we have been injured by what is old. All wisdom in 
the regulation of human affairs, lies in adapting measures to the de- 
mands of our cotemporaries—to the spirit and expectation of the 
age in which we live. If former usages prove to be unsuited to 
the circumstances in which we are placed, if former theories 
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obstruct the progress of divine truth, or subject the gospel to 
reproach, it cannot be unwise in us to set them aside. It would 
be madness to submit to be ruined, because other generations chose 
to run that hazard. Innovations are to be dreaded, only where 
they have a hurtful tendency, as for instance, where the alteration 
is from good to bad, or from bad to worse; where it is from indif- 
ferent to the same, with the inconvenience of change ; and possibly 
sometimes where it is from bad to good in the object itself, but 
attended with trouble or danger sufficient to render the benefit 
problematical. While, however, some persons are found to be 
excessively afraid of change in itself, others are found to be ex- 
cessively given toit. "They like it because it is innovation. ‘They 
cannot be satisfied with < any thing however promising it may “4 
for a long time together. Even that which has been proved to be 
good and to work w ell, must be removed to make room for an ex- 
periment of doubtful utility. No new institution or doctrine is 
approved any longer than while it is new. Indeed the xawéeepév 1, 
whether proclaimed or heard, constitutes the record of their time. 
This extreme as well as the other is to be avoided. Changes as 
above intimated, should not be sought where they are not plainly 
necessary and useful. But in cases where there seems to be a fair 
prospect of improvement, let them be tried; and at all events they 
ought to be tried, where the existing state of things is intolerable, 
or is at variance with a degree of information ereatly exceeding 
that which prevailed w hen the contemplated objects of change 
first appeared. 

That the present is an age of innovation is apparent to every 
one. We have scemed to discover many errors, or at least defi- 
ciencies, in the institutions and principles that have descended to 
us from former times. ‘The new measures for evangelizing the 
heathen, for promoting revivals of religion, for spiritually enlight- 
ening the public mind, and for advancing the various interests of 
general morality ; the many associations, in many forms, of pious and 
benevolent men, in behalf of these objects, are an exemplification 
of the spirit which now prevails so far as the religious world is af- 
fected. We may mention also, as specimens of the same spirit in 
matters other than religious, changes in governments designed to 
extend and secure the liberty of the people, but leading ; also, it 
must be confessed, to a degree of insubordination—improv ements 
in the application of mechanical power, with a view to supersede 
human labor—and new methods of effecting the business of edu- 
cation, happily most desirable, if they do not, in this instance, sup- 
ply the temptation to remit such labor. Whether the innovating 
temper of the times is excessive, or threatens in its probable ex- 
tension, to become an evil on the whole, we will not undertake 
positively to decide. In a rational view, however, of the results 
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which have been realized, during the last thirty years in the reli- 
gious world, (to confine ourselv es to that,) we think that not much 
can be pronounced to be for the worse, and a great deal must be 
felt to be for the better. Who that contemplates the subject with 
an enlightened mind, would be willing, for instance, to go back to 
the period, when christianity was engaged for its very existence, 
in a struggle with a base-born scepticism—when throughout whole 
nominally christian communities, this holy religion was admitted to 
be an imposture? Or what truly prudent and virtuous citizen 
among us, would be willing to live, as all lived only a few years 
since, exposed to a torrent of liquid fire, that poured through this 
land unchecked; when every pious head of a family trembled, lest 
one out of every three or four of his own beloved offspring, should 
grow up a drunkard, die a drunkard, and receive a drunkard’s 
doom? ‘The change of our manners and our creed, in only this 
one particular, would justify all the hazard incurred by the inno- 
vating spirit of this whole age. Let the friends of humanity go on 
in their toils and sacrifices, let them extend their inroads into the 
empire of darkness, and cruelty, and lust; let them see not only 
families, and neighborhoods, and societies, and nations, but the 
world itself made happy by expelling the causes of ignorance and 
crime from the earth. It will be a spectacle worthy of their labors. 
3. A spirit of liberality is a trait of the present times. This 
term is here used in its proper authorized sense, as denoting that 
which is catholic and enlarged, as embracing other interests than 
our own, and in respect to religion, other denominations than ourown, 
viz. the whole extent of evangelical opinions. It is used as oppo- 
sed to that which is selfish, contracted, or sectarian ; and in respect 
to religion, as opposed to exclusive pretensions to truth and piety 
in any one christian community. We do not of course employ the 
term, in the manner, in which some few religionists have employ- 
ed it, claiming that they only possess this virtue, and charging all 
others, who entertain different views from their own with illiberality 
—a claim and a charge which to us sound very much like a con- 
tradiction. Perhaps they find this trait in themselves, in the laxi- 
ty of their religious opinions. But is it to be taken for granted, 
that they only | are liberal who hold a loose, corrupt doctrine, and 
they bigoted who maintain a strict, and holy one? What right 
these persons have, from their avowed religious system in other re- 
spects, to entertain so favorable a view of themselves, and so un- 
favorable an opinion of others, aside from the temper with which 
they inculcate their system, or represent that of their opponents, it 
would be difficult, as well as needless to tell. With this sickly 
and spurious liberality let not our minds be contaminated. 
That compared with former times, there exists much liberality 
of sentiment, is happily true. In the opinions and in the inter- 
course of the members of different persuasions, all must have noti- 
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ced a delightful exhibition of that temper, which is so consonant 
with the genius and requirements of the gospel. Men are not now 
ready to shed the blood of their fellow men, or to offer other out- 
rage against their persons, because they differ in opinion, as has 
been too much the feeling in some former ages. ‘The disposition 
to persecute in any gross manner for conscience sake, seems very 
much to have relaxed within a few years past; though doubtless 
individuals indulge it, in opposition to the clear decisions of pub- 
lic sentiment. As to overt acts of violence, the law would gene- 
rally be adequate to their prevention, were they not held in check 
by the stronger influence of correct notions respecting religious lib- 
erty. But not merely have we been delivered from a spirit so utter- 
ly and palpably wrong in itself, and so obnoxious to public repro- 
bation. We have attained to something positively good, in the 
important matter of religious toleration. "The evangelical denomi- 
nations need no longer, for consistency’s sake, or for honest attach- 
ment to their own views, to be arrayed in hostility against each other. 
They may, and they do more or less act together, in the great 
measures of christian benevolence—in supplying the destitute with 
bibles, in sending abroad tracts, in patronizing sabbath schools, in 
preparing indigent pious young men for the ministry, and in pro- 
moting temperance, the observance of the sabbath, and other 
branches of public morality. ‘Towards all other denominations, 
and towards the world at large, they entertain more kind and 
brotherly feelings, than appeared to exist formerly as a general 
fact. Doubtless there was much error, until of late, among good 
men on this subject. An attractive charity, as a part of practical 
christian ethics, was not held in its just importance ; nor certainly 
is the spirit now prevalent, as lovely and pure as it should be. 
The mere outward act of accommodation towards the views of 
others, may be carried sufficiently far; but the love which sancti- 
fies and endears the act is not always, it is to be feared, so cordial 
and unhesitating as strict christianity demands. It seems to be 
mingled with a sort of wariness and distrust, which represses the 
stronger aspirations of brotherly affection. Possibly in regard to 
this attribute, that common perfection which is attainable in other 
christian graces, is not often to be expected in the present world, 

where peaceable men in being bound to be both true in belief, and 
catholic in spirit,—both firm in the own views and conciliating 
towards those of others, would be apt in adhering to the one, to 
fall off in the same proportion from the other. An unusual share 
of the spirit of piety and heavenly wisdom is requisite to observe 
the exact medium, in its beautiful consistency and winning sweet- 
ness. Christians need to study the precepts of the gospel with 
more especial reference to this virtue, and to contemplate deeply 
those models of it, which are scattered along the history of the 
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church—more than all the rest, however, that great model, the Lord 
Jesus, who was also the archetype of every perfection. 

4. The power of public opinion is a feature that distinguishes the 
times in which we live. Wespeak not here of mankind under des- 
potic governments, where restraints are imposed on religious opin- 
ion and action, as well as in all the concerns of political and com- 
mon life ; though even among large portions of people in such a 
condition, there is more of that which looks like public opinion, than 
formerly existed. At least despots respect the feelings of their 
subjects more ; and it is certain in regard to the latter, that the fires of 
the volcano burn within, though overlaid with mountains, and it is 
not improbable that the superincumbent mass may be suddenly 
upheaved from its base. Not of these do we now speak, but of 
mankind under milder forms of government. Among this portion 
—a constantly increasing one—of the human family, public opin- 
ion pronounces with an authority more decisive, than has been 
known before. Indeed it has become the great law—the controlling 
influence in the religious, as well as in the political body. Acting 
in various forms, and conveyed through different channels, it causes 
itself to be felt, and brings every thing to bow to its supremacy. 
On the subjects of religion, morals, education, government, and 
political economy, the measures pursued are substantially at the 
dictation of public opinion. ‘This is an influence infinitely to be 
preferred to force—the arbitrary sway of one, or a few individuals ; 
inasmuch as the interest and happiness of the community must be 
sought, where public opinion suggests and urges the plans that are 
adopted. One individual may sometimes judge correctly but he 
will be extremely apt to seek his own private gratification, which 
must, in all probability, be inconsistent with the good of the whole. 
Whereas the people at large cannot but know what they want, or 
conceive to be most conducive to their own welfare. ‘To them, 
therefore, rightly belongs the expression of their feelings and views, 
on all matters of common and public interest. ‘The influence thus 
exerted is a good and sound influence, provided the people them- 
selves are correct and enlightened—sufficiently informed respecting 
that which constitutes their true happiness, or the means of its at- 
tainmment. ‘This is truly an important proviso; but an adequate il- 
lumination of the public mind is perhaps best secured by leaving 
the people free to learn its importance, and to seek it in their own 
way. It is probable also, that here will be supplied the strongest 
incentive, to the acquisition of a correct and enlightened public 
sentiment. 

The characteristic of the age here brought into view, is of more 
consequence than can well be conceived. This power, for the 
most part so newly started into existence, will achieve wonders 
whether of good or of evil, though we trust that the good will 
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greatly preponderate in the end. ‘This seems to us the more 
probable result, if not altogether in view of that law of human 
conduct, which leads the community to desire and_ seek their true 
interest when left free to do so; yet in connection with the apparent 
designs of divine providence. ‘These seem to be shaped in refer- 
ence to a coming better era of the world. All that has been hith- 
erto propitiously effected by human exertions, will seem inconsider- 
able, in comparison with that which public opinion, fully enlightened, 
will achieve, when it is concentrated on its appropriate objects, and 
exercised in accordance with the rule of right. A striking instance 
of the power of public opinion and its probable happy results, may 
be pointed out in the long struggle which has terminated so favor- 
ably in Great Britain on the question of reform in parliament. 
Here, authority, rank, wealth, prescription, vested rights, conten- 
ded to the last gasp, and yet availed nothing against a power, which, 

hitherto kept down by circumstances, felt itself strong enough to 
wield the political elements, and knew that it would triumph when 
time and providence gave it an opportunity for exertion. Our own 
condition as a nation has long borne the impress of the energy of 
public opinion. It is stamped, like the head of liberty on our coin, 

upon the government, institutions, habits, literature and religion of 
the land. Indeed it is interwoven with our very existence as a 
people, and without it the American nation itself would be an 
anomaly. 

5. ‘The age in which we live is characterized by the practical ap- 
plication of theoretical principles, and is consequently an age of action. 
The latter has often been asserted to be a fact, and although it may 
imply more self-commendation than is strictly modest, seems never- 
theless to have been asserted with truth. It is apparent that the 
age deals not so much in speculation as some former ages have 
done, or rather as some few individuals who constituted the mind 
of those ages, have done. We are engaged in that which is more 
immediately advantageous, or which can be readily reduced to prac- 
tice. ‘The works which issue from the press at present, bear a 
business-like character, and are adapted to a business-like genera- 
tion. The profound researches, the startling theories, the abstruse 
metaphysical niceties which were once almost alone expected in 
books, have given place to discussions that bear on the duties, the 
responsibilities of men, their relations in society, their interests, or 
their pleasures, as a direct object, and commonly in an alluring, 

exciting form. The speculations of former times were, however, 
many of them good in their place. ‘They were in some important 
respects, the root of our improvements—the preparation for our la- 
bors—the foundation on which our commodious superstructure is 
built. We reap the fruit of such of them as could yield fruit. 
There were indeed some theoretical investigations concerning the 
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laws of mind and the moral nature of man, which included the 
germ of all our achievements, and are the promise of those that 
may yet be won. ‘The present age is under the deepest obliga- 
tions to such speculatists as Locke, Reid and Edwards—the first 
having been styled the “ glory of theorists,” the second “ the New- 
ton of metaphysicians,” and the last we may venture to call the 
high-priest of scriptural philosophy. Guided by their specu- 
lations we act, and act with the greater effect; besides that seve- 
ral original principles have been introduced in these times. ‘The 
method, for instance, of studying the bible, by observing the es- 
tablished laws of interpretation, as applicable to other books, is 
chiefly a modern discovery, and is already reduced to the certainty 
ofa science. In intellectual and natural philosophy, in legislation, 
in mechanic pursuits, in agriculture, in trade, theories are gen- 
erally deemed of small consequence: the great object is to collect 
facts, make experiments, and turn every thing into the channel of 
practice. Men are less engaged in ascertaining the truth of spec- 
lative principles, than in thinking of the ways and means in which 
they may compass their ends at ‘the shortest turn, and with the 
least delay—less concerned in constructing theories than in plan- 
ning how they may realize the results of theories, the product of 
other minds in other ages 

In religion we meet with constant exemplifications of the same 
spirit. Let not a few sedate people, perhaps commendably fond 
of old things when these are not wrong, be alarmed that affairs are, 
in some respects, taking a new and different direction—that some 
hitherto unknown modifications of re ‘ligious feelings are exhibited— 
that measures are adopted to promote the interests of morality and 
piety, which were never sanctioned by ancient usage. They should 
remember that all this engagement in the various benevolent pro- 
jects of the day, is but the practical application of theoretical prin- 
ciples which the christian has learned, perhaps in his nursery, but 
of which the state of the church or world has not before permitted 
the full development. Indeed it is the natural and delightful re- 
sult of enlightened christianity, pouring itself into the whole soul, 
and opening before it continually brightening prospects, and encour- 
aging the christian in his labors, with more immediate rewards, 
than faith has been accustomed to anticipate. All this missionary 
action, this bible and tract distribution, this temperance reform, 
and this sabbath school training, is but the element of scriptural 
knowledge happily developed and put into eflective operation. 
We here find the metaphysics of Edwards, Bellamy, and Smalley, 
embodied in those practical effects, which truth clearly exhibited 
and influencing many minds in concert, has a direct tendency to 
produce. Let us rejoice, that we are permitted to witness such a 
result of the pure doctrines of religion—let us be grateful to God 
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on this account—and let us feel our obligations to co-operate with 
those, who are engaged in thus giving a practical direction to the 
truths and sanctions of holy scripture. And while there may not 
be unmixed good, in this form in which the energies of men and 
of christians are now manifested, and though there may be danger 
of leaving too little time for our closets, our bibles, and our mind- 
dissecting contemplations ; yet we should find no adequate indem- 
nity in a different employment of our powers, to the neglect of 
practical effort. ‘The danger arising from this neglect might be 
more serious than that which results from deficiency of study or 
meditation—but they may both be avoided, and by conscientious 
diligence, the active as well as speculative principles of our nature 
may be exercised, and this without the infringement of the one 
upon the other. 

In view of these traits of the age, it is easy to account for a state 
of things in the community, which, by superficial observers, would 
be apt to be erroneously judged of, and which they, who are slow 
to adopt real as well as imaginary improvements, are by no means 
slow to condemn. It will be proper, therefore, before concluding these 
remarks, to notice what is or may be expected to be, the result of 
the feelings and principles now at work in the minds of men, in their 
combination. 

One effect is that Knowledge is increased. Inasmuch as ma 
ny are running to and fro, and in res pect to religion, are proclaim- 
ing the truth of God’s w ord, this must be expected to be the result. 
Knowledge is increased among the mass of the people—the know- 
ledge of salvation, and indeed every other species of knowledge. 
Information on all subjects is extended and multiplied among the 
different classes of the community. Knowledge is increased through 
the vastly augmented numbers who participate in its benefits. To 
this effect, the spirit of inquiry, the fondness for innovation, the 
prevalence of liberality, the power of nublie opinion, and the prac- 
tical turn of the a age, are all directly or indirectly favorable. They 
certainly aid in producing an enlightened state of the public mind ; 
and it is altogether probable, that an enlightened state of the public 
mind has contributed in its turn to the deepening of these charac- 
teristic features of the tmes. They naturally act on each other, 
and beget an increase through this mutual action. Not that mar- 
velous specimens of intellectual greatness and profound learning 
are found, in greater proportional frequency, than was formerly the 
case, but the general mind, the community of minds is more en- 
lightened. The stream of knowledge, though it does not flow 
in a deeper channel, is wider than before. Tt sweeps along 
a broader expanse. Nile-like it overflows its banks on all sides 
sides, and fertilizes the whole land. Perh 4A one principal reason 
why knowledge is nore generally diffused, is, that it is made em- 
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inently practical—that it is in a great measure stript of its techni- 
cal and speculative character, and thus brought down to the com- 
prehension and wants of the common mind. Many, doubtless, are 
allured to engage in the pursuit of knowledge, by the facilities in 
this manner afforded for its acquisition. We may, therefore, refer 
to a single disposition of the age much of the information w hieh is 
diffused through the community, though it is heightened and im- 
proved by the conjoined influence of all the rest. 

From the principles that now operate on the human mind, reli- 
gious as well as other knowledge, is destined to find its way sooner 
or later into all those obscure nooks and corners—those unprivi- 
leged spots—those orders and departments of society, whence it 
has been mostly excluded in past ages. We rejoice to think that 
the sacred boon is to be put within the reach of every one—that it 
will bless the poor as well as add to the enjoyment of the rich—that it 
will refine the peasant as well as exalt the philosopher. ‘This result 
has already been realized, to some extent, by means of numerous 
cheap publications, which the benevolent have thrown into cir- 
culation, and the imcessant call for which, is one of the most en- 
couraging tokens that they are producing the desired effect. ‘The 
press glows with its useful labors. 

It is true that an unsanctified literature has sprung up amidst all 
this movement—a giddy, licentious, infidel train of thought has 
been poured into the minds of many readers, and insinuated itself 
into some prominent works, as the dictator of public taste. In doing 
this it has observed the forms of decency, and exhibited, or affected 
toexhibit, asoft and sympathizing spirit. It has counterfeited the lan- 
guage and feelings of benevolence, and hypocritically rejoiced with 
those that rejoice, and wept with those that weep, while it has been 
really indurated itself, and indurating to others. A counteracting in- 
fluence, however, has been exerted against it in numerous spint- 
stirring pieces of a religious kind, especially in periodical works. 
These works, combining an elegant taste, with the exhibition of 
genuine philanthropy and ardent piety, have been happily adapted 
to the wants and dangers of the age, in this particular, as in 
many others. 

We might complain of the superficial acquirements to which 
the general prevalence of knowledge has given birth—we might 
deprecate the general desire, so natural under these circum- 
stances, to appear informed, even though the reality is want- 
ing, were we not persuaded that this effect can scarcely be avoid- 

ed, especially at the commencement of so new an order of things, 
and that the evil, so far as it is one, will in time correct itself. The 
appearance of knowledge, particularly of religious knowledge, 
when, owing to the exigencies of the church, every acquisition 
must be turned to a practical account, will not always be permit- 
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ted to pass for the reality. Sounder acquisitions must take place. 
Indeed they are beginning to take place: and many children in 
sabbath schools are attainmg to an information, on the topics em- 
braced in the bible, which, for accuracy and extent, would do credit 
to the maturest years. 

Another effect of the elements of thought and action now unfold- 
ing themselves, may be expected to be the multiplication of phys- 
ical comforts, and the enlargement of man’s dominion over nature. 
This effect has already been realized, in some considerable degree, 
and is destined to be more fully realized hereafter. We are au- 
thorised to believe, from the course of human affairs, that it will 
not be long, before the mass of the people, enlightened by know- 
ledge, feeling their strength, and moved by impulses to which they 
are accessible from every quarter, will command at least all those 
physical resources, that are needed for their real good. Experi- 
ence has shown that these are readily yielded to knowledge, power, 
and ardor of pursuit. Under such circumstances, and a favoring 
Providence, whatever other effects may follow, it is with strong 
assurance that the people may calculate, on a large extension of 
their comforts and means of enjoyment and usefulness in this world. 
Coextensive with these blessings, if not identical with them, is 
man’s dominion over nature, which, under the operation of the 
principles spoken of, is rendered subservient to human use or em- 
bellishment, in proportion as that dominion is properly employed. 
But we need not dwell on this topic. 

Another effect of the spirit and principles of the age, will be 
the correction of abuses that have been sanctioned by time. ‘These 
will not always stand before the powerful influence which is abroad. 
They have already yielded to it, in some measure. This must 
continue to be the case, as long as abuses that have had their foun- 
dation in another spirit and other principles, are successively 
brought to light. Indeed all the tendencies, which we have 
marked above as constituting the traits of the age, are directed 
more or less conjointly, towards the detection of the mistakes and 
inismanagements of by-gone times, and whether judiciously or oth- 
erwise, towards the application of a remedy. Especially are they 
to be noticed, in the attempts made to rectify abuses in government 
and religion, though perhaps the disposition to root up, may endan- 
ger some institutions or habits, which are less mischievous than in- 
convenient, or more useful than agreeable to human corruption. 
The spirit of innovation alone will insure the removal of many that 
are evil and obnoxious, though it may bring in others that are not 
harmless. Acting, however, i in combination with other principles, 
we are confident that much good on the whole will be the result. 

Another effect flowing from the attributes that mark the present 
age, 1s the tendency of all good men to coalesce—to unite im com- 
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mon measures for the common welfare. We mean all really good 
men; for they have strong reason to suspect their own moral and 
spiritual qualities, who cannot be brought to act in concert, with 
those who are seeking the advancement ‘of human happiness, and 
the good of Zion. While, however, we scarcely doubt, that those 
belong to the class of God’s enemies, who habitually decline a 
participation with good men in doing good ; ; yet we have here no 
wish to press the thought. All that needs to be noticed now is the 
fact above stated. There is evidently a tendency to coalescence, 
and an effective coalescence. Liberality of sentiment, and the 
power of public opinion, particularly invite and constrain to a con- 
cert of feelings and measures. ‘There is a common and mutual 
understanding among various bodies of philanthropists and chris- 
tians, and they ‘“‘see eye to eye’’ as the prophet expresses 
himself, more than has been witnessed in times past; while the 
distinctive character of the evangelical sects remains the same, and 
is probably as prominent as ever. On this ground of union in do- 
ing good, many who are not real christians are known to stand, 
partly from the influence of enlightend views, and partly from a 
natural benevolence—a situation of some danger to themselves, 
from the facilities afforded for self-deception, but in itself far pref- 
erable to hostility or indifference. While however, there exists 
such a tendency to coalescence among the good ; there exists also 
much of the like tendency among the wicked, having in view the 
promotion of their own plans. At least there are in numbers of 
these people, who well understand one another, an excitation of 
feeling, and a determination of purpose, opposed to order and to 
truth, which are working great mischief to their own spiritual inter- 
ests, and are detrimental to others in proportion as the progress of 
the gospel is hindered by this means. Between the opposing 
classes, the line of distinction is daily becoming more clear, in all 
the moral acts by which their character is exhibited ; and thus the 
course for those who are disposed to do good, is more definitely 
inarked, and can be less easily mistaken. 

One other result of the present peculiarities in human feelings 
and sentiments is, that new duties are imposed on the church of 
Christ, or new modes are indicated, in which she ought to address 
he rself to her great work. The general obligations of religion and 
benevolence belong alike to all times. But the forms in which we 
are required to consecrate our energies to these objects, vary with 
particular eras—with the exigencies which arise—with the fresh 
light which is poured on particular departments of inquiry. If it 
should be felt to be a subject of complaint, in the preaching of min- 
isters—in addresses delivered on moral subjects—or in the serious 
communications of the press, that things do not proceed as was 
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once the case—that we do not tread over precisely the same 
ground, and insist on precisely the same topics—that the essential 
principles of the gospel are set forth with new illustrations, and 
even receive some slight modifications as to statement—that we 
hear of this cause and the other cause, of this enterprise and the 
other enterprise—that we are called to assist in the movements of 
benevolence, to give our mite for sending the gospel abroad, and 
our example to stay the progress of sabbath-breaking and intem- 
perance at home :— it might be sufficient to say in reference to all 
these things, that the times are changed—that the age has advanced 
—that errors in theory or practice have been discovered—and that 
it is useless and might be destructive to go back. It might be 
solemnly insisted on, that the inquiring turn of the age would pros- 
trate the church, unless she meets it with increasing knowledge 
and labors—and that to cease addressing herself in these new ways, 
to the objects of her high calling, and that to become what she was 
some half century since, would be too much like courting darkness 
in the room of light, and like going back to her alphabet, when she 
had learned to read. It might even be maintained that the spirit 
of light, liberty, and benevolence which is abroad, cannot be re- 
sisted and that you might as well attempt to bind the sea with 
chains, as one of old attempted to bind the Hellespont, and then 
whip its waves because it will not obey you. 

Gn the whole, the age in which we live is favorable, in many 
respects, to the great interests that are or ought to be precious to 
man, immortal man—by which his mortal and immortal state is af- 
fected—the interests of knowledge, virtue, truth, piety, and happi- 
ness. Although from the view which has been taken above, we 
cannot but be sensible of the alternations which take place in the 
civil, intellectual, and spiritual condition of the world—the rise and 
fall of the interests adverted to, particularly the last named—that 
they exist as really in religion as in other things, thus showing that 
the God of grace, in his dealings with mankind, is the same being 
as the God of nature ; yet we may hope that this course of dispen- 
sations is nearly at an end, and that the moral elevation of the age 
has such a connection with the millenium, that it will continue and 
advance without material suspension, till every formidable evil shall 
be removed, and that blessed order of ages shall arise upon the world. 
All are bound to be grateful to God for being permitted to live at 
such a time. All should act worthy of the age in which they live, 
securing the advantages which it proffers, as well as avoiding the 
evils from which it is not exempted. Christians especially should 
feel that they are summoned to high obligations—obligations im- 
posed by the age—that they should aim at a standard of spiritual 
attainments, far above the ordinary level. Solemnly should they 
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remember, that their spirit and their exertions must correspond 
with the expectations now entertained, respecting all who profess 
themselves the friends of God and his cause. ‘They who notori- 
ously come short, at such a crisis, can be considered as worthy 
neither of the name by which they are called, nor of any honora- 
ble mention, in connection with the brighter features of the age in 


which they lived. 








Art. II].—A View or tHe Reuiaious DecLension 1xn New 
ENGLAND, AND OF 1TS CAUSES, DURING THE LATTER HALF OF 
THE Erieuntreentu Century. 


{x our number for June, 1830, we took a comprehensive view 
of a work of divine grace, which spread, in some degree, into nearly 
all the American colonies, but which existed in its greatest power 
in New England. It was preceded, in most places, by a long pe- 
riod of spiritual decline ; was instrumentally produced and conduct- 
ed by some of the best ministers the world has ever seen ; and was 
probably the most powerful revival that has been known in modern 
times. ‘Though the happy influence of this work of grace is still 
felt in our land, and will be felt till the consummation of all things ; 
we were compelled by historical fidelity to state, that i some 
places, it was attended with impurities almost from its commence- 
ment ; that in all, it was more or less perverted within one year, by 
human frailty ; and that, notwithstanding the able and timely cor- 
rectives that were supplied by Edwards, Bellamy and others, the 
moral aspect of the subsequent times became truly alarming, long 
before Dwieutr, Backus, Strona, and their many worthy asso- 
ciates entered the field, and opened a new era of revivals in our 
country. 

Resuming our narrative, with an ultimate reference to this happy 
reaction, we shall now present a hasty view of the low state of re- 
ligion throughout New England generally, during the latter half of 
the last century, and then glance at a portion of the causes of that 
wide-spread declension. 

1. For fifty years after the revival of 1740, there was nothing 
like a general religious excitement in any considerable district. 
A few towns, chiefly in Connecticut, were during that period, visi- 
ted by the outpouring of the Spirit; but these were exempt cases. 
There were solitary instances of conversion, perhaps in every pa- 
rish, notwithstanding the general coldness of the churches and the 
alarming apathy of the public mind. But even such cases were 
comparatively of rare occurrence. A considerable proportion of 
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evangelical christians, having witnessed the powerful effects of the 
great revival, very improperly took it for granted that if religion 
ever prospered again, it must be in consequence not merely of a 
special, but of an almost miraculous, intervention from above. 
Hence, while from the deadening influence of an Antinomian spirit, 
they almost universally withheld the appropriate efforts to obtain 
a general revival,—viewing it rather as a production of mere 
sovreignty in God, than as an event dependent in part on 
their own subordinate agency, they were also exceedingly 
regardless of the day of small things. As a body, they were 
culpably remiss in laboring to convert any single sinner from 
the error of his ways; and too little disposed to estimate the 
greatness of the blessing whenever a solitary case of con- 
version occurred. We have no doubt as to the saving nature 
of the change which is effected in a very great proportion of the 
reputed subjects of modern revivals. But alas! how much short 
of “thirty years,”’—in how few months after such seasons, does 
there ordinarily come on, in spite of all the counteracting causes 
which are supplied by the pulpit and every other means of grace, 
a general subsidence of religious feeling and endeavor in the church, 
as well as a deplorable return of those who are out of i it, to an un- 
wonted degree of thoughtlessness and obduracy! If then it is 
proper to “judge of a former age by what is so extensively 
true of the present, we shall not be accused of censoriousness, 
in saying, that the fact of there having been scarcely a revival 
in all New England for fifty years, is a melancholy proof that 
the cause of religion was in a far more languishing condition, at 
least during the ‘latter half of that period, than christians of the 
present generation can well conceive. But we rest not a conclu- 
sion, so appalling, altogether on this general ground. ‘To avoid 
the imputation of injustice to a former age, it may be proper 
to state, that from an examination of all the records which 
we have been able to command, and from a pretty extensive 
inquiry of the living, we cannot find more than fifteen places 
in New England in which there was a special work of grace 
during the first forty years after the ‘“ great revival.” In two 
of these towns there were, in that space of time, two ‘ awake- 
nings.”” In Yale College there were several. And to pass out 
of New England, the field to which we have chiefly confined our 
view, there were in East Hampton on Long Island, no less than 
four spiritual harvests within the whole half century. And it may 
be safely stated that during the last ten or twelve years of this pe- 
riod, there was scarcely a time when a revival did not exist in some 
one or two places. 
Further to exculpate ourselves from the possible charge of mis- 
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representing the character of a former generation, let it be observed, 
that in treating of the low state of religion, we wish to be under- 
stood as speaking only in a relative point of view. All persons ac- 
quainted with the subject must know that our churches, as com- 
pared with what they were at the commencement, and with what 
they have been since the close of the period under review, were 
in a state of declension ; and yet we fully believe that New Eng- 
land, at that very time, constituted the fairest and best part of 
Christ’s heritage in this world. 

2. Not only were revivals exceedingly rare ; they were far more 
bitterly opposed and maligned by the mass of the ungodly, than 
they are at the present day. As in the times of the apostles, near- 
ly all who were not cordially brought over to the faith which they 
preached, were filled with rage against them as well as against the 
truth ; so the names of Whitefield and Tenne nt, Edwards, Bellamy, 
and their compeers, were treated with derision ‘and contempt, both 
before and after their death, by the immense majority of those who 
were not subdued to the cross of Christ by their mstrumentality. 
These violent prejudices were transmitted to the following genera- 
tions ; and if in some places they suffered an abatement, in oth- 
ers they received an accumulation of strength. 

The evil of this aversion to revivals had been far less, if, while 
it pervaded almost the entire mass of the irreligious, it had been 
exclusively confined to that immense majority of the popula- 
tion. But, to say nothing of hostile churches among us, which 
in feeling on this subject were closely allied to this great 
family of opposers, it is an affecting truth that many of our own 
churches belonged to the same confederacy. And what was worst 
of all, this was the case with several chure hes that had received large 
accessions from the world in consequence of the great revival, and had 
formally given thanks to God for the favor ;—a melancholy proof, 
if not of the unregeneracy of very many professors of religion in 
those times, yet of the instability of man, and of the undue influ- 
ence of popular corruption over the visible heritage of the Lord. 
Indeed, it was not an uncommon thing to find grave members of 
the church, who had been received as among the fruits of that re- 
vival, calling in question the agency of the Spirit in such events, and 
inclining to account for them much as infidels and scoffers now do, 
on the principle of sympathy and undue excitement. In a word, 
we greatly mistake if the opinion of the people generally, concern- 
ing revivals, was not more favorable at the close of the great re- 
formation, thon it was twenty years afterwards. We need 1 not stop 
to say how deplorably low the state of religion must have been, 
when there was not only no revival, but a veneral aversion through- 
out the various ranks of the impenitent, to such displays of sove~ 
reign grace; and when some whole churches, and a considerable 
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portion of many other churches, were in doubt as to their origin, 
or favored the opinions of the misjudging multitude. 

3. Most of the churches, during the period under.consideration, 
were greatly reduced in numbers, ‘and therefore exerted very little 
salutary influence on the world around them. In the absence of 
the special operations of the Holy Spirit, death wasted away the 
people of God faster than their places were filled by fresh trophies 
of divine grace. And when instances of hopeful conversion occur- 
red, it was commonly under circumstances of a peculiarly unprom- 
ising nature. It was without the appropriate concern and efforts 
of christians, which, in more recent times, God has so signally blest 
as the means of enlargement to the church. In very many, if not 
in most instances, nothing was known to the brethren of the church, 
if indeed to the pastor, respecting the state of mind which preceded 
the deliverance of the miserable captive. Aside from the unac- 
countable diffidence or false shame, which, under the most inviting 
circumstances, too often deters anxious sinners from making an early 
and full disclosure of their distress, they were intimidated into si- 
lence acd secrecy by the well founded apprehension, that if their 
painfu] case was made known, many a Levite would pass by on the 
other side, and the bulk of the wicked raise the cry of fanaticism and 
insanity !—a cry peculiarly terrible | in those times, as it proceeded 
from a far larger proportion of the people generally, and even of 
the moral and Pi wegen than is the case at the present day. Our 
memory extends back very distinctly to not a few of the years of 
moral darkness, that preceded the wonderful series of revivals 
which commenced just at the close of the last century. And it 
was not till within a “few months previous to the memorable era just 
referred to, that we ever heard of such a thing in the whole circle 
of parishes of which we had a personal knowledge, as a sinner be- 
ing in great anguish of mind in view of his guilt and spiritual pros- 
pects. The first case of the kind which came to our knowledge, 
needed to be explained not only to us, but to others also who had 
then passed the middle period of life. It was extensively regarded 
as a wonderful and almost a frightful phenomenon ; and was prop- 
erly accounted for by only a few of the people, and those chiefly 
advanced in age, who had either witnessed similar cases in the days 
of Whitefield, or gained some just views of their nature from 
books or from tradition. It may not be improper to add, that when 
the great mental distress of the person alluded to subsided into the 
joy of manifest submission to God, numbers of very exemplary pro- 
fessors of religion seemed for a time tostand in doubt of her, as did 
the disciples at Jerusalem, of the new-born Saul of Tarsus. They 
were at first “amazed,” but at length they “ glorified God, vate, 
We never saw it on this fashion.” 

The scene we have described, occurred not in some remote wild 
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on the outskirts of civilization, but in Connecticut ; and not in the 
least populous and intelligent quarter of the state. In some parts 
of New England, similar cases were better understood, and more 
readily welcomed ; but generally it was otherwise. Anxious sin- 
ners, greatly needing pastoral instruction, and the aid which other 
intelligent christians might have afforded,commonly deprived them- 
selves of these advantages by concealing their distress ; sometimes 
laboring to banish seriousness from their minds, at other times try- 
ing to gain peace from the multiplication of their ritual services, 
and then again, brooding over the sorrow which they could not thus 
remove, till it became, as it not unfrequently did, morbid and use- 
less. Nor were the instructions which were given to the troubled 
sinner when, through the stress of his anguish, he inadvertently 
betrayed or purposely disclosed his situation, always pertinent and 
judicious. He was too often merely pitied and soothed, when the 
arrow of truth should have been driven still deeper into his heart. 
He was lulled with the exhortation to “wait God’s time,”’ when 
he should have been most solemnly assured, that that time, accor- 
ding to every statement of revelation, was the present. He was 
not unfrequently led to view the sovereignty of God in the dispensa- 
tion of grace, asa repulsive abstraction from all concern with the 
voluntary agency of His creatures. And it was well if his “mo- 
ral inability” in which all his criminality consisted, was not resol- 
ved substantially into the helplessness of physical impotence. 
Taking into view then, both the want of instruction of which a 
large proportion of the awakened deprived themselves by studi- 
ously concealing the state of their minds, and the occasional erro- 
neousness, together with the more frequent deficiency, of the in- 
structions that were given to those of them who unbosomed their 
sorrows, it may well be supposed that they were all peculiarly lia- 
ble to fail of regeneration ; and that the season of their conviction, 
even when its issue was happy, must have been protracted and 
tedious. And so, in fact, it was. During the greater part of the 
half century under review, the progress of the sinner from the time 
of his arrest, to the moment of his happy release by the hand of 
the Spirit, was almost without exception, slow and long. If his 
case was early known to christians, they scarce! y thought of its re- 
sulting in conversion short of six months, or a year. Their expec- 
tations were founded on the basis of what they customarily witness- 
ed in such cases. If an instance of the kind issued in a saving 
change in a few weeks, it was at first looked upon with suspicion, 
and afterwards regarded as an anomaly. We have this moment 
before our “mind’s eye,” within the limited region of our personal 
acquaintance, a considerable class of aged and consistent disciples 
of Christ, brought solitarily into his kingdom amid the darkness of 
the last quarter of that century, the periods of whose antecedent 
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distress of mind ranged respectively, from six months to seventeen 
years. Considering therefore the fewness of those who were awa- 
kened in that day, the prolonged period of their anxieties, and the 
fact that in many cases no instruction was given, and in others, 
much that was erroneous,—all which circumstances conspired to 
render instances of conversion very rare,—it will readily be seen 
that the churches must have been small. And being thus in a 
state of decay, in which their corrective influence on the mass of 
people around them was feeble and inefficient, the aspect of things 
in regard to the interests of religion, was exceedingly appalling. 
4. A deeper shade is given to the picture which we are attempt- 
ing to sketch, by the fact that the churches were not only greatly 
reduced, and some of them nearly to the point of extinction, but 
almost exclusively composed of members considerably advanced 
in life. Some embraced none but aged people, and nearly all 
were destitute of youthful members. For many years it was rare 
that any church derived a single recruit from that most promising 
field from which, during the whole of the current century, our 
American Israel has drawn at least three fourths of her supplies. 
And it is a fact with which we suppose most of our readers are 
familiar, that very aged christians of the present day, in their fre- 
quent allusions to former times, dwell on almost no theme oftener, 
or with more manifest regret, than on the nearly universal indiffer- 
ence and neglect with which young persons, in those by-gone days, 
treated the injunction of the Savior, “Do thisin remembrance of me.” 
They were indeed taught the Assembly’ s Catechism weekly both at 
home and at school, but generally, without the accompaniment of 
exposition. They were trained to visit the house of God with great 
punctuality, and to reverence the sabbath with an external strict- 
ness now deplorably uncommon. And yet very few of them com- 
paratively were hopefully renewed, till the season of youth had 
passed away. It may be doubted indeed, if the conversion of 
children and youth was ever labored alter or expected, as a 
practicable thing, by any considerable portion of the church. Do- 
mestic government was strict, and the youth were sternly restrain- 
ed from certain indecorums and vices, while in the presence of 
their parents and other superiors. But at other times, it is ques- 
tionable whether such of them as were considered respectable, did 
not rush further into hurtful sports, debasing vulgarities, and vari- 
ous kinds of immorality, than is common with similar classes of 
young people at the present period. To say nothing of a some- 
what prevalent custom, which is to be “ not so much as s named, ” we 
are certain that the fascinations of the midnight dance, so hostile to 
serious reflection, were far more frequent throughout most parts of 
New England than they ever have been in later years; and also 
that pious parents, were more generally ready than now, to indulge 
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their children in a resort to those scenes of mental and moral 
dissipation. 

Surely Zion must have been in a perilous condition ; for when 
has she ever been known to flourish while, during nearly two whole 
generations, the most susceptible portion of the community, stood 
almost universally aloof from her communion, and while, as they 
were “ increasing unto more ungodliness,” she herself supposed it 
must be so, and almost consented that it should be so? 

5. Those were times of useless speculation and hurtful contro- 
versy, on a variety of religious subjects. We subscribe to the po- 
sition that the “dull calm” of that profound indifference to the 
eause of truth, which banishes it from the thoughts and from con- 
versation, is hostile to its advancement, and even to its existence, 
in the world. And considering the enmity of the carnal mind 
against God and the gospel, we should doubt the genuineness of a 
revival that was not attended with some degree of collision between 
the righteous and the wicked, in relation to the humbling truths of 
revelation. It would bear no analogy to the glorious scenes which 
transpired in primitive times, and none to those now occurring in 
our land, and which challenge the everlasting gratitude of all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ. We know ofno genuine revival in which 
some sinners partially awakened, did not waste their time in queru- 
lous speculation, and others more deeply pricked in the heart, 
withstand the Holy Ghost by controverting the doctrines or requi- 
sitions of the gospel. But these evils, though always more or less 
attendant on a special work of grace, often exist and sometimes in 
a greater degree, in seasons of general and uncommon insensibility 
to religion as a vital concern. ‘This was the case during the great- 
er part of the long period before us. ‘Those who embraced or 
leaned towards Arminianism,—and altogether they were a host, 
—were extensively under the influence of prejudice and ill- 
will against every thing directly connected, either as cause or ef- 
fect, with the preceding revivals, in which they had lost so many 
thousands from among their own ranks. For many long years 
they could scarcely forgive or tolerate either those deserters, the 
orthodox by whose instrumentality the revival had been produced 
and sustained, or the Separates by whose offensive irregularities it 
had been corrupted. ‘They adhered to their own particular views, 
however erroneous, and defended them with a determination, and 
frequently with an animosity, which increased in proportion as light 
was set before them disclosing the dangerous features of their own 
faith, and the humbling doctrines of the gospel which they rejected. 
That they were conscientious in the maintenance of their errors, 
who can doubt? for every man is conscientious in defending what 
he really believes. But they were under the influence of irrita- 
tion, and entered the lists of disputation, not as inquirers after truth, 
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but as partizans already fixed and committed. In their debates, 
they were commonly loud, censorious, impatient of correction, pro- 
fuse in invectives, and if worsted in argument, retired from the 
field with the air of insolent triumph, or with a determination to 
renew the contest. 

This representation is to be received with some abatement, if 
applied to disputants of this class near the close ef the period we 
are considering. ‘The lapse of years, and the rise of a new gene- 
ration, as in other cases of controversy, softened some of the 
asperities, and induced a better state of feeling, even in those 
who retained the doctrinal errors which they had received by in- 
heritance. 

We wish it could be said that the acerbity of a disputatious tem- 
per pertained exclusively to the above mentioned people, and 
other errorists of whom there were many. But such a declaration 
would be authorized, neither by the records of the past, nor by the 
concurrent testimony of numbers yet alive. Between the ortho- 
dox and the Separates, as the latter continued to be called, there 
remained much matter of controversy regarding doctrine, experi- 
ence, and practice, long after Bellamy put forth his masterly powers, 
in his ‘True Religion Delineated. Both parties,—for with all their 
religion, parties they were—continued to be eye-sores to each 
other. If they inspected each other’s scheme of doctrines, it was 
to find matter of mutual reprehension. If they entered each other’s 
meetings, it was to exclaim afterwards, one side against the wild- 
ness and intemperate heat, and the other against the insufferable 
formality and coldness, which they firmly believed they had dis- 
covered in the respective services. If they cast an eye at each other’s 
places of public worship, it was to utter some taunting remark on 
the diminutive and mean appearance of the one class of buildings, 
and the alledged ostentation displayed in the magnitude of the 
other. If they spoke of one another, it was too often to apply an 
appellation or an epithet that carried a sting. If they met in the 
field, or at the fireside, there was almost sure to be the act of debate, 
if not the spzrit of strife. We do not mean by all this, that the 
degrees of guilt on either side, were precisely equal. ‘The smaller 
party, aside from their many errors of belief, and gross practical 
uregularities, were, from the very circumstance of their diminutive 
number, far more suspicious, irritable, and censorious, than the im- 
mensely larger body from which they had seceded. But that both 
sides, though not equally culpable, were too fond of theological 
warfare, and that they prosecuted it with an asperity of feeling 
alike injurious to their piety, and irreconcileable with the great law 
of love, is as unquestionable as any thing belonging to the histor y 
of the past. 

The orthodox too, had not a little contention among themselves. 
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As their piety cooled, they conversed less on experimental, and 
more on doctrinal religion. ‘They had given their assent to the 
articles of faith adopted by the several churches, and they claimed 
to admit the truth of all that the Assembly’s Catechism contains. 
But in interpreting those formularies, there was much disagreement 
of opinion as to their real import in relation to several subjects. 
And where there was a concurrence of views on a particular point, 
there was often a wide divergence of judgment in regard to the 
deductions which it warranted. As the ill-natured remark, “‘ ‘Thou 
art not yet fifty years old,” will scarcely be applied to us, we are 
the more ready to offer our testimony to the fact, that considerable 
difference of opinion among intelligent christians of the Congrega- 
tional order, respecting the true import of some important positions 
in our ancient standards of doctrine, is no new thing under the sun. 
Much within the dark period under review, we have heard on va- 
rious occasions and in divers places, men of the same denomina- 
tion, very pious men, and men who esteemed each other as such, 
contend earnestly about the meaning, not only of this and that ar- 
ticle of human composure, but the signification also of many a doc- 
trinal passage, recorded in “‘ words w hich the Holy Ghost teacheth.” 
Often indeed the contention was sharp, as between Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and served to lower the tone of vital piety. But great as 
were the speculative differences between imperfectly good men ; 

various as were the schemes of mental philosophy which they em- 
ployed in expounding the standards of faith, whether divine or 
human; and much as the interests of religion may have suffered 
from an excess of controversial eagerness ; yet those too disputatious 
christians never called one another heretics, much less published 
each other as such. ‘They did not desire a mutual separation ; 
they neither predicted it, nor proclaimed or felt the necessity of it. 
In Separatism itself, which arose in earlier times, and which with 
all its mischief was daily before their eyes, they saw the direful 
evils of separation ; and, disgusted at the sight, they continued, with 
few exceptions, to abide where they belonged. 

As there were serious differences among , christians respecting va- 
rious points of religious doctrine, it is not wonderful that the impen- 
itent took a deep interest in the questions at issue, and generally 
espoused the wrong side. The great use which was made of the 
Catechism during the season of childhood and youth, and the doc- 
trinal cast of a great proportion of the preaching, had some ten- 
deney to harmonize the views of the people ; for the vast majority 
of the ministers being united in sentiment, concurred in their pub- 
lic expositions of the established formularies. But the tendency 
was extensively contradicted, by collisions of opinion among pro- 
fessors of religion ; by the influence of those who had espoused 
openly the Arminien or Antinomian scheme ; and more than all, 
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by the aversion to the truth of hearts unreconciled to God. It 
is very manifest that in consequence perhaps, of the greater 
light which is now shed from the pulpit on subjects connected with 
the moral character, purposes, and government of God, and 
the nature of moral agency, there is among the impenitent, gene- 
rally, less agitation and rancor, in relation to these subjects, than 
there was in those times. 

But we have not unfolded the-whole field of contention. Much 
defensive controversy was issued from the press by the divines of 
that day. The authority of our ministry and the validity of our 
ordinances, were violently attacked by an order of religionists, from 
the insolence and oppression of whose fathers the pilgrims of New- 
England had been constrained to flee. ‘The controversy with the 
Baptists, the Separates, a few Quakers, and at length with the 
new sect of Wesleyans, waxed warm. Enemies arose to asperse, 
if not with intent to overthrow, the college, which is now the chief 
literary glory of Connecticut. All these aggressions and many 
more required to be resisted, and they were resisted promptly and 
with great ability. But under great provocation, the spirit of the 
combatant sometimes prevailed over the spirit of the christian ; 
and what with the natural tendency of much public controversy to 
absorb the general attention, and what with the almost unavoida- 
ble sympathy of the people with the feelings of the polemics, the 
standard of piety was not a little lowered. 

It is supposed by many who witness the occasional commotions 
which occur in our churches at the present day, that the churches 
in those times were little troubled with such evils. But this is as 
if a person standing on a shore lashed by angry billows, should fan- 
cy all to be tranquil on the face of the deep beyond the limits of 
his field of vision. One source of contention was indeed wanting : 
church discipline was grossly neglected, and when attended to, was 
approached with criminal backwardess. ‘This was only the effect of 
spiritual declension. But the absence of a healthful tone of piety in 
the churches was rendered still more apparent, by the internal con- 
vulsions which frequently arose, when the administration of disci- 
pline was attempted. It is not necessary minutely to describe 
those painful scenes. It is enough to say, that if they occurred 
more seldom than in those days, it was because the members 
of the churches were less faithful in mutual watchfulness ; and 
that when they did take place, they were commonly more unhappy 
in their character and results. Nothing of the kind more disastrous 
has arisen to distress and disgrace any of the churches in New Eng- 
land during the present century, than the bitter contention which 
was engendered by a case of discipline in Stockbridge, in the year 
1779; and that was but one instance out of many equally mischie- 
vous. Contest and alienation do now occasionally attend the set- 
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tlement ofa pastor; but none, we apprehend, more deplorable than 
those which arose on such an occasion in Meriden, in the year 1769. 
And although a greater proportion of the pastors remained with 
their people till death, than is now the case, yet, when any one was 
removed by constraint, or by translation to a more important sta- 
tion, it was usually attended and followed by greater dissentions in 
the parish. Examples of the one kind or the other, especially of 
the former, were of such frequent occurrence in New England, as 
to render specification needless. ‘To the remarks we have made 
respecting the various controversies of that day,—remarks perhaps 
unwarrantably dilated, we would only add that if any are dispo- 
sed to say, “the former days were better than these,” their sensi- 
tiveness in regard to existing evils must be out of due proportion, 
or their historical documents very different from our own. 

6. The fact that there were almost no religious meetings except 
on the sabbath, shows that the cause of Christ was far from being in 
a flourishing condition. During the great revival, meetings at all times 
in the week and in various districts of the parishes, had beencommon. 
Such is ordinarily the desire of anxious sinners to get more feeling, 
as the customary phrase is, that rather than go with what impres- 
sion they have to the stillness of their closets, where nothing exter- 
nal may operate to dislodge from their minds the truth that has af- 
fected them, or counteract its appropriate influence ; they rush again 
and again to places where the exhortations, and prayers, and sing- 
ing, and the diversified attractions of a visible assembly, too often 
soothe their anxieties, or produce excitements of a less hopeful 
kind. Correct as their speculative views on the subject may be, 
they do nevertheless, in their too frequent resorts to such meetings, 
proceed practically on the principle that the influence by which 
they are to be benefited, pertains rather to these social scenes, 
than to the truth and the Spirit who revealed it ;—that they are to 
be lulled or pressed, or compelled, or somehow wrought upon, by 
a mysterious energy of the meeting, little realizing, much less deep- 
ly feeling, that all God demands and all they need, is, the instant 
and voluntary surrender of their hearts to Christ. We do verily be- 
lieve that one reason why so great a proportion of those who are deep- 
ly impressed in a time of revival, fail of regeneration, is, that the 
bustle, we had almost said the seduction, of meeting after meeting 
for weeks or months, absorbs too much of their attention and in- 
terest, and withdraws them too much from their closets, where free 
from external attractions, they can in many, if not in most cases, 
best perform that perhaps most calm and deliberate of all acts ever 
performed by a sinner,—the act of surrendering the heart to God. 

But we hope to be understood as speaking only against extremes. 
For while on the one hand we are fully convinced that such meet- 
ings may be, and sometimes are, so multiplied as to obstruct the 
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conversion of the sinner, which, throughout the bible, is not only 
made the object of command, but represented as being, under God, 
the sinner’s own act; on the other hand, we are no less certain 
that when this number is not too great, they are exceedingly use- 
ful, as tending directly to facilitate the doing of that act. 

Nor in the absence of a revival can they be dispensed with, 
consistently with the spiritual welfare of either a church or a_peo- 
ple; although their number then requires to be still less. ‘They 
have a happy effect in rendering christians more familiar with each 
other, in keeping the subject of religion more constantly in their 
thoughts, in making the impenitent more conversant with eternity, 
and very often in producing religious excitements. Nay, whenever 
there is any considerable number of intelligent christians, who live 
in any good measure under the influence of the evangelical truths 
which they believe, such means of mutual growth in grace, will be 
resorted to almost of course. ‘There is within them what may be 
called a spontaneous appetence for such privileges, which neces- 
sitates their existence. If the sounder parts of the Episcopal 
church, whether in England or America, are carefully inspected, 
it will be found that “they, to a great extent, are as eagerly 
availing themselves of these means of religious. improvement, as 
christians of any other name ; in meek regardlessness of the outcries 
both of the ungodly rabble, and of their spiritual dignitaries, against 
*‘ evening meetings” and “ conventicles.”” ‘These meetings for so- 
cial devotion on the secular days of the week, pervade the most 
spiritual portions of every communion, not only in our own country 
and in the distant land of our ancestors ; but in France, Germany , 
Switzerland, and in every other region where the genuine spirit of 
protestantism is associated with the form of it. Applying the lan- 
guage within these restrictions, it may be said, “ their line is gone 
out through all the earth.” 

But the churches of New England generally, proscribed these 
religious advantages during the greater part of the period under ex- 
amination. A larger proportion of the people than is now the case, 
were in the regular habit of attending public worship on the sab- 
bath, and occasionally the pastor delivered a lecture on the after- 
noon of a week day at a private dwelling ; but more generally to 
accommodate some very aged or infirm person who was unable to 
repair to the house of God. ‘The public service preparatory to the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was universally mantained ; and at 
funerals, there was commonly a sermon. With these exceptions, 
there were among the Congregationalists almost no religious meet- 
ings of any kind, ‘for months and years. Different classes of Sep- 
aratists frequently assembled, both in the day time and in the night, 
professedly for purposes of devotion, but in reality, too often with 
an insidious eye to the acquisition of proselytes. The boisterous 
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manner of the preachers or exhorters, the slanderous charges which 
they brought against the doctrines or rights of “ the standing or- 
der,” the frequent perversion of the scriptures through ignorance 
and fanatical heat, the indecorums and undue protraction of their 
meetings, awakened in our predecessors generally, a suspicion that 
all was not right as to the motive, and therefore had an unfortu- 
nate influence in leading them to take the ground of indifference or 
opposition to the introduction of “conference meetings” among 
themselves. ‘This was not the sole,—probably it was not the main 
cause. Aside from their disgust at what was offensively irregular, 
they rarely felt enough the power of religion, or the value of spir- 
itual improvement, to institute such assemblies, and make them what 
they should be,—powerful auxiliaries in the work of their own 
sanctification, and in that of reclaiming sinners to God. 

But it is time to take a view of some of the causes to which the 
religious declension we have described was owing. 

1. Violent emotions are always of short continuance ; and usu- 
ally their duration is brief in proportion to their strength. This is 
a law of the human constitution ; and it controls the operation of 
all the natural susceptibilities of the species, not excepting those 
which are excited in the breast of the anxious sinner, the elated 
victim of self-deception, and the fanatical christian. In all these 
cases there will be found a pretty exact inverse proportion between 
the strength of the irregular emotion, and the period of its exis- 
tence. Of all sinners who resist the Holy Ghost and fail of con- 
version, none so soon return to their wonted thoughtlessness, as 
those whose fear and horror are the greatest. 'The same relation 
is commonly observed to exist between the duration of a revival, 
and the degree of the simultaneous impressions which it involves. 
And not only are uncommonly powerful excitements of the kind 
very temporary ; they are ordinarily followed by a less desirable 
state of things, than a revival that is more free from overwhelming 
emotions, and therefore more regular and prolonged. Each of the 
revivals which in rapid succession, constituted the great reforma- 
tion in New England, was almost overpowering as to the degree 
of feeling produced, was short in duration, and attended with much 
regularity ; and that all this tended to prepare the way for an un- 
happy state of things in the church and out of it, must be obvious. 
Nothing was more natural than that as the ardor of the enthu- 
siasts cooled, some of them finding themselves destitute of experi- 
mental religion, should doubt the reality of it in any case, become 
totally indifferent to the subject, and cast off all moral restraints ; 
and that others should cherish their unholy rancor, and prosecute 
their offensive measures with a still greater pertinacity, lest they 
should seem to betray a conviction that they had taken -wrong 
ground. It was natural also that the body of the impenitent 
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should for different reasons, settle down, as in fact they did, in the 
quiet belief that revivals are factitious and calamitous ;—some from 
a dreadful revulsion of feeling which succeeded the great solicitude 
which they had wickedly banished ; some from the many irregulari- 
ties which they charged upon that work of grace as integral parts 
of it; some from the pride of their own sagacity which early led 
them to take an unfavorable view of such scenes; and all froma 
strong aversion to religion itself. Had there been less animal feel- 
ing, there had been less extravagance to administer offense. Had 
there been less physical sensation in the breast of the anxious sin- 
ner, the probability of his conversion would in many instances 
have been increased ; or if he effectually resisted his impressions, 
they would have been followed by less obduracy, and less inclination 
either tosport with his past seriousness, or asperse the work of the 
Spirit :—and for this obvious reason, that his previous solicitude 
would have had more connection with his understanding. And 
had there been no enthusiastic fervors among christians, none of 
the many evils would have ensued, which in part resulted from a 
revolting transition from feverish heat, to the opposite condition of 
a torpid chill. At any rate, it is safe to say, that had there been 
no extremes on the one hand, there had been fewer on the other. 
Certain we are that many of the unpleasant features of the age 
which we are considering, were the natural effects of the irregular 
excitements which preceded its commencement. 

2. The pulpit was in some degree answerable for the decline of 
religion in those times. While we are far from ascribing perfection 
to the ablest ministrations of the gospel at the present day—and 
while we would tread reverently on the ashes of a former genera- 
tion of divines, we are clearly of the opinion that a considerable 
proportion of their preaching was faulty in several respects. We 
say nothing of the cant of censoriousness which characterized the 
discourses of the seceders, and nothing of the formality and tame- 
ness of such as were customarily delivered by the adherents of 
the Arminian school. ‘The preaching of the orthodox was mark- 
ed by various aspects. “There was no want of divisions and sub- 
divisions, and various other kinds of ostensible logic. But after 
all, there was too little thorough investigation. ‘There was not a 
suitable adjustment of topics to the state either of the whole con- 
gregation, or of individuals, who needed respectively a portion of 
meat in due season. ‘Their preparation for the pulpit was made 
generally on Saturday ; and very extensively, it was deferred till 
the after part of that day. ‘Their discourses were crowded with 
too many particulars which, although not perhaps altogether irrele- 
vant, were frequently trite ‘and unessential. They proceeded not 
on the principle of selecting only a few things of the greatest mo- 
ment, but on the principle of bringing in every thing that thew 
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doctrinal announcements would cover, whether it were borrowed 
from Henry’s Commentary, or hastily summoned to their aid du- 
ring the hour of preparatory musings. It was no objection to the 
formal introduction of a point into a sermon, that it had been pre- 
sented as an argument, a motive or an inference, in each of the 
preceding half dozen discourses. In a great proportion of cases, 
it would seem that the chief thing regarded in preparing hints for 
sermons, was not the consideration of the greater impressiveness of 
a few well selected topics ably discussed, but such a multiplica- 
tion of items that if any one or more of them, in the delivery, 
should not prove sufficiently prolific for the exigencies of the 
speaker, the number remaining might be sure to afford mat- 
ter enough to fill out the accustomed hour of performance. We 
complain not that instead of writing their discourses in full, they in 
many cases trusted the whole affair of language to the time of de- 
livery. This to a certain extent, had been well. ‘The great evil 
was, that previous to entering the desk, they had almost as little 
to do with a scrupulous selection of the thoughts, as with the 
preparation of the diction. 

That was an age also in which the pulpit was peculiarly barren 
of illustration. ‘The abundant analogies which are supplied by 
every part of the physical world, and “which, when properly em- 
ployed, are so servicable in producing distinct and vivid apprehen- 
sions of divine truth, were seldom called to the aid of the preach- 
er. ‘The seeming obscurities which pertam to many parts of the 
moral administration of God, were rarely attempted to be remo- 
ved, and made to appear beauties and glories, by pointing out 
their correspondence with similar operations or phenomena, in his 
government of the world of matter. Almost no resemblances 
were sought among the familiar scenes of common life, to relieve 
the perplexities which so naturally arise in the uninstructed mind 
relative to the subjects of free agency, dependance, and accounta- 
bility. And it was well if numbers, from the fear of dishonor- 
ing the Most High, did not hesitate to allude to the relation be- 
tween an earthly parent and child, for the purpose of adding in- 
tensity to the impressions of their hearers respecting the paternal 
tenderness of the Almighty,—a tenderness which the bible univer- 
sally ascribes to him without the shadow of figure. By the min- 
isters generally, religion was made a province “by itself, so utterly 
dissociated from all relation to other things, as to be supposed in- 
capable of elucidation or enforcement by any physical analogies. 
The Puritan divines, in the days of Cromwell, erred even to 
quaintness and satiety, by the superabundance of the resemblances 
which they traced between the kingdoms of nature and of grace. 
But multitudes of those who succeeded Tennent, Bellamy, and 
others of the same fervid temperament, went to the other ex- 
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treme. As to any use which could be made of the order, 
beauty and grandeur of the physical universe, by way of spiritu- 
al illustration, they deserted the rich field, and were as destitute 
of glow, “as if nature, in its inventory of their faculties, had for- 
gotten an imagination.” 

Were we called upon to specify some of the distinguishing traits 
of modern orthodox preaching, and those which impart to it per- 
haps the greater part of its peculiar power, we should mention these 
two, as among its most valuable qualities, viz. the fewness, and in- 
teresting nature, of the topics embraced in a single discourse, and 
the abundance as well as pertinence, of the zdlustrations employed 
to give clearness and force to the truths presented. Under such 
preaching a congregation cannot be inattentive, nor can they well 
be destitute of emotion. ‘There is too much of one thing brought 
before the mind to admit of transition or confusion ; and that is in- 
vested with so much illustrative imagery, drawn from objects famil- 
iar to the whole audience, that the truth is seen, and felt, and re- 
membered. In these two things consisted the great charm and 
power of His preaching, who spake as never man spake. His 
discourses generally had but one point, and that could be nei- 
ther misapprehended nor unfelt ; for it was thrust into the mind of 
friend and foe through the transparency of a parable, whose spirit- 
ual import was instantly understood from a perfect acquaintance 
with the objects from which it had been derived. But the minis- 
ters to whom we have referred, discarding, as the most of them 
did, the agreeable and quickening stimulus of copious illustration, 
were formal and dull in their manner, and produced little impres- 
sion on the minds of their hearers. Rhetoric was a thing too pro- 
fane to be admitted so near the altar, or to be tolerated even within 
the court of the gentiles ; and religion was made to disdain the kind 
offices which the material world, as a valuable handmaid, might 
easily have been made to render. ‘That we have not over-stated 
this defect in a large proportion of the sacred ministrations of that 
day, will be obvious to all who have been conversant with the prin- 
ted and manuscript sermons which have come down from those times, 
—to all who shall make due inquiry on the subject of the most in- 
telligent of aged people now living, and indeed, to all those who 
have a distinct recollection of very many of the worthy ministers 
who, in a good old age, departed to their rest before the com- 
mencement of the present century. 

We quite mistake the complexion of those times, if there was 
not too great a fondness for doctrinal discussion among the general- 
ity of ministers. ‘The distinguishing features of the Calvinistic sys- 
tem, had long been, and still continued to be, encountered with ran- 
cor and ridicule ; and all the arts of perversion, false deduction and 
provoking invective, were diligently employed to cover the doc- 
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trines impugned, with opprobrium. This, while it daunted some 
timid spirits, and restrained them within the limits of hortatory 
preaching, naturally tended to put bolder and more independent 
minds on the defensive. And the number was not small of those 
who proceeded from sabbath to sabbath, to a direct onset upon the 
assailants. ‘There unquestionably needed to be the more discus- 
sion of this kind, because previous to the great revival doctrinal 
religion had been little understood; and because the popular 
mind was still extensively ignorant and unsettled, and there- 
fore in a state to be easily seduced into dangerous errors. Ed- 
wards had been attacked at different points by Chauncey and Dana, 
Bellamy by Mather, and nearly every other Calvinistic writer of 
eminence, by men of some distinction in the opposite corps. ‘The 
orthodox, therefore, were called into the field, not only pro aris et 
focis, but also to prevent multitudes of the halting from being led 
away by acontrary influence. But the habit of restricting the dis- 
cussions of the pulpit chiefly to subjects of christian doctrine, was 
continued long after the special necessity which led to it had 
ceased. A taste for speculation and useless debate ensued. ‘Too 
many truths were elevated to the rank of fundamental doctrines ; 
and too great a stress was laid on the importance of a perfect agree- 
ment onall points embraced in a full system of theology. Ina 
word, ministers and their hearers gained more perhaps in acuteness 
of intellect and polemical skill, than in the love of God and man, 
and the general sanctification of their spirit. 

Far be it from us to bring a railing accusation against that com- 
pany of spiritual watchmen, who stood so manfully in the breach- 
es of Zion in the day of her extremity, and contended so earnestly 
for the faith which was once delivered unto the saints. But much 
as we revere the men, and, with very few exceptions, love the doc- 
trmes which they so laboriously defended and urged, we cannot dis- 
guise the conviction, that perhaps most of them were too much ab- 
sorbed in this kind of inculcation, to furnish the requisite develop- 
ment of all the other portions of revealed truth. It is certain that 
when any good seemed to result from their preaching, whether in 
the quickening of saints, or the conversion of sinners, they ascribed 
it almost exclusively to the instrumentality of the doctrines which 
they had taught. And this manner of accounting for these happy 
events, continued to be almost the only method of solution in such 
cases, several years after the close of the century. ‘Their mista- 
ken views were transmitted without abatement to their highly favor- 
ed successors, who, in their numerous printed narratives of the 
work of grace which occurred in very many of their parishes, pre- 
sented almost invariably a formal list of the more severe but im- 
portant doctrines ofthe gospel, and ascribed to their influence near- 
ly the whole of the excitement which each had described. Neither 
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the integrity of their understanding, nor the soundness of their 
piety is to be impeached ; and yet it is believed that having im- 
bibed the doctrinal predilections of their fathers, they imputed far 
too little influence to the historical, preceptive, and various other 
parts of the bible, which they had often unfolded in the 
desk ; and which from the bare fact of their being constituent por- 
tions of a revelation from God, must be supposed scarcely less ef- 
ficacious than the doctrines of the gospel, in the great work of con- 
viction and conversion. 

But the evils that flowed from a disproportionate fondness for 
doctrinal religion had been less, if the laborious sticklers for exact 
orthodoxy, had been more careful to exhibit the practical bearings 
of the several tenets on which they so much insisted. In this re- 
spect, however, they greatly failed. ‘Their whole end too often 
seemed to be attained, when the multifarious proof of their thesis 
had constrained intellectual assent. ‘Their practical discourses, for 
many of their sermons were of this character, were closed with 
quite a sufficiency of “uses,” for “admonition,” “ exhortation,” 
‘“‘ conviction,” “‘ consolation,” etc. But their doctrinal discussions 
frequently terminated with the last item of proof. Sometimes 
they closed with denunciations against all opposers, and sometimes 
with severe commination against all doubters. Or if a formal de- 
duction from what had been demonstrated was announced, the “ con- 
sectary” itself was very often in the form of some other doctrinal 
position. 

From the defects which have been mentioned as characterizing 
very much of the preaching, viz. the want of due selection of 
matter, the absence of striking illustration, and a disproportionate 
exhibition of doctrine, it is easy to infer that the power of the 
christian pulpit was exceedingly weakened as to its practical effect. 
It was too little calculated to awaken the sensibilities of the soul, 
to disturb the conscience, and make the sinner utterly dissatisfied 
with his perilous condition, and with himself. ‘That there were 
almost no revivals in that long period was owing, we believe, not 
to an arbitrary suspension of divine influence, but, among other 
causes, to the lamentable want of those qualities in the selection 
and presentation of revealed truth, which are essential to its high- 
est utility, as God’s most appropriate instrument in subduing the 
world to himself. 

But it must not be omitted, that some of the doctrines much in- 
sisted on, were either erroneous or mixed with error, and therefore 
hurtful in their tendency. All the natural sentiments of the hu- 
man mind respecting the justice of God, and the moral fitness of 
of things, were not unfrequently violated, and the sensibilities of 
the soul shocked, by the reiterated, confident, and unqualified de- 
claration from the desk, that all the descendants of Adam are per- 
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sonally guilty of his first sin, and that the righteousness of Christ is 
made, by imputation, a personal quality of believers. Every 
untrammeled mind did then, as it does now, instinctively revolt 
from such absurdities. But by the parade of argumentation, defer- 
ence to authority, and the suppositions of infallibility in long estab- 
lished formularies, the dictates of reason were hushed, and the 
yielding spirit escaped from the consciousness of inconsistency , by re- 
treating to the alledged mysteriousness of these high and incom- 
prehensible matters. By representing regeneration as exclu- 
sively God’s act,—and an act too, by which some physical obstruction 
to the exercise of holy affection is removed, or by which a “ foun- 
tain” is literally created “ out” of which such affection may flow ; 
great numbers of those pious divines took the most effectual course 
to furnish sinners with an excuse for their continued unregeneracy, 
and to lull their consciences into profound repose. It is not won- 
derful, that so few were born again under their ministrations, when, 
so far from pressing the wicked to ‘ make unto themselves a new 
heart,’ they defined regeneration to be solely God’s work, and af- 
firmed that if it was ever effected, sinners themselves would and 
could have no active agency init. ‘They did indeed press the ob« 
ligation to repent and love God. But the obligation was not, and 
could not be, felt, if the definition commonly given of regeneration 
was admitted to be just; for if repentance and love are streams 
which can flow only from a fountain that God has previously and 
literally created in the soul, it is impossible for the unregenerate, 
without an entire renunciation of common sense, to feel culpable in 
not exercising those affections. It was to little purpose, that some 
true light was shed from the pulpit on the nature of moral inability, 
so long as that light was again and again extinguished by the offi- 
ciousness of false pity and of many a soothing direction, which ten- 
ded to make such as happened to be solicitous about their sal- 
vation, feel that their mability was, after all, physical, unavoidable, 
and therefore venial. And it was to quite as little purpose that 
when they complained of an inability to do any thing acceptable 
to God, and yet were directed to repent, they were in the same 
breath told to do it in devout reliance on the Spirit of God for as- 
sistance. For not only were their minds thus diverted from the 
particular duty enjoined, and therefore unfitted for the performance 
of it, but that devout reliance itself on divine aid,—what is it but 
a holy affection, to the exercise of which their ability might have 
been represented as inadequate, with no less reason than it had 
been to the primary duty ? 

We cannot but think that the above doctrinal views and _instruc- 
tions, as well as some others which our readers will gladly excuse 
us from detailing, were mischievous in their tendency, and to a con- 
siderable extent, m their actual effects. ‘Thieir general prevalence 
Vou. V. 29 
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for so long a time, is to be ascribed to causes which still continue to 
operate in many of our churches, and even in some high places of 
theological lore. We refer them chiefly to prejudices of education, to 
an unreasonable obsequiousness to the authority of human standards, 
to the want of independent and thorough investigation, and to an 
unaccountable dread of symbolizing, on any debated point, with 
persons marshaled beneath a somewhat different doctrinal banner. 
3. It may be supposed that the low state.of religion was owing, 

in some degree, to the want of a greater familiarity of ministers with 
the various classes of their people. How much of their deficiency in 
this department of their duty may be imputed to the cares imposed 
on them by the considerable farms which many of them, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, were almost necessitated to 
possess and cultivate ;—how much to habits of mental abstraction, 
which were not altogether uncommon ;—how much to a mistaken 
view of the means requisite to the maintenance of proper ministe- 
rial dignity ;—how much to the respect they naturally felt for the 
course pursued by their grave and still more unsocial predeces- 
sors ;—how much to the distance at which their people were 
accustomed to stand, under the influence of a veneration for their 
pastors which inspired timidity, and bordered on awe ;—how much 
of the defect which we are deploring, is to be ascribed to any or all 
of these causes, we cannot precisely say. Our main concern is 
with the fact, and its unhappy effects. Parochial visits were some- 
times made ; but they were too unfrequent, too formal, and too little 
of a strictly pastoral nature. In families of wealth and refinement, 
they were commonly attended with a parade that was adverse to 
religious improvement ; and in those of humble rank, they occasioned 
bustle and dismay, not to say trepidation,—all which were unfriend- 
ly to the attainment of much spiritual benefit from the interview. 
Ifa child standing at a window exclaimed, ‘“ The minister is com- 
ing |? instead of exciting smiles of gladness, it frequently sent a 
thrill of solicitude into the breasts of the parents, and inspired the 
whole household with dismay. When he entered the dwelling, 
if it was tenanted by a family in low circumstances, the children 
perhaps had already fled toa different apartment, or were seated in 
almost breathless wonder in the farthest part of the room, or on stools 
on either hand of the capacious fireplace so common in former times. 
He might ask them some questions from the Catechism, and ad- 
dress a few words to them collectively, on the subject of religion ; 
but the manner was commonly so distant from every thing familiar 
and winning, and so marked by a stately and repulsive gravity, as 
to awaken in their minds associations most unfavorable to him and 
his instructions ; and it was well, if they were not glad when he 
was gone. There were many pleasing exceptions to these 
statements. But it must he coneeded, that there was general- 
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ly far less happy versatility im adapting the thoughts, language 
and whole manner to the capacities, circumstances and characteris- 
tic traits of different people, than is exhibited at the present day. 

Ministers had very little intercourse with the young people in 
their respective parishes. ‘This was owing partly to their own 
neglect in seeking to gain access to the youth, and to inspire 
them with confidence and affection; and partly to the almost 
appalling reverence with which the latter were taught to re- 
gard their pastors. When the minister passed from the threshold 
of the sanctuary towards the pulpit, they had been accustomed to 
see all below, especially all in the vicinity of the “broad aisle,” 
rise from their seats, and bow to the reverend man of God. And 
when he formally addressed them in any part of a sermon, the 
whole population of the galleries in many places, in conformity to 
parental injunction, and immemorial usage, were instantly on their 
feet, and remained in a standing posture till the address was con- 
cluded. Every thing in the house of God ;—every thing in the 
manner in which the older people treated him personally, or spoke 
of him in his absence, tended to induce the younger portion of his 
flock, to place themselves at an inaccessible distance from him. 
Their whole education in this respect, though well intended, was 
nevertheless calculated entirely to defeat its object ; for it led them 
to invest both his office and himself with a kind of sanctity and 
awfulness, which alike repelled their approach to him, and increased 
the difficulty of his access to them. 

But although ministers of that day were, in general, culpably 
deficient in endeavors to remove the factitious barriers thus raised 
against a free and affectionate intercourse with the young people 
of their charge, it should not be imputed altogether to indif- 
ference to the subject on their part. They ought to be allow- 
ed this limited apology ,—if indeed it is not rather another proof of 
their delinquency, that they had not the advantage of those pecu- 
liar facilities of contact with young people which are now so abun- 
dantly supplied to pastors by revivals; by an extensive diffusion of 
piety among the younger classes of the community; by religious 
meetings of various kinds on week days; and by charitable associ- 
ations —all which together, conspire to bring both the aged and 
the young into familiar, and almost daily, intercourse with their 
spiritual shepherds. 

It cannot be denied that the main business of a minister is to 
‘preach the word.” In this more than all others he is to be “ in- 
stant in season and out of season.” Still these various other ser- 
vices are immensely important ; and none of them more so, than 
pastoral visits so conducted as to render the spiritual watchman in 
a good degree familiar with all his flock, on religious as well as 
other subjects. This is clear not only from the very nature of the 
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case, but from the example of Christ and his apostles, and also 
from the universally happy effects of such ministerial fidelity, 

wherever it exists. ‘That there were so few cases of conversion 
among the different classes of the community, and so few young 
persons belonging to the churches in those days, was owing in no 
small degree, we “believe, to the fact that ministers and their peo- 
ple were to so great an extent, reciprocally inaccessible to each 
other. ‘The pastor was too little visible to his flock, except on the 
sabbath ; and then he was seen only at a distance, and in his offi- 
cial robes. ‘They heard his voice from the pulpit; but its tones 
were those of solemn declamation. It was seldom heard in their 
dwellings, in the attractiveness of various, easy, and familiar, con- 
versation. 

4, The easy terms on which persons were often admitted into 
the church, may be mentioned as another cause of the religious 
declension. Very rarely was there any committee to assist the 
pastor in the examination of candidates, and share a portion of the 
responsibility of deciding whether they should be recommended to 
the church. It is natural therefore to suppose, that with all his 
piety and discrimination of moral character, he might often be in- 
duced, by a desire to see his diminutive church enlar ged, and by 
the fear of giving offense if the applicants were repelled, to spread 
over them a mantle of charity somewhat broad. And this was 
frequently done. ‘The “half-way covenant,” though still in use 
in some of the churches, was generally laid aside; and yet the 
same cause that originally led to the adoption of it in the preceding 
century, now paved the way for the admission of members on 
grounds scarcely less exceptionable. ‘The churches were mostly 
very small, and some of them on the borders of extinction. Re- 
vivals being of rare occurrence, and cases of conversion exceeding- 
ly few, recruits were obtained to a fearful extent by lowering the 
standard of admission, so as to accord with qualifications which 
consisted chiefly in a fair exterior, and a desire to approach the 
table of the Lord. It became somewhat common for pastors to 
admit persons thus qualified, without asking more than two or 
three questions respecting their religious experience. Sometimes 
only one inquiry was made, and that no less general and indecisive 
of inward piety, than whether they assented to the standard of 
faith adopted by the church, which they wished to join. Seldom 
did any make a public profession of religion, till they were of an 
age to be surrounded by a family of children; and then a large 
proportion of them did it principally, it is to be feared, from a de- 
sire to procure for their offspring the privilege of baptism. In- 
deed, we have been told by various aged persons in different parts 
ot New England who united with orthodox churches in those days, 
that this was their chief motive in the transaction ; and also that, 
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being known to possess a fair moral character, they were receiv- 
ed with scarcely the shadow of examination, as to their experimental 
acquaintance with religion. 

It needs not another word on this topic, to show that the cause 
of religion was low. For if churches gathered on the strictest 
principle of admission contain unworthy members, and exert too 
little healthful influence on the surrounding world, how deplorable 
must be the state of things within the fold and without, when its 
entrance is furnished with scarcely the semblance of a guard, but 
is left an open path-way for the ingress of all persons, however des- 
titute of spiritual qualifications, provided they cast away the exter- 
nal mien of hostility ! 

5. It is questionable whether the practice, then universally pre- 
valent, of requiring confessions of scandalous offenses to be made 
in the presence of the whole worshiping assembly, was not produc- 
tive of much moral evil. It is not countenanced, much less is it 
required by any passage of scripture that we have been able to 
find. The apostle James, directly addressing christians, says, 
‘Confess your faults one to another.’ But if it were certain that 
the injunction does not respect confession to be made to the offen- 
ded as individuals, it can at most relate only to such as are to be 
offered to the church. ‘To suppose that the offender is to acknowledge 
his fault in the presence of a promiscuous assembly, is not only a 
mere inference, but an inference which contradicts the very letter 
of the command. ‘The thing explicitly required, is the satisfaction 
which he is to make to his brethren, not to the world at large. 

Will it be said that when a christian commits a disciplinary of- 
fense, the cause of religion suffers in the view of the impenitent, 
a degradation which can be removed only by a confession in their 
presence? But who does not know, that religion itself is not an- 
swerable for the delinquencies of its professed adherents? Will it 
be said that public acknowledgments are necessary, to remove the 
injury which the wicked themselves receive from cases of scandal ? 
But they are sensible of no injury. They complain of none. 
And we believe they receive none, which a confession before a 
promiscuous congregation, has any tendency to cancel. On the 
contrary, so far as we have observed, such a confession has gene- 
rally an unhappy effect on their minds. And this is precisely our 
main objection against it. Wherever the usage obtains, some of 
the impenitent spectators are commonly disposed to sympathize 
with the confessor, as suffering disgrace under an imposition both 
despotic and crue] ; some, influenced perhaps by feelings of ma- 
lignity towards christians generally, rejoice in the public degrada- 
tion of any one of them; some are inclined to make the transaction 
a subject of banter and ridicule ; and many of the young who be- 
long not to the church, especially when the crime acknowledged 
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is of an indelicate nature, are gratified, if not corrupted, by the 
scene. In those times, flagrant vices of the kind now referred to, 
were vastly more frequent than they are at the present day. The 
inferior degree of social refinement will account for the difference 
in part; but it is more than probable that it was in some measure, 
owing to the unhappy frequency with which the minds of the 
young were turned towards those sins, and filled with improper 
images, by means of such public disclosures of guilt. 

6. There were certain things pertaining extensively to domestic 
devotion which, as exerting a prejudicial influence, ought not to be 
wholly overlooked. ‘There were three serious defects in family 
prayer, which, as the duty was commonly performed, tended to 
counteract its good effects on the domestic circle. One was, that 
the prayer was perhaps usually a stated form committed to mem- 
ory, and recited verbatim at every periodical season of social wor- 
ship, durmg life. And in most cases, when this mode was not 
adopted, the heads of the praying families, yielding themselves im- 
plicitly to the guidance of Watts as to the number as well as order, 
of the several parts of prayer, and to Henry, as to the texts of © 
scripture to be incorporated into the service, confined themselves 
to one course of thought, and one almost invariable sequence of 
biblical phraseology. ‘There was little to choose between this 
method and the former. Both methods were formal, not to say 
slavish. Both induced a tame and unaffecting generality in the 
petitions, by excluding all adaptation to the varying circumstances 
of the family, the church and the world. Both tended to beget 
inattention and lassitude in the listeners, and want of interest in the 
performers. They who practiced on either plan were too often led in- 
to it by their pastors. ‘The ministers of that day must be allowed the 
praise of laboring to induce masters of families under their spiritual 
care to maintain domestic worship. But they were too forward 
to recommend the use of an invariable form, to all such as shrunk 
from the duty on the ground of an alledged want of the gift re- 
quisite to extemporaneous prayer. ‘The ‘other species of formal- 
ity, they countenanced by their own example. Great numbers 
of them had fallen into such an habitual sameness in their public 
prayers, that it was not difficult for the auditors to anticipate, with a 
good degree of certainty, the topics, forms of expression, and pas- 
sages of scripture, that were to be introduced. ‘There are not a 
few persons now living, who can accurately repeat much of the 
prayers customarily offered by their pastors fifty years ago, and 
even much of the language statedly appropriated to particular oc- 
casions. 

Another defect consisted in such a manner of utterance as very 
often rendered the service disagreeable, and sometimes disgusting 
to the hearers. In numraberless cases, there was an insufferable 
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drawling of the words; in others, an almost indiscriminate clutter 
of syllables thrust together in the rush of a pronunciation, so rapid 
as toconvey no intelligible meaning ; and in most, a periodical wa- 
vering of the voice between the grave and acute, that constituted 
a languishing but repulsive tone, now as urecoverably lost, we 
hope, as the ancient accents of many a dead language. These 
evils were very much owing to the use of precomposed forms, or 
the constant recurrence of familiar and hackneyed expressions. 
But however accounted for, they were disgusting to every hearer 
whose taste was not barbarous. ‘They provoked levity, ridicule 
and profane mimicry, among the youth, and led great numbers,— 
unjustly we admit,—to regard the whole service in the light of en- 
thusiastic extravagance, or hypocritical grimace. 

But there was a third defect. The prayers were almost univer- 
sally immoderate in length. Instead of being constructed on the 
principle of adaptation chiefly to the emergencies of the family, 
they were commonly so many circumnavigations of the globe ; and 
it was well if they did not embrace in their circuit the greater part 
of the moral universe. As to those who confined themselves to a 
literal form, however long, it is manifest that the weary course 
always pursued before, was to be traveled again at every successive 
season of devotion, however exhausted might be either the speaker 
or the hearers, or however late the hour. ‘Those who were not 
trammeled precisely in this manner, generally erred still more in 
the enormous length of their prayers. ‘The service whether per- 
formed extemporaneously or otherwise, ordinarily occupied near- 
ly half an hour, and sometimes doubled that space. It was a very 
common occurrence, that long previous to the close, some of the 
family were in a profound slumber, while to others, vexed at 
at the well known remoteness of the final sentence, sleep was inr- 
possible. It may well be supposed, therefore, that by most of the 
impenitent members of the household, each periodical season of 
family worship, was anticipated with aversion, submitted to with re- 
luctance, and thus made a means of increasing the hardness of 
their hearts. 

7. The prevailing neglect of religious reading contributed to the 
decline of piety. ‘The literary advantages of the people, espec- 
tally in the early part of the period, were comparatively small. 
There were common schools during a small portion of each year, 
but they imparted little knowledge, except what was gained under 
the triumvirate of the Psalter, the Catechism, and Dilworth. Little 
was done to raise the standard of common education from this state 
of depression, till towards the close of the century, the venerable 
lexicographer of our country arose, and commenced those various 
and laudable efforts which have been crowned with signal success 
throughout the Union. 
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It is not surprising that the generality of the people, being defi- 
cient both in education and in books, should have had but little taste 
for reading of any kind. Scarcely such a thing as a Social Libra- 
ry was known, except in some of the principal towns. There 
might be seen in one house, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress and per- 
haps Watts’ Sermons; in another, F’ox’s Martyrology, filled with 
cuts wretchedly designed and executed, and dreadful in their im- 
port; and in a third some other ponderous folio, such as Baxter’s 
Christian Directory, or the works of John Flavel. But be they 
what they might, they were few in number, and almost exclusively 
such as had been handed down from the venerated pilgrims,—some 
with very great care, and others in a state indicating the merciless 
treatment they had received from their present or former owners. 
But new books, except a few small ones for the use of children at 
school,—as they were seldom desired, so they were rarely pro- 
cured. An edition of Edwards on the Religious Affections, and 
of Bellamy’s True Religion Delineated, was indeed disposed of, 
after a length of time ; but instead of being faithfully studied, even 
by the mass of pious persons, they were generally laid aside, 
much as Euclid’s Geometry is whenever it falls into the hands of 
the common people. Now and then a sinner troubled in mind 
happened to light on Bellamy, and read him with advantage 
to his soul. And occasionally, a doubting christian consulted 
Edwards with great eargerness; but upon perusing what he says 
relative to the equivocal signs of gracious affections, in the 
former part of the treatise, was often induced to conclude against 
himself, and in a state bordering on despondency, to put the book 
thenceforth utterly away. Even many of the pastors for a period 
of thirty years, were conversant with neither the one author nor 
the other. By nearly all of them, Edwards was regarded as a 
great and good man, and his principal works were in their lean li- 
braries. But great numbers of them, from an aversion to what 
they conceived to be metaphysics, or, which is more probable, 
from a repugnance, to the labor of close investigation, laid that 
author by, and remained culpably ignorant of his opinions and 
reasonings, on most of the subjects on which he shed such a flood 
of light. In this, they were the prototypes of too many in the 
sacred office at the present day. We lament to say, that with- 
in a few years we have met with sundry excellent ministers who 
professed to be the devoted disciples of that great divine, but who 
had not dreamed of his having advanced a theory in direct oppo- 
sition to their own, to account for the commencement of depravity, 
in the human heart, until we laid before them the second chapter 
of the fourth part of his celebrated Treatise on Original Sin. 

That was not a reading age. Neither pastors nor people had 
much to do with books, in comparison of what is true of both in 
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these times. They had not indeed the same facilities for exten- 
sive reading that now exist; neither had they generally the same 
inclination to use the advantages which they possessed. ‘The peo- 
ple venerated, and implicitly trusted, their ministers ; and there- 
fore commonly depended on the pulpit and the bible, to afford 
them most of the religious knowledge which they deemed necessa- 
ry or desirable. ‘The state of religion being low, there resulted a 
prevalent distaste for books relating to spiritual topics; and that 
distaste becoming in its turn a powerful cause, produced a deplora- 
ble estrangement from the writings of holy men, and deepened the 
moral darkness already spread over the land. 

8. The unwearied efforts of the church of England, then gov- 
erned entirely by the high church party, to push her way into the 
colonies, and especially into Connecticut, together with much of 
the influence which that church exerted, wherever it had gained a 
foothold, contributed to the depression of religion in the commu- 
nity. We have before us two Reports of the Society for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in foreign parts, for the years 1768, and 
1772 respectively ; from one of which it appears that during the 
last mentioned year, the society employed in ten of the American 
colonies, no less than e7ghty Episcopal missionaries, besides fifteen 
catechists and schoolmasters. New England was the favorite field 
for the display of this wonderful liberality ; and of all New Eng- 
land, Connecticut was privileged with the chief share of the bless- 
ing; having had assigned to her nineteen missionaries with a 
salary to each of about thirty-six pounds sterling, whereas only 
fifteen were granted to Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island collectively. 

The manner in which our churches were treated by these mis- 
sionaries was highly irritating. It was admitted, though often with 
reluctance, that a dissenter might be a christian; but the high 
churchmen here and in the parent country, whenever they had 
any thing to say or do relative to the alledged need of an Ejpisco- 
pal mission in America, proceeded on the principle that the min- 
istrations of the dissenting churches, or rather dissenting “ socie- 
ties” as they were invidiously called, were at the best, entirely nu- 
gatory. From accounts which the missionaries sent to the Society 
respecting the moral state of things here, it could rarely be inferred 
that there were any churches, ministers or religious ordinances in 
the land, except the few that were connected with “the holy 
apostolic” mother church in England. As profound a silence was 
commonly maintained in regard to the means of grace enjoyed 
here, as if nothing but the intervention of Episcopal aid could save 
the benighted people from everlasting perdition. The motive may 
be easily divined. In this imposition upon the society, some 
churchmen who were natives of Connecticut, held a guilty fellow- 
Vou. V. 30 , 
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ship with the missionaries. ‘Take the following from the Report 
of 1772. ‘ Upon the representation from Godfrey Malbone, Esq. 
of Pomfret in Connecticut, and others, of the sad and hard con- 
dition of the people in those parts, the society have consented 
that a missionary shall be appointed, with the salary of thirty 
pounds a year, to Pomfret, Plainfield and Canterbury.” No 
wonder a missionary was appointed, if the people,—that is, as the 
phraseology imports, if all ‘the people in those parts,’’—that is, 
in all that region, were’ in so “‘ sad and hard condition,” as to be 
necessarily deprived of the preaching of the gospel. But where, 
all that time, were the settled pastors of the three places mentioned ? 

The preachers at the anniversary of the Society, took precisely 
the same view of what they chose to represent as the almost abso- 
lute heathenism of the colonies. In a sermon delivered 1768 by 
‘* John, Lord Bishop of Lincoln,” may be found the following pas- 
sage. ‘Melancholy indeed was the representation, made by per- 
sons of the best credit about the state of religion in our plantations. 
As few means of instruction were afforded, the good impressions 
the settlers might bring with them were soon worn out; the sab- 
bath was profaned ; the most essential of the christian ordinances 
neglected; and the face of religious worship hardly kept up 
through large tracts of country. ‘This Society, as far as their abili- 
ties would permit, offered them some relief in their distressful situ- 
ation ; they dispatched missionaries to revive among them a sense 
of religion.”” Surely his Lordship, for some reason, was nvuch in 
earnest ; but that he was devoid of honesty or the requisite infor- 
mation, no candid man could doubt who was then in the Ameri- 
can colonies with his eyes open. On another anniversary four 
years afterwards, ‘“ Charles, Lord Bishop of St. David’s,” declared 
the object of the society to be, “to preserve the knowledge and 
enforce the practice of christianity among our fellow subjects in 
America.” This is as if neither his Lordship nor his audience 
knew of any thing to “ preserve the knowledge” of the chris- 
tian religion from utter extinction, this side of the Atlantic, 
but the establishment of Episcopal churches by means of mis- 
sionaries! And the charter of the institution, granted by 
‘William Lil. of glorious memory,” while it describes in the 
most moving language the need of missionaries in the “ Planta- 
tions, Colonies, and Factories beyond the seas,” utters not a hint 
that we can discover, respecting the existence of a single minister 
of a different denomination in all those “ plantations, colonies,” etc. 
In truth, the Society, its anniversary preachers, its patrons, its 
missionaries, its annual reports and all its proceedings, betrayed a 
contempt for the churches, ministry, and ordinances of the dissen- 
ters here, whom the mortified “ establisment” could neither forgive, 
nor suffer to enjoy religious quietude, in the distant asylum to 
which they had been driven by her intolerance. 
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It was exceedingly irritaing, not to say insulting, to the descend- 
ants of the Puritans to witness these insidious efforts of a chartered 
and powerful society in England, to supplant their own churches, 
and overthrow all they had been toiling to build for nearly a 
century anda half. It was provoking to be called Schismatics, and 
loaded with a score of other hard names, by an order of men who 
had arrogated to themselves all ministerial authority ; and were la- 
boring to bring Americans under the yoke of a lordly hierarchy and 
a cumbrous ceremonial, which their fathers had renounced at the 
expense of blood and of much treasure. It was iritating to be 
told at their fire sides, as well as from the pulpit and the press, that 
there was no salvation for them and their children except on the 
ground of “the uncovenanted mercy of God,’ when they well 
knew that no such mercy ever did or could exist. But vexation 
is no friend to piety. If the unfair measures and arrogant claims 
of the proselyting missionary, sometimes roused the spirit of indig- 
nation, it was only what might have been expected ; but it was a 
spirit that disturbed the soul, and tended to preclude the exercise 
of evangelical feeling. 

It is to be further observed, that the Episcopacy of the high 
church, which was striving first to wedge herself in among the 
churches of our land, and then to eradicate them, accorded es- 
sentially in her views of baptism with those of the papists. 
Her doctrines generally, were those of the Arminian school. Her 
notions of practical religion were low; and she countenanced 
many amusements and other courses of conduct, on which public 
sentiment had been accustomed to frown. In various respects her 
influence tended more or less, to depress the standard of religious 
doctrine and penetice. If this remark should be thought invidious, 
itis but the invidiousness of truth; for let it be remembered that 
most of the Episco opalians then in New England, whether missiona- 
ries or laymen, were of the same stamp as those who, in the 
mother country, bestowed the contemptuous appellation of Puri- 
tans upon our ancestors, no less on account of their preeminent but 
highly offensive practical godliness, than because of “ their attempt- 
ing a_ purer form of worship and discipline than had yet been es- 
tablished.” Our remarks have no application to another and very 
different class of Episcopalians, in whose prosperity we truly 
rejoice. 

9. We shall mention but a single additional demoralizing cause ; 
and that was, the various civil commotions that agitated the public 
mind during the greater part of that long period. ‘Three several 
times the country was embroiled in war ; twice with France, and 
finally with England, and in each case, ‘with all the blood- -thirsty 
savages that could be induced to join the foe by misrepresentation, 
the supply of ardent spirits, or the promise of lucre. The first 
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war, which was of four years duration, began in as many years 
after the commencement of the great revival in 1740; and had 
probably as much influence as any concurrent cause in generating 
the religious declension which has been described. Seven years 
after peace was restored, began what has been commonly called 
the French war, which continued not far from six years to convulse 
the people w ith the alternations of defeat and victory. Between 
that and the revolutionary war, there elapsed about fourteen 
years ; and this struggle was prosecuted nearly eight years against 
a powerful and irritated nation, in weakness and poverty, in despite 
of treacherous friends and swarming tories, and in a word, under 
circumstances in which the great and inflexible Washington could 
at times ill conceal his painful forebodings as to the issue. Thus 
eighteen years out of thirty-nine were occupied with war, dreadful 
to any people, but peculiarly so to the colonies, on which, if suc- 
cess did not ensue, it was foreseen, especially in the last instance, 
that there must descend a tenfold greater weight of oppression, than 
monarchical cruelty had before dared to impose on them. 

He must be equally superficial in observation and philosophy, 
who expects to witness any considerable advancement of the inter- 
ests of religion, while the public attention and feeling are sub- 
jected to the control of the daily events of war, and thus harrassed, 
at one time by the flutter of exhilaration, and at another by the 
trepidation of alarm and despondence. 

But the adverse influence of war on the state of religion, in- 
volves a still greater evil than merely the absorption of the mind 
in the bustling scenes which it presents. When has not an army 
been a school of vice? And when has there been war in any land, 
without extensively depressing moral principle and moral conduct 
in the community? It is not wonderful that during the war of the 
revolution, there was an unexampled diffusion of Universalism, 
covert Unitarianism, and almost every species of infidelity ; for be- 
sides the fearful contact of the people with the scepticism and athe- 
ism of their popish allies, there were piracy, peculation, the collis- 
ions of party, the feelings of revenge, and the innumerable other 
baleful adjuncts of war, to paralyze the moral susceptibilities of the 

mind, and prepare it to doubt or renounce the humbling truths of 
revelation. Infidelity, which had pre viously sought concealment, 
now ventured to stalk forth into public view. She showed herself 
in the work-shop, the counting room and the parlor, in colleges 
and in halls of legislation, and sent out her insidious poison from the 
press. ‘This poison was effused upon the community in all forms, 
from the icy witticism of Jefferson, to the elaborate puffing of Ethan 
Allen ;—from the crafty but mannerly innuendo of Franklin, to the 
coarsest vulgarity of Thomas Paine. Previous to that memorable 
struggle with Britain, there were sceptics and heretics; but they 
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were necessitated to import the writings which advocated their re- 
spective schemes of error. But now, so greatly had the scale of 
moral sentiment sunk in the land, that printers in abundance, 
finding they had little to lose in the estimation of a large proportion 
of the public, were ready to publish the worst things that had been 
written by the Universalist, the deist, and the atheist. 

But the difficulties which arose both before and after the war, 
were as disastrous in their bearing on the cause of religion, as any 
that were cotemporary. From the imposition of the “stamp act,” 
eleven years previous to the Declaration of Independence, there was 
a continued series of oppressions which made many a ‘ wise man 
mad ;” and the summary disposal of tea in the harbor of Boston, 
was not the only act of enthusiastic vengeance which, however de- 
fensible as a measure of resistance to aggression, proceeded from 
feelings, and throughout the country awakened feelings, wholly un- 
congenial to the spirit of evangelical meekness. Quite as un- 
friendly to the interest of religion was the exasperation produced 
among large masses of the people, between the cessation of hostil- 
ities, and the settlement of the government under the federal con- 
stitution. At one time, the army, in the prospect of being disbanded 
with no compensation but the paper currency which was without 
value, was on the point of mutiny. At another, three or four of 
the States were bent on insurrection. At another, the country was 
convulsed with bitter outcries against the Society of Cincinnati, as 
founded en principles of aristocracy, and tending to the establishment 
ofa permanent nobility. And such were the embarrassments which 
resulted from extensive opposition to Congress, from collisions be- 
tween many of the States, and from the restrictions which foreign 
nations imposed on the American trade, that there was no national 
consolidation, prosperity or rest, till the rope of sand called the 
confederation, was exchanged, amid much contention, and after long 
delay, for the present constitutional government. 

It is not supposed that all the above mentioned causes exerted 
an equal influence in depressing the state of morals and religion in 
the land; but that they all contributed to this deplorable result, 
there is no room to doubt. 

And now, having extended this article considerably beyond the 
limit originally intended, we have only to offer our earnest prayer 
that the highly favored churches of New England, warmed by a just 
view of the past, and grateful to God for the peculiar tokens of 
his mercy which they enjoy, may so prize and improve their exalt- 
ed privileges, that in all future ages, it shall be the delightful office 
of the historian to make an abundant mention of peace within their 
walls, and prosperity within their palaces. 
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Art. |[V.—Skercu or THE Lire aNnp CHARACTER OF THE 
Hon. James HILuLuHovse. 







The eminent public services of the Hon. James Hittnovse, lately deceased, 
have induced the Conductors of the Christian Spectator, to request for publica- 
tion the following sketch of his life and character, which was prepared on the 
occasion of his interment, by the Rev. Leonard Bacon. 







THE occasion is one of unusual interest. A man beloved and 
valued in all the relations of life, a man long entrusted with great 
public interests, a man whose works are his monument, and whose 
name will never be forgotten while gratitude for public services, and 
veneration for ancient fidelity remain in the republic—is gathered 
to his fathers. In a ripe old age, laden with honors as with years, 
followed by the affectionate regrets of his fellow citizens, the patri- 
arch is carried to his grave, “as a shock of corn cometh in its sea- 
son.” We meet not indeed to lament over blasted hopes—use- 
fulness cut down in its prime—the patriot falling from his high 
sphere in the midst of his toils—yet we meet in affliction, for who 
can see worth and nobleness departing from the world, who can see 
that form, towards which his eyes have often turned with venera- 
tion, borne away to be mingled with its kindred dust, without some 
feelings of instinctive sorrow. Our sorrow is softened indeed and 
made tranquil by knowing that his race was run, and the circle of 
his years completed ; but, softened and tranquil, it is sorrow still. 
While we testify our respect for the dead, we cannot but mingle our 
sympathies with the living; and as those who are following a father 
to his grave can think only of what they have loved and have lost, 
so we, while bearing our part in his obsequies, find all his virtues, 
and his virtues only, rising to our thoughts, and claiming the hom- 
age of love and imitation. 

It will fall in then with the proprieties of the occasion to retrace 
the leading events in the life of the deceased, to meditate on what 
was excellent in his character, and to inquire what instruction 
should be drawn from the contemplation of his history and his 
virtues. 







































James HitiHouse was born at Montville in New London Coun- 
ty, Oct. 21, 1754. His father, the Hen. William Hillhouse, was 
for more than fifty years employed in the public service, as a re- 
presentative, as a member of the council, and in other offices of 
trust and honor. At the age of seven, he was placed in the family 
of his uncle, the Hon. James Abraham Hillhouse of this town, by 
whom he was adopted as ason. So that though he was not a na- 


tive of New Haven, this was his home from early childhood ; and 
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these scenes were dear to him by all the associations that bind one 
so strongly to his native spot. 

His education was such as our schools and college at that time 
afforded. Respecting the early development of his mind and cha- 
racter, little can be recited on the present occasion. It will not be 
improper, however, to say—especially as the fact may produce a 
salutary impression on some young mind in this assembly—that he 
was somewhat advanced in college life before he became properly 
conscious of his powers or of the worth of time, or practically con- 
vinced of the importance of that close application to whatever was 
in hand, by which he was afterwards so distinguished. ‘The late 
President Dwight, who was then in college as a tutor, though not 
his tutor, had noticed him with interest, and with the discernment 
of youthful character, which qualified the illustrious president to be 
the greatest teacher of his age, had seen in him the elements of fu- 
ture greatness; and he by one well-timed, spirited, affectionate 
admonition and appeal, roused the man in the bosom of the un- 
thinking stripling, and gave the country a patriot and asage. ‘To 
that incident our honored friend often referred in after life with 
erateful emotion, and from that hour he regarded his benefactor 
with veneration. 

He completed his college course and received the baccalaureate 
at the age of nineteen, in 1773, and soon began the study of the 
law, which he had chosen as his profession. ‘T'wo years after 
his uncle, who had been to him from childhood in the place of a 
father, was suddenly removed from life in the midst of an extensive 
business as a lawyer; and to that business, Mr. Hillhouse, in a 
great measure succeeded, as soon as he could be legally admitted 
to the bar. 

On the Ist of January, 1779, just fifty-four years ago, he was 
married. And what were the incidents of his first year of wedded 
life? ‘Those were times when every man capable of bearing arms, was 
constrained to hold himself ever ready for the day of battle. The ar- 
dent and patriotic mind of James Hillhouse had caught the spirit of 
the times; and he had been prevented from accompanying Arnold in 
his memorable expedition to Quebec, in 1775, only by the abso- 
lute interdict of those friends whose will he was bound to respect. 
But now, in the summer of 1779, New Haven was invaded by the 
same force, under Gen. ‘Tryon, which in that campaign gave so 
many of the smiling villages along our coast to rapine and confla~ 
gration. On that day, the history of which we have all heard from 
the lips of those whose memory goes back so far, our friend, then, 
as always, a favorite with his townsmen, commanded the Govern- 
or’s Guards ; and itis not too much to say that it was owing in no 
small measure to his sagacity in planning, and intrepidity in exe- 
cuting those hasty and imperfect measures of defense which alone 
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were practicable, that the town was saved from the flames. The 
distresses of that day, may we andour children never know, save by 
tradition from our fathers. All that could fly, the aged and the 
little child, the matron and the maid, flying for safety, while the 
father, and the husband, and the brother, were opposing their bodies 
to the fire of the enemy—thirty of the citizens of the town and its 
vicinity lying dead in their blood—others of every rank, from the 
President of Yale College down to those in the humblest condition, 
wounded and ready to die—an enraged soldiery plundering the 
stores and dwellings, rioting in the streets, and nothing but the 
lateness of the hour and the fear of bringing in the yeomanry upon 
them from the country, to restrain them from laying the town in 
ashes—God grant that neither we nor our children may ever be- 
hold so sad a spectacle! It was amid such perils and distresses, 
that our friend began his course of public service. Such were the 
dangers and anxieties that came around his fireside and his bed, and 
hung over the home of his youthful love. 

But his share in public and common distresses was not all. 
Three months after the incident just mentioned, death invaded 
his family ; and behold his house was left unto him desolate. His 
wife, ere a year had passed, was taken away from him and her in- 
fant was laid with her in the grave. ‘Then it was that he sought 
consolation, and we doubt not sought it effectually in the eternal 
fountains. The death of his early friend and benefactor who had 
been a man of distinguished usefulness and piety, and whose 
death was that of the righteous, full of peace and triumph, had im- 
pressed him with a deep conviction of the value of that religion nm 
which he had been trained from infancy ; and now under this new 
bereavement affecting him so tenderly, those impressions became 
more distinct and powerful. From some private devotional papers 
written at that time, it appears with what earnestness he looked 
to God for support and peace, and for grace to gather the fruits of 
righteousness from his painful afflictions. In November 1779, the 
month following the death of his wife, he made a profession of re- 
ligion, and became a member of this church, then under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. Mr. Whittlesey. 

About three years after this event, he became again the head 
of a family by marrying a lady of great worth, the near relative 
and beloved friend of his former companion. Few men are more 
happy, or more beloved and revered in the domestic relations than 
he was, and in this connection, that happiness was uninterrupted 
till December 29, 1813, when he was again bereaved. His own 
death it will be noticed occurred on the anniversary of that day. 
At his special desire his wife was buried on the first of January, 
the anniversary of his former marriage ; for he wished his children, 
he said, ever to remember that day, as marking the beginning and 
the end of his earthly happiness. | 
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When he was twenty-five years of age, his townsmen elected 
him one of their representatives in the legislature of Connecticut. 
From that time he had a place very frequently in the house of 
representatives or in the council, for eleven years. During that 
period he was three times chosen to congress, under the old con- 
federation, but always declined taking his seat. 

In 1791, he became a member of the House of Representa- 

tives in the Congress of the United States, the second Congress 
under the present constitution. ‘Three years afterwards he was 
chosen to the Senate, and for sixteen years he was eminently dili- 
gent, influential, and useful in that high station. 
- If I should attempt to speak particularly of his political life—if 
I should attempt to tell what policy he favored and what measures 
he opposed, I might seem to depart from what is due to the occa- 
sion ; for it is well known that he was active in many a controversy 
which then convulsed the nation, and the roar and dust of which 
have not even now wholly subsided. Wherever he had a duty to 
perform, wherever he was called to act at all, there his talents and 
his temper made it impossible for him not to be found among the 
foremost. And as to the line of his political conduct, and his 
views of national policy, it is enough to say that while he was, by 
common acknowledgment, eminently free from party shackles, and 
was ever expected to think and speak and act independently, he 
was generally found in respect to the questions then agitated on 
the same side with such men as Ellsworth and Jay, Hamilton, 
Pickering, and Ames.* 

In 1810, by the appointment of the Legislature, and at the 
earnest solicitation of the wisest and most influential men in the 








One of the most remarkable incidents in the history of his connection with 
the national legislature, was his proposal to amend the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States, which was submitted to the Senate April 12th, 1808. ‘The changes 
which he would have introduced, had more of the character of “ radical reform’”’ 
than any changes which have been proposed since the ratification of the Fede- 
ral Constitution. Had they been adopted, the government of the nation would have 
become far more democratical in its structure and spirit than it has ever yet 
been. He proposed a House of Representatives chosen annually by the people; 
a Senate, the members of which should be elected once in three years; and a 
President, with powers much inferior to those now committed to that magistrate, 
who should annually be selected by lot from among the Senators. His speech 
in explanation of these amendments shows a profound knowledge of human 
nature and of political science. He maintained that in a republic the idea of 
checking the power of the people, and the people’s propensity to change, by 
giving to officers chosen by them long terms of service—an idea which runs 
through the constitution of the nation and of many of the States—is altogether 
theoretical and mistaken. He believed that the more frequently all power re- 
verts into the hands of the people, the shorter the term of every leghdedve and 
executive office, the greater will be the security against party spirit, against cor- 
rupt elections, against the ambition of demagogues, against all the evils commonly 
supposed to be inseparable from a popular government. Posterity may perhaps 
be of his way of thinking. . 
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State, he resigned his seat in the Senate of the United States, hay 
ing then several years of his third term of service still before him. 
and became Commissioner of the School Fund. That great pub- 
lic interest had previously been committed to the management of a 
Board of Trustees or Commissioners; and owing partly to the 
manner in which the fund had been created, and partly to some 
other causes, had fallen into an embarrassed and entangled condi- 
tion. ‘The best friends of that fund and those most acquainted 
with its history, have said that they would have been happy to 
have realized from it at that time, eight hundred thousand dollars. 
After fifteen years management, he left it increased to one million 
seven hundred thousand dollars of solid property. The difference 
was to be ascribed to his skill, his fidelity, his accuracy, his patience 
and his wonderful and indefatigable industry. While that fund 
shall be perpetuated, and shall continue to carry through all the 
streets of our cities, and to every rude secluded hamlet among our 
hills, the blessings of instruction, it will stand a monument to his 
faithful and disinterested patriotism. 

He resigned his office as Commissioner of the School Fund in 
1825, as his fellow citizens were urgently calling him, in his old 
age, to the conduct of a new, and in many respects, still more ardu- 
ous enterprise. A great work of internal improvement, opening a 
new channel for commerce, was to be constructed by the contribu- 
tions of individuals, voluntarily associating for the purpose ; and to 
none but hira could they look to be the leader of the work. At 
the age of three score years and ten he embarked in the construction 
ef the Farmington and Hampshire Canal, with all the enthusiasm 
and hardy vigor of his prime; and for six years he sustained the 
charge, through every discouragement and difficulty. ‘That work 
will be hereafter accomplished. ‘The men are now living who will 
live to see it a great and busy thoroughfare. ‘Then the last great 
labor of him who, for more than half a century, was the unwearied 
servant of his fellow citizens, will be acknowledged with gratitude. 

When he relinquished his charge of the canal, a few months ago, 
he retired into the bosom of his family ; but not to sink down, as 
some apprehended, into the apathy and torpor of age. During 
those months of retirement he was busily employed from ten“to 
fourteen hours daily, not only in reading with the avidity of youth- 
ful curiosity, but im revising and arranging all his papers, looking 
over and putting in order his voluminous correspondence, and now 
and then, as the happy recollections of his youth were revived, re- 
peating to his family his vivid reminiscences of what happened 
jong ago. 

His connection with Yale College deserves a particular notice 
He was made treasurer in 1782; and held that office till his death, 
a little more than fifty years. After the sudden decease of his la; 
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mented assistant, Stephen ‘Twining, Esq.,* he attended daily 
with close application to the great and complex concerns of that 
office ; and it is worthy of remark, that the last act of his life, 
was the reading of a letter on college business, which he had justre- 
ceived. 

A statement of his efforts and influence in behalf of Yale College, 
since he became connected with it as an officer, would be a record of 
some of the most important changes in the history of the institu- 
tion. It was his foresight and diligence, and his great personal in- 
fluence with the Legislature, more than any thing else, which ob- 
tained for the College, in 1792, after the assumption of the State 
debts by the Federal Government, a grant of the outstanding rev- 
olutionary claims—a most seasonable relief, which saved the 
College from extinction, and laid the foundation of its subsequent 
prosperity.t It was his influence, too, which at the same time ef- 
fected that change inthe charter by which the Governor, Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and six senior Senators for the time being, are mem- 
bers of the corporation. When he came into office there were 
only three college buildings ; and the entire corps of officers of in- 
struction and government, was, the President, the Professor of 
Divinity, the Professor of Mathematics, and two tators. He form- 
ed the plan on which the line of buildings has been spread out 
and is still to be extended. He has seen eight College buildings 
added to the venerable pile. He has seen one department after 
another annexed to the system of instruction, and one professional 
school after another organized to meet the wants of the country ; 
till the humble and feeble institution, for the existence of which its 
best friends trembled, has been advanced from the rank of an ob- 
scure seminary, to the high station which it now occupies as in 
many respects the first literary institution of a mighty nation, and 
not the least among the great luminaries of the world. 

We see what memorials he has left behind him. But these are 
not all—certainly not all in the estimation of his townsmen. Our 
city itself, we might say, is his monument. The streets that sub- 
divide the nine squares of the original town-plot—the long colon- 
nade of stately elms planted by his hands, under which we bear 
him to his last repose—yes, the quiet and admired cemetery where 
his ashes are to rest with those of Sherman and Dwight, all remind 
us of him. 








* Stephen Twining Esq. for many years assistant Treasurer and Steward of 
Yale College, died December 18th, 1832 ;—a man whose loss will long be felt, 
not only in that institution, but in the churches and in the community at large. 


t The grant here referred to, was the greatest donation which Yale Collegs 
ever received from the State. Probably it exceeded in amount $40,000. It was 
made at a time when perhaps nothing else could have saved the College frome 
tetal ruin 
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Had a full delineation of the character of our honored friend, been 
expected on this occasion, some abler hand, I am sure, would have 
been invited to the task. All that I can attempt in these circum- 
stances, is to sketch, by a few rapid touches, some of his more 
prominent and striking virtues. 

His native character then, we may say, was one of great strength 
and originality. While the elements of his mmd were peculiarly 
tempered and compounded, every thing about him was like his 
bodily frame, large, manly, and commanding. He was made to 
strike out his own path through the world, to walk in the light 
which his own intellect, by its strong focal power, should gather 
from all sources. 

His independence did not consist in an insensibility to the opin- 
ions and feelings of others. Such independence belongs not to a 
noble mind, but rather denotes a monstrous intellectual conforma- 
tion. He felt with the keenest pleasure the approbation of his fel- 
low citizens; yet he ever scorned to purchase that approbation by 
the slightest deflection from the path of duty. His independence 
was this: He asked what was right—what was useful—what was 
noble—and acted accordingly ; then if his fellow citizens were 
pleased, he was happy; if any were offended, he had still the sat- 
isfaction of having done his duty. 

His integrity was always proverbial. Integrity was written on 
his countenance, and every word that came from his lips made the 
hearer feel, That is an honest man. Asa lawyer he was careful to 
undertake no cause respecting which he had not a fair conviction of 
its justice ; and this, together with the plain-hearted and manifest 
honesty, which constr ained ev ery juror to believe whatever he said, 
made him successful as an advocate, far beyond any graces of dic- 
tion, or accomplishments of elocution. 

His enterprise and industry may without hazard be pronounced 
unparalleled. ‘To this his whole history testifies. With a frame 
as it were of iron, with a boldness and physical courage, and a 
readiness and versatility which might have made him a great 
military commander, the amount, variety, and arduousness of the 
labors which he performed, are still almost incredible. His life was 
a commentary on the text, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” He had no hours of idleness—I had almost 
said, no hours of relaxation or repose. Ere the sun rose in sum- 
mer, it was already morning with him, and the day was never en- 
ded till long after the night had darkened around him. And many 
as were his public cares, studies, and responsibilities, he of all men 
was the least sedentary in his labors. He loved labor, bodily labor, 
ever “ working with his hands the thing which was good. " 

All his fee lings and passions partook by nature, of the same 
strength and impetuosity which marked his character in other re- 
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spects. He was so constituted, that he had a quick and strong sen- 
sibility to every injury and every insult. Yet something had taught 
him effectually, to restrain those passions, and to bear injury w vith 
patience and insult with meekness. ‘That something, | doubt not, 
was the grace of God. I know of nothing but christian principle, 
which can make such a man so exemplary in this respect. 

His kindness, dutifulness, and irreproachable fidelity in the vari- 
ous relations of domestic life, have already been alluded to. It is 
a true saying, that every man is what he is in his family. The 
same spirit of kindness marked all his conduct. ‘The widow and 
the fatherless ever found him their ready protector, their disinter- 
ested friend. 

‘Take him all in all he was such a man as is not often seen. 
Other generations will honor his memory; and while New England 
is true to herself, she will ever count him among her w orthies. 

[t remains for us only to ask ourselves w hat lessons we ought to 
— from the contemplation of such a man’s history and character. 

We see wherein consists true dignity and honor. None ever 
aan our venerable friend without feeling that he was one of “ na- 
ture’s noblemen.’ Whatever dispute there might be about others, 
none could withhold the acknowlede ment that he was altogether a 
dienified and honorable man. Wherein then consists true dignity 
and honor, such as his ? 

Not in an assumed superiority and exclusiveness of manners. 
How far was James Hittuouse, who dignified and adorned the 
age in which he lived, from all such factitious dignity! How per- 
fectly plam, frank, and unpretending his manner in all his inter- 
course with all sorts of men! Yet every where, whether debating 
in the Senate, or moving in the circles of the refined and accom- 
plished, or leading a band of laborers in some athletic toil, a 
unquestionable dignity marked his sentiments, his conduct, his 
manners. 

Notin wealth. Wealth may fall to the lot of an ideot, or may be 
eee by aniggard. James Hillhouse, in poverty—had he been 
brought to taste “of poverty—would have had as much dignity, 
would have been as much honored by all whose honorable esteem 
is worth having, as if the wealth of the School Fund had been all 
his own. 

Not in official station. Office may be bestowed on a Clodius 
or a Cataline. James Hillhouse, retired from all his public em- 
ployments, was as worthy of veneration, as dignified and honored, 
as When he held the highest offices in the gift of the State. 

What is it, then, which makes true dignity and honor? In the 
light of the strong example before us, we answer, Intellectual and 
moral worth. In the case of James Hillhouse, it Ww as the man and 
not the pretensions of the man, it was the man and not the acciden- 
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tal circumstances of the man, which all were constrained to respect, 
and to which all paid the tribute of a cheerful reverence. And it 
was the consciousness of what he was, the consiousness of manly 
powers and manly purposes, the consciousness of his own perfect 
integrity, kindness, and public spirit, which made him stand up, 
every where and always, like one who knew that he deserved and 
must receive the respect and confidence of others. 

2. We learn what makes a man’s life happy. Our friend was 
eminently a happy man. Happiness was written on his brow: 
happiness spoke out in all his words and tones, and shone in all his 
conduct. Nonecan doubt, that his was a happy life. What made 
it so? Was it exemption from cares and responsibilities 2) When 
did he ever see an hour that was not loaded with responsibility, or 
that did not bring its host of cares. And who are more wretched 
than those who think they have no responsibility, and whose only 
care is to care for nothing. Was it wealth? He had wealth indeed, 
wealth which brought within his reach all the luxuries and elegan- 
cies of life. But if it was wealth which made him happy, why 
does not wealth make others happy? Why is it that wealth is to 
so many a weight of trouble, gilded indeed and gaudy, but still a 
weight of trouble. Was it domestic enjoyment? For the hap- 
piness of domestic life he was, as we have said, well fitted ; he tas- 
ted that happiness with the keenest relish ; he was blest in all the 
domestic relations; but who that knew him could believe, that 
this was the whole or the substance of his happiness? Was it his 
activity ? Doubtless the ceaseless and intense employment of his 
active energies had much to do with making him the happy man 
that he was. Had he lived only in the retired and quiet bosom 
of his family, had he avoided labor as a curse, and spent his days 
in an inglorious ease, he would only have had to testify at the end, 
as multitudes have testified before, Vanity of vanities! all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. Yet thousands are active who do not find 
that their activity makes them happy. The activity of the unwill- 
ing laborer, whom necessity drives, like the ox, to his toil, the 
activity of self-corroding avarice, the activity of feverish and thirsty 
ambition, the activity of the man who lives only for himself, is ever 
discontented as it is unquiet. Had James Hillhouse toiled only 
for the rewards of avarice or of low ambition, who can believe that 
all his activity would have made him happy. Nay had he lived 
for himself, in what you would call perhaps a rational and moderate 
way ; had -he refused all public employments, and pursued a life 
of retired activity on his hereditary acres; had the powers of his 
mind and of his body been occupied only with the labor of making 
his family happy, and of leaving a fair inheritance to his children, 
we should have had no occasion now to inquire, what made his life 
sohappy. The fact is, his activity was voluntary, active useful- 
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ness. He aimed at the public good. He lived for his country. 
Thus his activity was activity freed from the corrosion of selfish- 
ness; and in all his toil there was a consciousness of noble purpo- 
ses which lightened every labor, and even took away from disap- 
pointment the power to vex him. ‘Thus his soul was expanded 
into more colossal dimensions, his being, as it were, spread out and 
extended ; there was more of existence in a day of his life, than 
there would be in centuries of some men’s living. His influence, 
his voluntary influence to do good, being thus extended, he lived 
with a sort of ubiquity, wherever that influence was felt,—happy in 
the cousciousness of living to good purpose. And for all this, he 
was none the less happy—he was far more happy—in his family 
and in all the relations of private and personal friendship. ‘The 
way to enjoy home withthe highest zest, the way to have the fire- 
side bright with the most quiet heartfelt happiness, is to be active 
even to weariness, and to come home for refreshment and repose. 
The way to give new vigor and delight to all the pulses of domes- 
tic love and private friendship, is to enlarge the soul and prove it 
kindred to higher orders of existence, by the culture of large and 
generous affections. 

Do you ask what will make your life happy ? Live not for your- 
self—live for the public good—live for your country—live for the 
world. Devote yourself to such ends as are worthy of your na- 
ture, worthy of a being created in the image of God. And in the 
pursuit of these ends, do with your might what your hand findeth 
todo. Activity for noble ends, is happinesss ; nothing else is wor- 
thy of the name. 


“ An awe wing would droop if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer blest.’’ 


3 We see the emptiness of the objects of human ambition. 
Wealth, honors, the happiness of domestic life—these are the ob- 
jects in prospect which fill the minds, and call out the utmost ef- 
forts of struggling and panting thousands. All these our friend has 
had—what are they all to him now? ‘To have been rich, to have 
been surrounded with all that can minister to happiness, to have 
borne the highest honors of the republic—what 1s it to the dying 
man? What is to the dead? If such things as these are all that 
you live for, all that you seek or hope for; if such things are the 
highest good which you have chosen ; how empty, how miserable 
is your inheritance ! 
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Tue American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
has now been in operation more than twenty years. Success has 
so far crowned their efforts for evangelizing the heathen, that its 
practicability can no longer be questioned. What was once deem- 
ed achimera of the imagination, cherished by a few deluded men, 
is now very extensively regarded as a truth based on the most irre- 
fragable evidence. A brighter day has begun to dawn upon those 
parts of the earth, which have lain shrouded in the night of death. 
The voices of messengers commissioned to explore the dreary 
waste of moral ruin, come echoing back to us, urging us to yet 
mightier efforts for the renovation of the world. Discovery, too, is 
opening paths to regions before unknown, and bringing out facts 
which may find their way to our hearts, and enlist our sympathies 
for the long neglected and wretched remnants of oppressed nations. 
In these glorious efforts for the final emancipation of the world, 
we rejoice that the American churches have borne so large a share. 
The men whom they have sent forth, both the living and the dead, 
have well deserved the testimonials accorded to them. ‘Those who 
have been accustomed to sneer at the weakness and enthusiasm of 
their countrymen, who have gone forth to the heathen in obedi- 
ence to the call of God, would do well to read the high com- 
mendation bestowed on our missionaries at Ceylon, by the British 
Governor of that Island; and the testimony lately given to their 
profound erudition, by a British society for the cultivation of ori- 
ental literature. Already have our missionaries in almost every 
part of the world, wrung a reluctant tribute from those who would 
much rather have uttered the voice of censure ; and what is higher 
merit still, have recorded their toils and their love to souls in the 
hearts of “redeemed captives brought home to Zion.” After the 
ample evidence furnished by the labors of twenty years, this noble 
institution is entitled to the commanding station which she has ta- 
ken; and to go forth enlisting and concentrating the charities, the 
sympathies, and the prayers of increasing thousands, as she moves 
onward to still greater triumphs. She may well pass unheeded and 
without reply, the petty calumnies with which embittered hostility 
to religion will always seek to assail her—feeling that the record of 
her achievments is unfolded to the world, and that the confidence 
of a christian public will ever sustain her while she gives such 
pledges of her faithfulness in the discharge of duty. May she 
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ever stand in undecaying strength and beauty, true to her high 
destinies, till the last redeemed soul is gathered into the kingdom 
of Christ, and all human instrumentality shall end in the uni- 
versal triumph of the Prince of peace. 

'T’othe researches of the American Board, we are indebted for much 
interesting and accurate information respecting countries heretofore 
but little known ; for a development of the-best means for the civili- 
zation and refinement of degraded nattens$ and for a thorough eluci- 
dation of the causes which have contributed to place and continue them 
in their present deplorable condition. It was our intention to have 
noticed an admirable work of this kind, which some time since issued 
from the missionary press at Boston, (we mean Anderson’s Obser- 
vations on Greece,) but we were prevented by the unavoidable 
pressure of other topics, till it was too late. ‘The work whose title 
is placed at the head of this article, also owes its origin to the same 
Board, and well sustains their character. It bears striking marks 
of accuracy and diligence, together with a generous desire to re- 
lieve the wretchedness of those who are groaning in bondage, and 
are subject to a more dreadful slavery of soul and spirit. It has the 
rare merit of opening to us a view of a country, to which we have 
been hitherto comparatively strangers ; and while it sheds light on 
the situation of a once powerful nation, it reveals too, we cannot 
but hope, the prospect of better days for the vassals of 'Turkish, 
Russian, and Persian despotism. ‘To ourselves personally, these 
volumes have come home with a deeper interest, because their 
author, who bore so large a part of the perils therein recorded, 
was known to us in the days of his collegiate life. It was his 
privilege, im common with the writer of this article, to share in 
the blessings which then descended on the institution where he was 
educated. We have often met with him in the Iittle circle for 
prayer, where already perhaps was then beginning to start forth, 
and was nurtured unperceived by others, the germ of that mis- 
sionary spirit which led kim to these labors. We well remember 
the modest and retiring youth; and we have often thought as we 
have traced him from one country to another, and from hardships 
to others yet more severe, Who could have believed that one so 
quiet, uncbtrusive and comparatively unnoticed, \. ould thus have 


girded on the armor of Christ, to stand forth the } |) champion of 
the cross, in the midst of the votaries of superstitic ‘error? It 
has appeared to us strange indeed, to meet him in tie sp rit-stirring 


scenes of missionary life, in the midnight journey, the penious en- 
terprise, and the unwonted privations of such an undertaking, as 
is recorded in these pages. We listened almost with incredulity, 
when he told of the stoning he received at Malta; and read with 
mingled admiration and wonder the record, of his energy and forti- 
tude, in the dreary fastnesses and amid the rude barbarism of Ar- 
Vou. V. 32 
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menia—while we have been ready to weep with him too in the 
sad circumstances of his worn down and diseased frame, broken 
rest, unpitied state, and disregarded requests, by those whose own 
wretchedness had led him among them. 

In compliance with the instructions given by the Executive 
Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 

_— . 5S 
Missions, Mr. Smith and Mr. Dwight were selected by the Mis- 
sion at Malta, to penetrate into Asia Minor, visit and learn the situ- 
ation of the Armenian churches, in Armenia, Georgia, and Persia; 
and ascertain the best location for a missionary in those countries. 
Between the years 1820 and 1829 extensive researches had been 
made by Messrs. Fisk, Parsons, King, Bird, Goodell, Smith, 
Gridley, Brewer, and Anderson, into the condition of Egypt, 
Syria, Palestine, and a part of Asia Minorand Cappadocia, together 
with the Peloponnesus, the Ionian and Egyptian Isles,—and also 
Tripoli and Tunis, on the northern coast of Africa. By these 
means, we have been brought acquainted with the situation of the 
Coptic, Maronite, and Greek churches. There remained, how- 
ever, the Armenian churches, and the Chaldean, and Nestorian 
christians, dwelling on the borders of Persia. The necessity and 
importance of these exploring tours are not, we fear, sufficiently un- 
derstood, by some even of the firmest friends of missions in this 
country. It has seemed strange to many, that so much time should 
be spent in traveling ; and that so many letters come to us from vari- 
ous countries, describing continued journeys for months together. 
They have not adverted to the fact, that very little can otherwise 
be learnt, respecting the condition of those nations—nothing indeed 
which would justify missionary efforts among them. ‘The people 
themselves are universally addicted to falsehood. One in whom 
we can confide must be among them, and inspect their situation, 
before any thing can be done effectually for their relief. ‘The 
travelers who have passed through these countries, have had other 
objects in view, and more exact information must of course be 
gained from other sources, before the Board, invested with the re- 
sponsibility of appropriating the funds of the christian public, could 
feel justified in making their appeal to the friends of the Redeemer, 
in respect to more extended operations. In our judgment, they 
have evinced much practical wisdom, in the course they have 
adopted. They are laying the foundation broad and deep ; and a mis- 
sion commenced after so careful a survey of the ground to be 
occupied, with a full knowledge of the obstacles to be encountered, 
and the advantages to aid, has the best prospect of final suc- 
cess. ‘The importance of the particular journey of inspection 
described in these pages, will be appreciated hy those who recol- 
lect, that the Armenians, in various parts of Asia, are the merchants 
of the east; that their country is the great thoroughfare between 
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Persia and Constantinople; and that a mission planted in the 
heart of Armenia, may not only be productive of good to that 
people, but may also exert an influence on myriads in still more 
distant countries. Mr. King, previous to his leaving Asia, caused 
no small excitement among the Armenian christians at Constanti- 
nople, by his circular letter; and the way seemed prepared to 
commence a mission in Greater Armenia itself, for the conversion 
of those nominal christians to the pure faith of the gospel. But 
before this could properly be done, before an appeal could be 
made to the churches to sustain the new undertaking, it was ne- 
cessary to give to the public the facts, on which the conclusion of 
its necessity, and hope of its success, were based. This has now 
been done, in the volumes before us. Much good, we think, 
will result from their publication. Every thing which places in 
a clear, strong light the spirit of missions, is interesting and in- 
structive. When we see the sincere and faithful develop- 
ments of that spirit of love to Christ and to souls, which constrains 
our friends and brethren to quit their homes and kindred, and to 
labor, suffer, and die, if needful, among the heathen and nominal 
christians, in distant lands; when we are permitted to mark the 
scenes through which they pass, to listen to their conversation, to 
watch their operations, and thus draw nigh within the circle 
of their intimacy,—we feel our hearts go forth to them, we 
see presented in bolder relief the all-important fact, that it is the 
doctrine of Christ and him crucified, which gives birth to and sus- 
tains the cause of missions, and we throw to the winds all our 
doubts and misgivings, as to their final success. 

Volumes like these are a complete refutation of the oft re- 
peated slander, that we are draining our country of its wealth to 
support drones. Perilous enterprises, privations by night and by 
day, journals like these, containing such a mass of facts respecting 
the history, geography, manners and customs of various nations 
collected by their own researches and personal assiduity, and re- 
corded by the hands of our missionaries, are not the work 
of drones. Drones never so wore themselves out in labors to 
benefit the poor and wretched of other climes, as our lamented 
missionaries of India, Palestine, and those among our own aborigi- 
nes have done. Men who consult their own ease and comfort, do 
not expose themselves to persecution, and bonds, and hardships, 
as Our missionary brethren have been willing to do, where the 
cause of God seemed to demand it. 

To give any thing like a complete notice of these volumes is not 
our design. We can present at most only an outline, referring 
our readers, for the filling up, to the volume itself; in which we 
can promise them they will find much that is useful and instructive. 
From the nature of the subject, and the learned disquisitions em- 
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bodied in these volumes, they will not probably be as fascinating to 
the unthinking part of the public, as some other missionary publi- 
cations. Notwithstanding this, however, there are many parts which 
will redeem them from neglect, even among those who read only for 
amusement,—and we sincerely hope that on such readers, the 
wretched spectacle of a people, buried in ignorance and sin, will 
not be altogether ineffectual, in making them estimate more highly 
their religious and civil privileges. ‘There are now and then graphic 
touches, paintings to the life, because scenes of actual occurrence, 
grotesque and characteristic of a people half civilized or almost 
savage. Darker shades, too, of depravity meet us, among those 
with whom “ ‘Truth is fallen in the streets, and equity cannot enter.”’ 
The student and the true christian, we trust, will estimate these vol- 
umes highly ; for they bring back our classic recollections and re- 
place us in scenes of high interest recorded on the page of history. 
Ancient kingdoms of wide extent and mighty power were here 
known ; andthat memorable retreat of the ten thousand, soadmirably 
described by the philosopher who held both the sword and the pen, 
lay over the mountains, and through the deep ravines of Armenia. 
It was here, that the ark rested, and Noah built an altar and 
worshiped God. In later days it was the scene of apostolic labors 
and success, and the seat of flourishing churches; and though their 
condition is now degraded indeed, yet it 1s destined, we believe, to 
we.r anew the impress of the goodness of God, and most fervently do 
we prs 2y that other Noaks may kindle altars of holier incense to Je- 
hovah, and other Pauls here preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
The instructions of the Prudential Committee, in compliance with 
which this exploring tour was undertaken, were brought to Malta, on 
the 27th of Februray, 1930; andon the 17thof March, Messrs. Smith 
and Dwightleft that place for Smyrna, inthe same vessel in which Mr. 
Dwight had just arrived from Boston. At ‘Sinyrna they passed six- 
teen days in the family of Mr. Brewer, occupied in investigating the 
condition of the Armenians there resident, amounting to about eight 
thousand. On the morning of the 12th of April, they took their 
departure for Constantinople by land, on account of the uncertain 
length of the passage through the Dardanelles. ‘They remained 
at Constantinople a number of weeks, preparing for their intended 
enterprise, and gathering information respecting the Armenian pa- 
triarchates, academy, printing press, and such facts as might illus- 
trate the condition of the Armenian church in general. On the 
morning of the 21st of May, they took leave of the capital of Tur- 
key, and set their faces towards Armenia. Their journey from 
thence to Erzroom, by the way of Amasia and 'Tokat, was ‘‘ through 
one of the most delightful countries in the world, and in the most 
charming season of the year.” A regard to economy forced them 
to subject themselves to many privations, which, at the same time, 
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enabled them more fully to judge respecting the character ana con- 
dition of the common people among whom they were thrown. As 
our readers may be curious to learn their equipment and mode of 
traveling, we will here quote a passage or two in illustration of this 
subject. 


Trunks were too frail and too awkwardly loaded for the mode of trav- 
eling we had selected ; and we therefore substituted for them two large 
bags fitted to be attached to each other and slung one on each side of a 
horse, two saddle-bags, and two valises, all of thick Russian leather, 
made impermeable to water by a lining of waxed cloth, and so constructed 
as to be fastened with a padlock. Matresses were too bulky, and we 
took instead of them a carpet and coverlet for each, rolled in a piece of 
painted canvass that served to defend them from the rain by day, and 
answered for a floor, when our lot was to lie on the ground at night. 
An ample Turkish pelisse in our valises, lined throughout with chilkufa, 
the fur of the Caucasian fox, was at hand to impart its abundant stock of 
warmth by day or by night as we might need it. Four copper pans, 
fitted to each other and fastened together by bars of the same metal, a 
mill, pot, and cups, for grinding, making and drinking coffee, with a 
knife, fork and spoon for each, and a copper drinking cup, were our uten- 
sils for cooking andeating. A circular piece of leather, with iron rings 
attached to its circumference and a chain with a hook passing through 
them, and named a sufreh, served, when open and spread upon the 
ground, as a table, and, when drawn up and suspended to a horse, as a 
bag to carry our bread and cheese. ‘The whole, embracing our cloth- 
ing, bedding, and table and kitchen furniture, was comprised in a com- 
pass that enabled us to carry it, on ordinary occasions, with only one ex- 
tra horse ; so unsparingly did we lop off civilization’s factitious additions 
to the necessaries of life, in order, ts traveling as nearly as possible in 
the style of the country, to proceed expeditiously, economically, and with 
few allurements for robbers. As the Turkish post furnishes only naked 
horses, we were obliged to add saddles and bridles to our other accou- 
trements. To our saddle-bow we attached pistols, to answer their usual 
object in this country, to make the timid appear bold and formidable. 
For our own snug dress were substituted the robes of the Turk, the 
European hat was exchanged for the oriental turban, and our feet were 
encased in the enormous stockings and boots of the tartar; such an ac- 
commodation to the prejudices of the country being deemed expedient, 
in order to avoid unnecessary notice, expense and trouble, if not insult. 
With these preparations, we found ourselves completely equipped for a 
tour in Turkey. vol. i. pp. 72, 73. 


Our limits will permit us to give only a brief sketch of the route, and 
the incidents by which it was marked; we shall not, therefore, confine 
ourselves to particular parts of the volume, but glean our facts and 
scattered notices from the whole work. ‘Their course from Con- 
stantinople to Erzroom, lay nearly parallel to the southern shore of 
the Black Sea, at a distance, as we should judge from the map, of 
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sixty or eighty miles. From Erzroom to Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, 
they traveled in a north easterly direction; from thence to Tebriz 
in Persia, south easterly, by the way of Shoosha, Nakhchevan, Er- 
ivan, Echmiadzinand Khoy. 'Tebriz was the extreme eastern point 
to which they proceeded. On their return they visited the Nesto- 
rian and Chaldean christians at Oormiah and Salmas, and passing 
again through Erzroom they came to Trebizond on the Black Sea, 
from whence they sailed for Constantinople, having been absent 
from that place about twelve months, and having traveled, by land, 
two thousand four hundred and eight miles. In a route so varied, 
and embracing portions of three great empires, as might be ex- 
pected, they found much diversified incident. ‘They have princi- 
pally aimed at furnishing information respecting the Armenian 
church, although not unfrequently we meet with such notices of the 
‘Turkish and Persian character and manners, as are sufficient proof of 
the degrading effect of Mahommedanism. 

The hatred which the follower of Mahomet bears to the christian, 
is not a mere national antipathy, as many seem to suppose ; it is 
rather a deep seated religious enmity, to which he is sworn from 
his childhood, and which, as he grows up, gathers strength by the 
means used tocherish it, and which he never relinquishes but in the 
hour of death itself. ‘The specimens of nominal christianity pass- 
ing under his eye, are not indeed calculated to leave a favorable im- 
pression upon his mind; and we can scarcely wonder at the con- 
tempt he sometimes feels for the European, when he meets 
examples like these. Ata short distance from Erzroom, then oc- 
cupied by the Russians, our travelers fell in with the vanguard of 
the Russian army. 


As wecame in sight of them, (says Mr. S.) our tartar, with scorn depict- 
ed in his face, and pointing at a throng assembled around a dram-shop with 
music and dancing, exclaimed, “ there, look at the Roos polluted race !”” 
An open dram-shop, and public drunkenness in the heart of Turkey! 
What an unhallowed invasion of the sober customs of the country ! what 
a false and scandalous specimen of christianity to be exhibited amon 
its enemies! were the thoughts that passed through my mind. Still, 
could not but recognize the scene as genuinely European, and I felt 
ashamed for the moment of my Frank blood. How long shall the in- 
dulgencies of the cup give us just occasion to blush before the followers 
of Mohammed? vol. 1. p. 122. 


The following incident is recorded in connection with their visit 
to Tiflis the capital of Georgia. 


You may suppose that we were gratified to meet the productions of 
ourown country in this commercial market. But not every country- 
man’s face is welcome even at the distance of Asiatic Georgia. In the 
first caravanserai we entered, the day after reaching Tiflis, we stum- 
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bled upon a hogshead of New England rum! What a harbinger, 
thought we, have our countrymen sent before their missionaries ! 
What a reproof to the christians of America, that in finding fields of 
labor for their missionaries, they should allow themselves to be anticipa- 
ted by her merchants, in finding a market for their poison ! vol. i. p. 215. 


The insolent hauteur of the Turks, and smooth duplicity of the 
Persian, are finely contrasted, in the occasional notices our travel- 
ers have given—of which the following furnish us with examples. 


The Turks, even to the lowest porter in the streets, systematically 
regard christians, whether natives or Europeans, as inferior to them- 
selves, universally refusing to enter their employ as servants, and ma- 
king it almost an article of their religion, never to show them respect by 
rising up in their presence.* vol. i. p. 94. 


The manners of the Persians towards foreigners differ from those of 
the Turks, even more than their form of intercourse with each other. The 
Turkish gentleman receives you sitting, coolly puts his hand upon his 
breast for a salutation, asks you to sit as if the invitation in any form 
was an act of condescension, and a few common place questions, with 
long intervals of silence filled up by pipes and coffee, complete the cer- 
emonies of your reception. The Persian, not only honors you by rising ; 
but, putting you at once into the position of his lord, and assuming the 
attitude of your slave, he forces you into his own seat, if it happens to 
be more honorable. Even the moslem peasant of Turkey would fain 
treat you as his inferior, and disdains to act as your servant; but the 
Persian not only scruples not to fill the most menial station, but makes 
a more respectful and submissive domestic, than I have found in any 
other nation. 

Such civility highly prepossesses the ¢raveler, at first, in favor of the 
society of the nation which exercises it; and makes the missionary hope 
that his instructions may be received with as much deference as his 
person. Experience soon convinces both, however, that if the Persian 
excels in politeness, he is forced to it as a mask to cover his deceitful- 
ness. ‘The commonest man is found almost as dexterous in plot and in- 
trigue, as if he were practiced in managing the diplomacy of Europe ; 
and the allurements of the Persian’s civility, are soon eclipsed by pain- 
ful experience of his unequalled duplicity. The traveler finds his hos- 
pitality converted into a money-making speculation. Not long since a 
khan, who had been educated in the Persian school, sought out an Eng- 





* Their pertinacity in this article of discourtesy was finely tested during the 
late Russian war, according to an account given us by an Armenian bishop who 
was with the army. When, after the battle of Soghanly-dagh which decided the 
fate of Erzroom, the Russian general entered the tent of one of the Turkish 
pashas; though deserted by his own troops, conquered by the Russians, and 
plundered by the Cossacks, he refused to rise, until absolutely ordered to do so. 
After the capture of Akhaltsikhe, Gen. Paskevich was obliged to issue a procla- 
re before he could obtain this mark of respect from those whom he had con- 
quered. 
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lish traveler and his lady, as they were passing through a neighboring 
city in the Russian territories, and hospitably compelled them to accept 
of gratuitous accommodations in his house and at his table for a number 
of days. At their departure, he saved them the trouble of going to the 
police office, by procuring their passports himself, and brought with them 
a pretended charge from the inspector for about 50 or 60 dollars. The 
traveler, though aware that not a cent is asked of foreigners for pass- 
ports in Russia, was ashamed to doubt the word of one from whom he had 
experienced such attentions, and paid the amount ; thus replacing in the 
purse of his host, perhaps twice as much as his entertainment had cost. 
vol. ii. pp. 166, 167. 


The same dislike of the christian religion, however, characterizes 
both. Mr. Smith says: 


According to the strictest of their tenets, the touch of a christian, or of 
what a christian has touched, is ceremonially impure, and unfits them 
for the performance of their devotions. I have known a Metawaly, (the 
sheey of Syria,) break a jar, for its having been polluted by the mere 
touch of a christian’s lips for a draught of water. Such a dread of cer- 
emonial impurity makes a nation exceedingly inhospitable. Once we 
were amused to see an old Persian, to whom we had paid a small 
silver coin, go and wash it thoroughly in a tank of water before he put 
it in his purse. The whole sect says by its conduct to every other, 
‘Stand by thyself, for I am holier than thou.? Even the sunny mos- 
lems of Turkey are not exempted from the general charge of impurity. 
vol. ii. pp. 169, 170. 


We should like, were it consistent with our limits, to introduce our 
readers to the Russians as they are drawn by our author. We can 
present, however, only these extracts, from this part of the volume. 


Tiflis has the appearance of an excessively busy and populous place. 
Its streets present not only a crowded, but, unlike many oriental cities, 
a lively scene. Every person seems hurried by business. Nor is the 
variety of costumes, representing different nations and tongues, many of 
which are curious and strange, the least noticeable feature of the scene. 
The Russian soldier stands sentry at the corners of the streets, in a coarse 
great coat concealing the want of a better uniform and even of decent 
clothing. The Russian subaltern jostles carelessly along ina little cloth 
cap, narrow skirted coat, and tight pantaloons, with epaulettes dangling 
in front of naturally round shoulders. In perfect contrast to him stands 
the stately Turk, if not in person, yet represented by some emigrant Ar- 
menian, with turbaned head and bagging shalwar. The Georgian 
pret appears, cane in hand, with a green gown, long hair and broad 

rimmed hat; while black flowing robes, and a cylindrical lambskin cap, 
mark his clerical brother of the Armenian church. The dark Lesgy, 
with the two-edged kama (short-sword,) the most deadly of all instru- 
ments of death, dangling at his side, seems prowling for his victim as an 
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avenger of blood. The city-bred Armenian merchant waits upon his 
customers, snugly dressed in anem ictidited frock-coat, g calico frock, 
red silk shirt, and ample green trowsers also of suk. ‘iu li lank 
Georgian peasant, with an upright conical sheepskin cap, and scantily 
clothed, looks as independent in his yapanjy (cloke of feli,) as Di- 
ogenes in his tub. His old oppressor, the Persian, ts known by more 
flowing robes, smoothly combed beard and nicely dinted cap. Inthe 
midst of his swine — the half-clad Mingrelian, With a bonnet like 
a tortoise shell ued loosely upon his head. And tn a drove of snirited 
horses, is a hardy mountaineer, whose round cap with a sheery fleunce 
of she epskin dangling over his eyes, and the breast of his coat wrought 
into a cartridge bo »x, show him 9 S a Circassian. vol. 1. 206, 207. 
With the Cossac ks we had much to do in the course of our journey, 
and our opiaion of them continued to the last to ~— Their name 
will always recall the impression made upon me by the first I ever saw. 
He met us the :orning we reached Erzroom, as we. were > making our 
way through a dense fog. Ina clear atmosphere, large as he really 
was, and mounted upon a tall and stately horse, with a spear at leas st 


twelve feet long projecting + one side, a rifle slung upon his back on 


the other, a he savy swort d by his side, da brace of pistol sin his girdle, 
he would have ap pe -ared suflicie atly iormida le: but, magnified by the 
mist to a gigantic size, he seemed almost like Mars himself. vol. 1 p. 192 


Armenia proper, or Greater Armenia, 1s an inland country, 
lying south of the Mediterranean and Black seas ; and extending 
‘ix hundred miles to the east of Constantin ople, being about four 
hundred and thirty miles in length, and three hundred in bre adth. 
[t is well watered by noble rivers, has a rich soil amnpene to vra- 
zing, and portions of it are capi able, by proper tillage, of almost un- 
C xampled fertility. The face of the country is diversified and its 
temperature various. Our travelers found, throughout their whole 
route, many stirring incidents, aud much to exhibit the blighting 
influence of Mohammedanism on one of ihe fairest countries on the 
face of the globe. We will here throw together some extracts il- 
lustrating the natural features of the country, modes of living, and 


the perils of travel, gathered from various parts of the work. 


June 5. Apple and pear trees in blossom gave to our morning’s 
ride the charms of early spring; and an occasional glimpse of the 
showy summits of the Janik mountains on our left, showed th at winter 
still reigned not far from us. Leaving the open grazing country after 
three or four hours, and crossing a succession of exquisitely beautiful 
lawns enclosed in a crove of pines, we were conducted at length a the 
long and narrow de lof Baghursak-dere sy, among juniper and barberr y 
bushes , Into a continuous and dense fore : The prospect that b vurst 
upon us, as we unexpectedly issued from it in the afternoon, arrested us 
immovably by its indescribable grandeur. We were on the edge of the 
elevated plateau to which we h: A ascended ye tepde iy. So far below as 
to be but indistinctly seen, the river of Niksar wound its course through 
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a ravine whose sides were lofty mountains. We stood on the top of one 
of them. Opposite to us, mountain rose above mountain with all the 
roughness of crag and precipice, till the summits of the farthest were 
whitened with wintry snows. Our stage was to end at the very bottom 
of the abyss. We worked our way without danger, though not without 
fatigue, down to the brink of a perpendicular precipice about 100 feet 
directly over the town in which we were to stop. Here some caution 
was required to avoid the serious accident of being landed in our post- 
house sooner than we wished ; but at last, after a descent of two hours 
and a half in all, we safely reached the bottom. vol. i, pp. 106, 107. 


We found ourselves after some distance, on the brink of the awful 
chasm through which flows the river of Datev, forming one of the wild- 
est and most sublime of nature’s scenes. Its depth from where we 
stood was at least 800 feet, though its narrowness prevented us from 
seeing the bottom. Its banks were the rugged and torn sides of pre- 
cipitous mountains. ‘The projecting perpendicular buttresses of the one 
opposite to us, were alternated with slightly sloping recesses, covered 
with sufficient soil to support a growth of forest trees, but which with its 
silvan load had in several places slid far down from its original bed. 

This chasm we were to cross by descending to its very bottom, and 
ascending the opposite side. The commencement of our task was appal- 
ling. A sideling path conducted us for nearly a hundred yards down 
the smooth surface of a rock, covered slightly with loose pebbles and 
inclined at an angle that caused our horses to slide much of the way, 
direetly toward the edge of a precipice which formed the lower part of 
the bank below us. We trusted to the sure feet of our horses rathei 
than our own, and got safely over it. ‘Then winding around the base of 
a basaltic precipice, through a grove of stinted oaks strown with im- 
mense rocks long since detached from the ledge above, we came in sight 
of the convent we were seeking. It stood upon the very brink of the 
opposite bank, at a height even above us. From beside it, a silvery 
cascade bounded from rock to rock into the abyss below. In a suany 
nook at the bottom appeared a little convent, with its fruit garden for the 
luxury of the parent one above. And contrasted with it just in the 
back ground, rose up a lofty mountels, now almost hidden from our 
view in a dreary snow-squall which occasionally scattered a few flakes 
upon us as an earnest of to-morrow. vol. » pp. 22, 23. 


The whole mountain before us consisted of ridges and valleys and 
abrupt declivities, made doubly difficult by the de »pth of the melting 
snow ; and in some places, immense drifts having during the winter 
transformed valleys into plains, the caravans had neglected the old and 
struck out new paths, and the only beaten track conducted us across 
filled-up abysses of unknown depth. In such a road, few rods were 
passed without some of our miserable beasts sinking bey ond their power 
of recovery. As often as one fell, he was unladen, raised and laden 
again ; my own [I led up every ascent, and even thus could with difh- 
culty get him forward. Once he sunk into a hole so deep that the nar- 
rowness of the path alone arrested his body, and perhaps prevented him 
from entirely disappearing ; for there was apparently a small lake under 
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the snow, and his feet rested upon nothing. Had he had strength, in 
such a position it would have been useless : his owner, our muleteer, 
seemed as helpless as he, and stood aghast, crying, wai! wai! ojagh- 
um batdy ! (literally) alas! alas! my hearth is sunk! Antonio was 
thrown into contortions of despair by getting his feet wet; and alto- 
gether, serious as our situation really was, our party presented, for a 
moment, acomicscene. We at leneth drew the poor animal out by his 
halter, without any more effort on his part than if he had been dead. 

Difficulties increased as we advanced. Our baggage horses fell, and 
had to be unloaded and loaded again at almost every step. The storm, 
becoming a tempest, wetted and. chilled us. Our worthless tartar dis- 
appeared to seek his own comfort in the nearest village, and left us to 
find the way over the mountain as best we could. An old Kurd, who 
had joined our party in the morning, and remained to help us as long as 
he dared, now hastened away to ook shelter in some inhabited spot for r the 
night. He promised indeed to send us assistance from the nearest vil- 
lage ; but how far it was we knew not, nor whether he would think of 
usagain. The day was evidently drawing to a close ; and the prospect 
began to stare us in the face, of passing a tempestuous night on the 
mourtains, without food o1 shelter, and with the snow for our ‘bed. As 
a last expedient, the bags that contained our most valuable articles, w ere 
put upon our beasts, and we led them forward to find a village if possi- 
ble, and send assistance to the muleteer and servant, who remained with 
the other animals and the rest of our effects. We had not yet reached 
the highest part of the mountain ; the road we were unacquainted with, 
andit was beginning to be hidden by the newly fallen snow ; the wind 
had acquired almost the violence of a hurricane, and drove "the damp 
snow and sleet against us with such impetuosity as thoroughly to drench 
our clothes ; their weight, as our jaded horses obliged us to walk almost 
every step, impeded our progress ; and all our remaining strength was 
repeate edly called for to reload the bags, which were e repeatedly thrown 
off in our struggles to master the snow-drifts. As this accident hap- 
pened once in an exposed situation, a dense dark cloud enveloped us, 
and a blast so piercing accompanied it that it seemed to penetrate to the 
heart. An indescribable sensation of horror came over me, and my com- 
panion was completely bewildered. 

The clouds at lei ngth broke away for a moment, as we reached a lofty 
summit, and showed us that we were at the top. Far down an unbro- 
ken and steep descent appeared the dark sides of naked hills, stripped 
of their wintry covering by a southern exposure to the rays of the sun 
We dragged our horses, with all the speed that our strength and weight 
could give us, to the bottom ; ; and then stumbling as we could, over 
snow-drifts and through mud, were at last cheered by a view of eine 
habitations. Just then a single horseman, sent (whether by the old 
Kiird or by our tartar at this late hour, we never learned,) to bring up 
our party, met us. No remonstrances, however, would induce him to 
go on to the succor of those we had left behind, and he returned with us. 
The village we had found was inhabited by Kiirds and called oa 
we entered it at sunset, having spent thirteen hours in riding six. vol. i 
pp. 295—297 
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The moral character of the people is degraded and deplor- 
able indeed. Few can read, fewer still can write. But fifteen 
schools could be discovered, and not one of them for the education 
of females. The situation of the weaker sex, is that emphatically 
of slaves. Every vice prevails, and the most unblushing profliga- 
cy reigns, from the highest to the lowest, not even excepting the 
members of their churches, and the priesthood themselves. ‘The 
Armenian church, has but a name to live, and is dead in tres- 
passes and sins. ‘The number of these nominal christians is vari- 
ously estimated, from two to ten millions. ‘The head of the 
church, is termed the C atholicos, although the Turko-Armenian 
portion, are subject to the patriarch of Constantinople. In its gene- 
ral features, this church resembles the Roman Catholic. Piety of 
heart, seems to be unknown. ‘The most open sale of offices is 
practiced. One priest or bishop paid four hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for ordination ;—others in similar proportion. Auricular con- 
fession is enjoined ; and the form used both in matter and manner, 
is such as is calculated to put to flight all sense of shame, and every 
feelmg of decorum. Idolatry of image worship, sacrifice of the 
mass, baptism, penances, purgatory, celibacy of the priesthood, are 
all parts of the system. Reliance, is place d, entirely on ceremo- 
nies, and rites, and the need of any thing further, seems to be en- 
tirely unfelt. ‘The following extracts are exemplifications of this 
wretched tissue of nominal christianity. 


Go into one of these churches in time of prayers, (mass will be con- 
sidered elsewhere,) and you will find a number of lamps suspended 
from the roof, endeavoring to shed their dim light upon the congrega- 
tion, though the sun be shining with noon-day brichtne ss. In the en- 
closure before the altar will be two or three priesis, surrounded by a 
crowd of boys from eight to twelve years old, performing prayers 5 some 
swinging a smoking censer, others, taper in hand, re ading first from one 
book and then from another, ore all changing places and positions ac- 
cording to rule. The monot on ous inarticulate sin; gsong of the youthful of- 
ficiators, with voices often discordant and stretched to their highe st pitch, 
will grate upon your ear, and start the inquiry, can such prayers enter 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ? You will be surrounded by a bare- 
footed congregation, standing wherever each can find a place, upon a 
sheepskin, or bit of rug, (unless the church is rich enough to have a 
carpet,) uttering response s without order, and frequently prostrating 
themse ives and kissing the ground, with a sign of the cross at every 
fall and rise. The whole will seem to you a mummery and an abom- 
ination, and you will probably hasten away, wishing to hear and see no 
more of it. 

All the service, with few other exceptions than the lessons, and that 
the priest in the middle of every prayer of any length turns round to 
wave a cross before the people, and say, ‘ peace be to all, let us wor- 
ship God,’ is performed with the hack to the congregation. Add to 
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this, that the whole, with the unfortunate exception of the book of le- 
gends, is in a language not unde rstood, often by the prie sts themselves, 
and much less by the congtegation ; : and if it were not, is reader chanted 
with so little articulation as would render it perfectly unintelligible 5 and 
you wlll hardiy need any other answer to the question, whether there is 
any spirituality in the ps of the Armenian church. The priest 
goes through it, as if it were a daily task of the lips , as a joiner’s work 
is of his hands, and is appare atly as much relieved when it is over. 
Ifa boy makes a mistake, he is reproved, or even chastised on the spot, 
th ough a prayer be interrup ted for the purpose. The people, too, are 
constantly coming and going, or moving about, and often engaged in 
conversation. ‘lo say that a real reverence for sacred things is un- 
known among the clergy, and that neither they nor the people have any 
idea of spiritual worship, seems too broad an assertion ; and still, in making 
it, we are supported, not only by our owa observation, but by that of oth- 
ers to whose testimony we attribute great weight. vol.1. pp. 227—229. 


The primary design of convents was to promote the piety of their in- 
mates, by enabling them to renounce the world and spe nda life of de- 
votion and holy meditation. As a second: ary object, they have some- 
times aided in the work of education, and the promotion of science. The 
first idea springs from an entirely mistaken view of the nature of man 
and of christianity, and we are therefore not surprised at its complete 
failure. Probably not an instance can be found in Armenia, where the 
retirement of a convent is improved for purposes of devotion. Instead 
of being retreats from the passions that agitate the world, convents are 
the very centers of the most unprincipl ed ambition, of th e darkest in- 
trizue, and of the bitterest env y.- Their history is but a tissue of quar- 
reling and dissension. Erected for purposes of self-denial, no where so 
often as in them is the question asked, ‘* What shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed?” If the funds are 
at hand, no one, sooner than a monk, furnishes himself with good din- 
ners and splendid robes. Under the veil of celibacy, is covered every 
species of unchastity. Of this so thoroughly are even the common peo- 
ple convinced, that no man, we were assured, puts confidence in the 
continence of a vartabéd in his intercourse with his family. So infa- 
mous is Echmiadzin for unnatural vice, that we heard it assigned as a rea- 
son for its having no school. Parents are reluctant to send their sons 
thither. In a word, they are ‘holds of every foul spirit, and cages of 
every unclean and hateful bird.? The y can, of course, exert no good i in- 
fluence upon the religion of the people. vol. i. p. 33. 


Of the habits and character of the parish priesthood, we can give 
you, with some important exceptions, (of which we were encouraged 
to hope the father of our host might be one,) but a bad account. They 
make no effort to improve their own minds, nor those of their people, 
in liter rary or religious knowledge ; but are given to indolence and the 
pleasures of the ‘table. A share of the sacrifices being part of their 
income, they are of course invited to them all, and their “profession ua 
leads iene to be gormandizers and hard drinkers. It is affirmed that a 
Armenian priest will drink twenty bottles of wine at a feast! The 
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The moral character of the people is degraded and deplor- 
able indeed. Few can read, fewer still can write. But fifteen 
schools could be discovered, and not one of them for the education 
of females. The situation of the weaker sex x, is that emphatically 
of slaves. Every vice prevails, and the most unblushing profliga- 
cy reigns, from the highest to the lowest, not even excepting the 
members of their churches, and the priesthood themselves. ‘The 
Armenian church, has but a name to live, and is dead in tres- 
passes and sins. ‘The number of these nominal christians is vari- 
ously estimated, from two to ten millions. ‘The head of the 
church, is termed the Catholicos, although the 'Turko-Armenian 
portion, are subject to the patriarch of Constantinople. In its gene- 
ral features, this church resembles the Roman Catholic. Piety of 
heart, seems to be unknown. ‘The most open sale of offices is 
practiced. One priest or bishop paid four hundred and fifty dol- 
Jars for ordination ;—others in similar proportion. Auricular con- 
fession is enjoined ; and the form used both in matter and manner, 
is such as is calculated to put to flight all sense of shame, and every 
feeling of decorum. Idolatry of image worship, sacrifice of the 
mass, baptism, penances, purgatory, celibac ‘y of the priesthood, are 
all parts of the system. Reliance, is plac ed, entirely on ceremo- 
nies, and rites, and the need of any thing further, seems to be en- 
tirely unfelt. ‘The following extracts are exemplifications of this 
wretched tissue of nominal christianity. 


Go into one of these churches in time of praye s, (mass will be con- 
sidered elsewhere,) and you will find a number a lamps suspended 
from the roof, endeavoring to shed their dim light upon the congrega- 
tion, though the sun be shining with noon-day brightness. In the en- 
closure before the altar will be two or three priesis, surrounded by a 
crowd of boys from eight to twe uve years old, performing prayers 5 some 
swinging a smoking censer, others, taper in hand, reading first from one 
book and then from anoth er, a all changing places and positions ac- 
cording to rule. ‘The monotonous inarticulate sing? song of the youthful of- 
ficiators, with voices often discordant and stretched to their highest pitch, 
will grate upon your ear, and start the inquiry, can such prayers enter 
the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth ? You will be surrounded by a bare- 
footed congregation, standing wherever each can find a place, upon a 
sheepskin, or bit of rug, (1 inless the church is rich enough to have a 
carpet,) uttering responses without order, and frequently prostrating 
themselves and kissing the ground, with a sign of the cross at every 
fall and rise. The whole will seem to you a mummery and an abom- 
ination, and you will probably hasten away, wishing to hear and see no 
more of it. 

All the service, with few other exceptions than the lessons, and that 
the priest in the middle of every prayer of any length turns round to 
wave a cross before the people, and say, ‘ peace be to all, let us wor- 
ship God,’ is performed with the back to the congregation. Add to 
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this, that the whole, with the unfortunate exception of the book of le- 
gends, is in a language not understood, often by the priests themselves 
and much less by the congregation ; : and if it were not, is reader eh: nted d 
with so little articulation as would render it perfectly unintelligible ; and 
you wlll hardiy need any other answer to the question, whether there is 
any spirituality in the worship of the Armenian church. The priest 
goes through it, as if it were a daily task of the lips , as a joiner’s work 
is of his hands , and is apparently as much relieved when it is over. 
Ifa boy makes a mistake, he is reproved, or even chastise d on the spot, 
though a prayer be interrup ited for the purpose. The people, too, are 
constantly coming and going, or moving about, and often engaged in 
conversation. ‘lo say that a real reverence fay sacred things is un- 
known among the clergy, and that neither they nor the people have any 
idea of spiritual worship, seems too broad an assertion ; and still,in making 
it, we are supported, not only by our owa observation, but by that of oth- 
ers to whose testimony we 2 attribute great weight. vol. i. pp. 227—229. 


The primary design of convents was to promote the piety of their in- 
mates, by enabling them to renounce the world and spend a life of de- 
votion and holy meditation. As a second: iry object, they have some- 
times aided in the work of education, and the promotion of science. The 
first idea springs from an entirely mistaken view of the nature of man 
and of christianity, and we are therefore not surprise >d at its complete 
failure. Probably not an instance can be found in Armenia, where the 
retirement of a convent is improved for purposes of devotion. Instead 
of being retreats from the passions that agitate the world, convents are 
the very centers of the most unprincipled ambition, of the darkest in- 
trigue, and of the bitterest env y- Their history is but a tissue of quar- 
reling and dissension. Erecte d for purposes of self-denial, no where so 
often as in them is the question asked, ‘* What shall we eat, or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed ?”’ If the funds are 
at hand, no one, sooner than a monk, furnishes himself with good din- 
ners and splendid robes. Under the veil of celibacy, is covered every 
species of unchastity. Of this so thoroughly are even the common peo- 
ple convinced, that no man, we were assured, puts confidence in the 
continence of a vartabéd in his intercourse with his family. So infa- 
mous is Echmiadzin for unnatural vice, that we heard it assigned as a rea- 
son for its having no school. Parents are reluctant to send their sons 
thither. In a word, they are ‘holds of every foul spirit, and cages of 
every unclean and hate ful bird.? The ‘y can, of course, exert no good | in- 
fluence upon the religion of the pe ople. vol. 1. p. 33. 


Of the habits and character of the parish ih we can give 
you, with some important exceptions, (of which we were encourage d 
to hope the father of our host might be one,) but abad account. They 
make no effort to improve their own ae nor those of their people, 
in literary or religious knowledge ; but are given to indolence and the 
pleasures of the ‘table. A share of the sacrifices being part of their 
income, they are of course invited to them all, and their “profession yen 
leads fiein to be gormandizers and hard drinkers. It is affirmed that a 
Armenian priest will drink twenty bottles of wine at a feast! The 
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report seems incredible even in the vicinity of the wine-bibbing Geor- 

gians and Mingrelians ; still its very existence, though false, shows that 
the evil is not a ‘slight one. The temptation is so strong, that young men 
of good habits before entering the profession, have been observed to 
give way to it, and soon assimilate themselves to the common character 

of the priesthood, which is decidedly lower than that of the generality 
of the laity. While we were at Shoosha, a priest once went to evening 
prayers so intoxicated, that he fell to quarreling with the people who had 
assembled, until they were obliged to thrust him out of the church, and 
go home with their prayers unsaid. The occurrence made some talk 
for a day or two, but was soon forgotten as no very strange thing ; ; and 
the vartabéd, who, as wekeel of the catholic os, had just at that time de- 
degraded another priest for sending his chil lren to the missionary school, 
did not regard it as worthy of attention. vol. il, pp. 44, 45. 


Preaching, that indispensable means of public instruction, is almost 
wholly unknown. Our travelers, heard but one sermon, during the 
whole time they were conversant with the Armenian churches. 
The only bright spots, in this moral waste, are the German mis- 
sions, and a few Nestorian christians around lake Oormiah. We 
should be glad, could we afford the space, to quote some of the 
particulars related respecting these sections of the country traver- 
sed. It was in the famiiy of the German mission, at Shoosha, that 
Messrs. Smith and Dwight recruited their strength, and were 
kindly entertained, till the cholera had passed by , at a little distance, 
leaving seventy thousand victims to mark its terrific progress. 
The Nestorian christians present the most promising field for mis- 
sionary labor, of any of the people visited by our travelers. ‘The 
American Board have accordingly resolved on occupying that 
ground, and individuals are already selected to fulfil this intention. 

The information contained in these volumes, with which we trust 
our readers will make themselves yet more acquainted, may be 
relied upon, as no ordinary care was used in collecting the mate- 
rials and sifting truth from error. Aware of the general dupli- 
city of the people, Messrs. Smith and Dwight ventured not to as- 
sume relations as true, until they had cross questioned their in- 
formants. Each of them kept a separate journal, uninspected by 
the other, from which their independent reports were drawn up, at 
Malta. ‘The whole materials, from which these volumes are com 
piled, contain not less than one thousand pages in manuscript, be 
sides numerous references to sources of original information. ‘The 
work is prepared in handsome style, and must become, we think, 
a standard one in this department of religious knowledge. 

It is an interesting inquiry, what access is there tothe truth, asit is In 
Jesus, among so degraded a people. ‘The Armenian church is not 
so entirely hostile to other christian sects, as are the advocates of 
papal supremacy. Here, then, we may perhaps discover an 
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opening through which a single ray of light may penetrate. "Thus 
may the foul receptacles of sin be reached, and the purifying work 
commence. It is true, that the distribution of the sacred scrip- 
tures, can at present be of no use to a people who cannot read. 
But let the defectiveness of the whole system be exposed, the 
character of the priesthood elevated and reformed, preaching be 
restored to its proper place, and the rest of the work would soon 
be accomplished. A christian church maintaining the principles 
of the true faith, and exemplifying the excellency of the religion of 
Jesus,would stand distinguished in the midst of that land of desolation 
and death. We scarcely need say what must be the effect, on the 
surrounding countries, and on the superstitious, bigoted Mussul- 
man. We have but little hope that any direct influence can be 
exerted on the Mahommedans themselves, till the christian popula- 
tion of their empire are brought back nearer to the faith delivered 
to the saints; and it seems to us an object of no slight interest, 
io purify the Armenian and Greek churches, so that the religion 
of the false prophet may be brought into strong contrast with the 
truth as it is in Jesus. We have no doubt, that the final subver- 
sion of that degrading and oppressive despotism, which has so long 
thrown its iron chain over the necks of myriads, is fast approaching ; 
and that those once richly fertile lands, will yet be seen with wa- 
ving grain and smiling pastures, covered with flocks and herds, and 
basking in the genial influence of free and christian institutions. 
it is surely worthy of the exertions of philanthropy and christian 
benevolence, to be in any manner instrumental in securing this re- 
sult. In this aspect we view these researches. ‘The missions 
consequent upon them, will have a strong claim on the charities of 
the christian public, and the prayers of the children of God, 
io sustain the pledge of the Board to those devoted men and 
women who shall leave their own firesides to act in behalf of 
the church at home. We cannot believe, that there is one 
soul who feels his obligations for a buth and education in a 
tree and christian land, who is acquainted with the past ope- 
rations of the Board, and with the crying necessities of the 
perishing vassals of despotism and sin, that will coldly turn 
trom the appeal for further aid, or when his is the privilege and 
ibility, will not joyfully bear his part in the great enterprise of 
evangelizing the world. We sincerely pity the man who can lis- 
ten to the details of wretchedness made by the author of these 
volumes from the pulpit, or read these Researches, and not feel a 
warmer glow of gratitude kindling in his bosom, for the countless 
blessings God has given him; and who shall not thereby be led to 
prize yet more highly the gospel which has checked the swelling 
tide of human passion, and kept us as a nation from the unrelenting 
despotism of infidelity and superstition. In this light, we would 
most earnestly impress upon our readers, the great importance 
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of a fervent vital piety, to our national prosperity. We have every 
thing to fear from those who would quench this flame, by heaping 
upon religion the trappings, however gorgeous they may be, of a 
formal round of lifeless ceremonies, whose only influence is to hide 
the fair proportions and inward grace of the church which God 
has espoused to himself. It was in the dark ages, and amidst the 
surrounding influence of a corrupted christianity, that Mahomme- 
danism sprang to light. It was in such circumstances that the 
chains were forged and w ere riveted, which have bound millions of 
our race in such degrading vassalage to the false prophet. The 
same cause led to the dommation of the papal see, and the same 
cause, were it to exist for any lengih of time in our own country, 
would give birth to some monstrous form of error, and bow down 
the sons and daughters of the pilgrim sires, into the dust of servile 
debasement to power and sin. Hence the immense importance of 
a life, corresponding to and re-exemplifying the priciples of the 
gospel we profess. ‘The salvation of our country from infidelity 
and superstition, with its prosperity and advancement, depends on 
the purity of life and piety of heart of the people of God. Chris- 
tianity will exert its appropriate influence, in exact proportion 
to the power of holy living brought to view in the lives of its 
professors. It was not miracles merely, that made so many con- 
verts to Christ in the earliest days of the church. It was not a 
gorgeous display of multiplied rites and ceremonies. In —s 
off from Judaism, their ritual as it is termed, was most simple ; 1 
was not imposing edifices, splendid decorations, or whatever may 
attract the eye or charm the ear; there were none of these, and 
addressed only to the senses, they could have exerted no such salu- 
tary influence, had they then existed. It was the simple power of 
truth, carried home tothe conscience and the heart, by the sincere, 
constant example of those who declared and who professed it. 
Truth, we mean, as the instrument of the gracious Spirit divine, 
proving its adaptedness and efficacy in the actual results on man- 
kind. This silenced calumny, overcame opposition, and led cap 
tive those who were compelled to feel, that such a religion was indeed 
from God. <A corrupted christianity is in some respects worse 
than none, for it loads the religion of the gospel with its own re- 
proach, while at the same time it does nothing to meliorate the 
condition of others. ‘Truth brought to bear upon it, like the 
touch of Ithuriel’s spear, would compel the monster to start forth 
disclosed in his own hideous deformity, and his power would ne- 
cessarily cease. Dagon did not sooner fall before the ark of God, 
than would the false prophet totter from his throne when Jeho- 
vah’s presence was truly felt and acknowledged. Such already 
has been the effect of religious influence on the Hindoo, that the 
service of Brahma and Boodhism are now falling into disrepute 
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and that vast superstructure of idolatry and debasement is beginning 
rocrumble. Wherever the word of God is read and preached, the day 
is not far distant when Juggernaut and bis kindred gods will want 
worshipers, and the despised christian will be hailed as the messen- 
ver of salvation by the followers of the Koran. Mohammedcanism 
and the corrupted christianity prevalent in the Ottoman empire, 
have many points of resemblance. Indeed Mohammedanism itself 
is but a monstrous error, grafted upon a formal, dead representation 
of christianity : nor could it have originated in any other country, 
than such as had once owned the authority of Christ, and among a 
people, who had sunk into a lifeless attachment to mere rites and 
iorms. But the system of the gospel speaks to the hearts of men, 
and throws its hallowime influence over the conduct of the life. 
The sweet charities of benevolent aims, of profiecred sympathies, 
of domestic and social life, breathe their enlivening power into the 
dead mass of selfishness, worldliness, and pride; melt down the 
iron-hearted, rouse up the indifferent, and compel from them an 
acknowledgment of the worth and excellency of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. Let but the gospel of the Son of God, then, con- 
centrate its purifying rays, as reflected from the lives of a holy 
church, and that miserable delusion which has long shackled with 
its bondage so many millions of our race, and reared on high 
its fabric of blood and guilt hung round with the trophies of its 
triumph over nomial christianity, would soon pass away. ‘The 
splendors of day would once more gild the realms now sitting in 
the darkness of the shadow of death; the voices of once cruel, 
perfidious, voluptuous Mussulmen, would blend m the song of 
praise to our Redeemer. A new Eden of moral loveliness would 
crown the land of the primeval paradise ; and again might the sons 
of God shout for joy, as the Creator divine beheld the renovated 
work of his hands, and pronounced it good. ‘The watch word 
ae no longe or be heard, ‘There is one God, and Mohammed is 
lis prophet ;” but faith would publish its avowal, and seal its de- 
clarations with a holy example, of one God and Jesus the only 

Savior divine. The rugged thoroughfare of superstition, tracked 
by the blood of its victims, would no longer open its broad road to 
death ; but the portals of life would welconie the weary and heavy 
laden, to tread in those ways which are pleasantness—bearing only 
iis yoke that is easy, and his burden that is lieht. 

Our readers, we trust, will feel the claim which such a 
cause as that of missions, has upon their charities and pray- 
ers, and respond with full hearts to those who have the di- 
rection of the varied operations of benevolence m foreign lands. 
in closing our recommendation of these volumes to their favor, we 
would lay aside for a few moments the usual style of mere re- 

viewers, and adopt that of more direct address “Do you value the 
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prayers of those who have given their lives, and who are toiling 
amid persecutions and hardships, to save souls? Seek then to sus- 
tain the self devoted missionary, laboring for Christ, that thus a 
stream of blessings may flow down on your own ends, through 
their remembrance of their benefactors. Would you that your 
children should inherit the legacy you may leave them, in the 
aspirations breathed forth for their welfare by the stranger you 
have succored, while in his exposure to all the ills of his sinful 
state ? By your charity, then, sustain those schools of promise, from 
whence may go forth the convert burning with the love of Jesus, 
to tell the udings of salvation to those of his own nation, tribe, o1 
caste. Do you know a parent’s love, as you bend over those who 
cluster around you; and watch the opening dawn of their early 
years? Aid then in banishing the cruel and relentless customs of 
other lands, that the mothers of many a clime may bless you for 
their children’s deliverance. Do you prize the social circle, and 
the sweet charities of life, that shed their mild lustre on your own 
pathway through this vale of tears? Deny not then your prayers 
and your benevolence, to turn on other realms that blessed influ- 
ence which may mould and stamp anew the character of the 
sons and daughters of the Mohammedan or pagan lend. Doth it 
make your heart rejoice, when the Spirit’s power is present to 
revive the graces of the children of God, exalting the Redeemer 
and giving efficacy to the atonement of Christ, in the consciences 
of your friends and fellow men? Aim then by every means, at 
diffusing that truth and those institutions, through which he un- 
binds the captives of sin, and leads in willing obedience to Jesus 
our Lord, the Gentile and the Jew, by whom he has been so long 
unknown and unacknowledged.” 


Arr. Vi.—Universa.iso. 


Lectures on Universalism: By Jory Parker, Pastor of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Second Edition. 1832. 


We have noticed in reading these Lectures, three things which 
well deserve the attention and imitation of young preachers, aud 
of " who are not too old to learn. 

. They are distinguished by great simplicity of style. ‘The 
Phone is, ina high ‘degree, pure, idiomatic English ; the words 
being such as are used in common conversation among men of 
common intelligence. The sentences are all short and of the easi- 
est construction. Nothing is more obvious than that the autho. 
intends to be understood by the common people. ‘There is noth- 
wwe here that resembles the gorgeous verbiage, and the myvolved, 
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inverted, and broken-winded sentences of many a famous preach- 
er, which are so fascinating to the imagination of weak imitators. 

2. The argument is generally conducted by the most direct ap- 
peals to common sense. Almost every point is made clear, as if 
by some visible or tangible illustration. There is very little of 
that sort of arguing with abstract and general ideas, which is so 
perplexing to those hearers who have never been accustomed to 
close reflection. A demonstration in geometry, is unintelligible to 
a beginner, without a diagram. So an argument is, to innumerable 
minds, worth little without an illustration; it makes no appeal to 
their common sense. Mr. Parkers sermons abound in illustra- 
trations, and instances. In his style of arguing, general principles 
are individualized. 

3. These Lectures owe much of their effect and value as 
sermons, to the cool earnestness of manner which runs through them 
all. We say, “ cool earnestness,” for we know not by what oth- 
er word, or combination of words, the thing intended can be so 
well described. The author’s manner is far enough from coldness 
or apathy. His sermons are marked with strong and deep excite- 
ment; yet the excitement is calm, subdued, never rising into pas- 
sion, never seeming to throw the mind of the speaker from its 
balance. This sort of excitement, this earnestness breathing 
through every argument, and every expression, yet never growing 
tempestuous, is the most favorable to the triumph of eloquence. 
The hearer, seeing no enthusiasm, no affectation of high wrought 
feeling, no straining after effect, nothing that puts him on his guard, 
and having only to listen to a calm, cool, clear-headed speaker, is 
borne away, ere he is aware, on an unruffled but strong and rapid 
tide of emotion. 

As a discussion of Universalism, the work before us may be con- 
sidered defective, in that it does not exhibit fully the peculiar 
views and principles of the Universalism, which in these days is 
so sedulously propagated wherever it is likely to find believers. 
Mr. Parker has established, by strong arguments, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment in the world to come; he has well vindicated 
that doctrine against some common and ‘imposing objections; he 
has set, in striking contrast, the moral influences of the system 
which includes that doctrine, and the moral influences of the op- 
posite system, as both lie open to inspection ; he has made many 
thrilling appeals to the judgments and consciences of his readers ; 
vet he has not carried the war, as he might have done, into the 
camp of the enemy. Few books, however, can be found better 
fitted to the purpose of instructing and establishing those who are 
beginning to waver in respect to this momentous subject. In a 
thousand instances, such a book as this is just what is wanted. 
Often it is by the want of a clear apprehension of the reasons for 
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believing the eternity of future punishment, and by the inability to 
give a conclusive answer to a few imposing objections, that “ un- 
learned and unstable” minds are led first to doubt whether future 
punishment will be strictly eternal, then to be sure it must be lim- 
ited in duration, then to listen with a favorable and believing ear 
to the sophistries of those who scoff at the thought of any future 
retribution. 

The defect, if so it may be called, to which we have alluded, 1 
common to most of the modern discussions of Universalism. I 
seems commonly to be forgotten that the dispute with the Univer- 
salists respects not simply, nor first, the question whether future 
punishment is to be eternal; but rather begins with the funda- 
mental question whether man is a moral agent, and God a moral 
governor. It seems not to be known that modern Universalism 
is not a single and disconnected error, but a compact and compre- 
hensive system of delusion,—a system not like Unitarianism and 
Deism, made up of mere negations, but like some ancient heresies, 
constructed of positive falsehoods from the foundation to the top-stone 
—a system which has as few points in common with christianity as 
Mohammedanism, or some of the simpler forms of Paganism. Ought 
not such a system—propagated as it is with great assiduity, and 
making common cause with popery, infidelity, atheism, and every 
element of evil—to be fully understood by those who are set for 
the defense of the gospel? Ought not the course of didactic and 
polemic theology in a Theological Seminary, to be so arranged as 
to allow room for the detailed exhibition and refutation of that SYS- 
tem? Is it enough, in respect to the controversy with Universal- 
ists, if the professor batters down for the hundreth time the exploded 
and abandoned schemes of Chauncey and Winchester, of Hunting- 
ton and Murray, while the system now actually living and making 
its ravages in the land, remains undescribed, and lies altoget her be- 
yond the range of the student’s reading and researches : 

We have been at some little pais to look into this subject ; we 
have collected and studied a few of the standard authors of Univer- 
salism ; we have examined the history of the sect as published by 
themselves, and as collected from other sources; we have tried to 
ascertain the form and scheme in which their favorite doctrine is 
now taught; and we have thought that some service may be ren- 
dered to the cause of truth by exhibiting in a narrow compass some 
of the results of our inquiries. Our purpose here, it will be no- 
ticed, is not controversy with the defenders of the Universalist 
faith ; for the present we pray to be excused from such controver- 
sy ; we do not propose to refute their opinions, but only to declare 
them ; and to show the progress of error in thei sect since the 
days when their sect first had a being. We propose to show from 
their example how true is that saying of inspired wisdom, ‘ Evil 
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men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and beine 
deceived.” 

The doctrine that in the revolutions of the eternity to come 
a period will arrive when sin and suffering are to cease from the 
universe of God, is by no means an invention of modern times. It 
is not to be denied that as early as the third century, and perhaps 
even in the second, some christian writers expressed, if not the de- 
cided opinion, at least the conjecture and the hope that after many 
ages of future punishment, all the lost, whether men or devils, 
will finally be reconciled to God, and saved. By Origen, in the 
third century, the notion of a final and universal restoration seems 
to have been expressly argued for, not indeed as a clear and funda- 
mental point of christian doctrine, but as a proposition deserving of 
examination and discussion, among those whe were inno danger of be- 
ing perverted by its corrupting tendenc ‘y.* By Clemens of Alex- 
andria, i in the second century, it seems to have been adopted as a 
principle of reasoning, that the end of punishment is always the re- 
formation of the offender ; and some of his expressions seem to im- 
ply a probability that the punishments in a future world may ulti- 
mately result in bringing all lost spirits to repentance.t And few, 
probably, will be inclined to deny that from the days of Origen on- 
ward, the same sort of opinions may have been entertained in every 
age, by here and there an individual particularly prone to loose and 
conjectural speculation. 

At the period of the reformation from popery, when the human 
mind suddenly, and as it were by a violent and convulsive effort, 
broke the chains that had weighed it down, and held it fast for ages ; 
and when, in the wild excitement of that new found liberty, all doc- 
trines that could be framed or conjectured, were brought forward 
for speculation and belief; it was a matter of course that the doc- 
trine of the ultimate restoration of all fallen intelligences to perfect 
rectitude and happiness, should find some to embrace it, and some 
to argue for it. Yetit was held by individuals, separate and uncon- 
nected, rather than by embodied communities. Or if among the 
innumerable sects of the reformation, any are found into whose 
common creed this doctrine seems to have been incorporated, still 
it may be maintained that with none of these sects was it regarded 
as the ground of separation from other parties, or as the common 
bond of union. Among the Anabaptists, which general title of op- 







































* Muenscher’s Elements of Dogmatic History, translated by Murdock. pp.39-40. 





| In regard to the opinion of the fathers on the subject of future punishment, 

a full and candid statement may be found in ego s larger work, entitled, 

- Handbuch der christlichen Dogmengeschichte.”’ vol. ii. 472—517 One of the 

standard books of the Universalist sect, is “ ‘The Ancien ’ History of Universal 
ism.”’ By Hosea Ballou, 9d. Boston 1429 
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probrium seems to include all the lesser sects of protestantism, the 
doctrine was received to such an extent that the public renuncia- 
tion and condemnation of it, appeared necessary to the compilers of 
the Augsburg Confession. And when, in the reign of Edward VI. 
the forty-two articles of religion, afterwards reduced to thirty-nine, 
were drawn up by Cranmer and his associates, and published as 
the faith of the church of England, the forty-second was express- 
ly aimed against the same error.* ‘T'liese facts, and others of the 
same kind, show that the ancient doctrine of a universal restoration 
had been revived, and was received by so many as to excite some 
serious apprehensions. Yet it was not till a much more recent pe- 
riod, that any sect or organized party appeared, holding the doc- 
trine that all men shall be saved, as its grand peculiarity, teaching 
that doctrine as essential to christianity, and making it the bond of 
mutual fellowship. 

The origin of Universalism, as a sect, may be traced to Eng- 
land, and to the times of the extended religious excitement there in 
connection with the preaching of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 
James Relly, one of Whitefield’s preachers, dissatisfied with the 
high toned doctrines of that remarkable man, yet probably infected 
deeply with antinomian views of imputation and atonement, grad- 
ually swerved from the faith, and formed a scheme peculiar to 
himself, a scheme which represented the doctrine that all men shall 
be saved, as the grand and leading doc:rine of the christian reve- 


lation. This was a step in advance of all ancient Universalism. 


* Among the changes which were made, when the forty-two articles of King 
Edward became the thirty-nine articles of Queen Elizabeth, was the omission of 
the sentence condemning the opinion of a universal restoration. The Univer- 
salists claim that since that era, their doctrine has not been inconsistent with 
the standards of the church of England. “From the time of the revision of 
the articles,” says one of the organs of the sect, ‘it has not been considered an 
offense in the church of England, to avow the doctrine of universal salvation 
Some of her most eminent divines have maintained it without incurring any dis- 
pleasure or disability on that account. And perhaps there have been furnished 
as spirited arguments on both sides of this question, by members and divines of 
the church of England, as the world has ever seen.’ Modern History of Univer- 
salism, by Thomas Whittemore. Boston, 1833. pp. 49-50. We would will- 
ingly be informed, whether an avowal of the doctrine of universal salvation is an 
offense against the daughter church in these United States. ‘ Recollection re- 
tains the fact,” that a presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in regular 
standing, in the diocese of Connecticut, having charge of St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, 
and we know not how many other churches, received and accepted an invitation 
to become the preacher to a congregation of Universalists in one of our cities. 
Did he become a Universalist for the consideration of a higher salary, or was 
his previous Universalism a notorious fact, on which the call was founded? The 
Rev. John Tyler, “ pastor of an Episcopal Society in Norwich, Conn.” figures 
in the annals of Universalism, as the author of a book which is said to be ‘‘an 
interesting defense of Universalism upon the Rellyan principles.’ Was his 
avowal of the doctrine of universal salvation an offense against the doctrines and 
order of that apostolical church, in which, unless the historian of modern Uni- 
versalism misrepresents the matter, he retained his priestly office till his death ? 
We pause for a reply 
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Others had conjectured, had believed, had taught that all fallen 
beings will, at some future period, be restored to happiness ; but 
none, we believe, had ever published this, and preached it, as the 
essence and glory of the gospel. Here was the beginning of Uni- 
versalism as a sect. Relly gathered a congregation in London 
which is believed to be still in existence, and which holds fellow- 
ship with four or five other congregations of Rellyan Universalists 
in different parts of England.* 

Among the disciples of Relly was John Murray. ‘This man was, by 
his own account, the son of pious parents whoeducated him with un- 
usual strictness and severity. He was in early life the subject of 
many religious impressions. In his childhood, notwithstanding 
the strong Calvinism of his father, he became the leader of a class 
of forty boys, to which station he was called by none other than 
John Wesley. By natural disposition he was unstable, one of 
those who seem made to be driven by every impulse. “ The sa- 
tiety consequent upon one unvaried routine,” was dreadful to him. 
He tells us, ‘* He who had appointed me to a life of wandering, 
gave me a disposition which relucted at the constant recurrence 
ofthe same scene.”’ Yielding to such a disposition, he forsook his 
widowed mother, tore himself away from a family which had adopted 
him as a son, and without business, without resources, without friends, 
went from Ireland to London as an adventurer. There, he pursued 

‘an inconsiderate, destructive course for upwards of a year;” he 

‘‘ plunged into the vortex of pleasure, greedily grasping at all en- 
joyments which both his habits and his circumstances should have 
taught him to shun.” Having been reduced by this course to en- 
te want, he became ayain religious; and again experienced the 
kindness of religious friends. His connections were now with the 
Tabernacle and the followers of Whitefield. He was once more 


a zealous attendant on religious meetings, and was again put forward 
to pray and exhort, ull he looked upon himself and was regarded 
by others, as eminent alike in graces and in gifts. A few months 


afterwards he married, most nnprovidently &@ young woman with 
whom he had formed a religious acquaintance, and who, by re- 
ceiving him for her husband, renounced the protection and friend- 
ship of her grandfather, under whose roof she had been brought up 
in the expectation that with her brothers she would inherit his 
estate. ‘The next recorded event of Murray’s changeful history, 
is his and his wife’s conversion to the faith of Relly, and his conse- 
quent exc lusion from the fellowship of all his former religious ac~ 
quaintances. Next we find him without a friend in the world, 







. Modern Hist. of Universalism. pp. 276—279. 299—201. Buck's Theolog: 
i Dictionary. Art. Rellyan 
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want and in debt, lis wife sinking under a fatal disease, and her 
brothers so utterly estranged from him and from her, that in all their 
distress he never went to them for the least kindness till the da 
in which she died. Afterwards we find him again, by the kind- 
ness of these same brothers-in-law, relieved from his pecuniary 
embarrassments, and placed in favorable circumstances. His moth- 
er having come from Ireland about the time of his wife’s death, 
with three of her younger children, she and two of his brothe:s 
were received into his house and constituted his family. In these 
circumstances, le suddenly formed the resolution of going to Amer- 
ica, that he might “close his life in solitude.” The resolution 
thus formed, no advice, no entreaties, could shake. He according- 
ly embarked for this country, where he arrived in 1770. 

Before his departure from Ireland, Murray had been not only 
an exhorter, but an occasional preacher, among the Wesleyans. 
While he was connected with the Tabernacle in London, though he 
had never ventured to resume the business of preaching, he had been 
forward and fluent in prayer and exhortation. After his conver- 
sion to Universalism, he was importuned by Relly to be a preach- 
er of his new faith; but, for some reason not sufficiently explained, 
he never undertook to preach in England. No sooner, however, 
had he put the broad Atlantic between himself and all who had 
ever known him, than he found himself compelled to preach by a 
call which he represents as irresistible and little less than miracu- 
lous.* He preached first at a place called Cranberry, in New- 
Jersey, then in New-York and Philadelphia, and soon made his 
way into New England. At Gloucester, in Massachusetts, he 
found a few individuals who were acquainted with Relly’s writings 
and had embraced his faith; these he gathered into a society, of 
which he was the pastor. During the revolutionary war, he had a 
chaplaincy in the army. In 1793, he removed from Gloucester to 
Boston, where he died in 1815. 

About ten years after Murray’s arrival in this country, while 
yet Universalism was in its nascent state, Elhanan Winchester, 
a Baptist minister of considerable popular reputation, and of no 
mean talents, came out in Philadelphia, where he was then preach- 
mg, with the doctrine of a universal restoration. He drew with him, 
to a separate place of worship, a large part of the congregation to 


* See the “ Life of Rev. Join Murray, late minister of the reconciliation, and 
senior pastor of the Universalists congregated in Boston. Written by himself. 
Stereotype edition. Boston, 1532."’ pp. 134—146. From this strange rhapsody, 
the narrative above has been collected. in many instances, the writer seems to 
imply something approaching to a miraculous guidance, a divine call, which made 
him a chosen vessel to bear the blessed doctrine of Universalism. ‘The writer, 1n 
the preface, cails him ‘the philanthropic, the inspired preacher,’ and speaks of 

the divine and soul-soothing tenets of which it was his distinguished lot to be 
ORDAINED a promulgator,”’ 
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which he had been ministering, and appears to have excited, for a 
time, no little attention. Six years afterwards, he suddenly left 
them. and went to England, where he succeeded in gathering a 
congregation in the metropolis, which is now reckoned among the 
Unitarian churches of that country. Returning to the United States 
_in 1794, he was an itinerant till his death, which occurred at Hart- 
ford in 1797.* 

These two men Universalism acknowledges as its founders and 
heads. Of the two, Winchester was the abler, the more learned, 
and in our view, far the more honest in his errors. He alone would 
not have been likely to be the founder of a permanent sect. It is 
‘estified concerning him, that when he was in England, though 

“he often made excursions to a considerable distance in the coun- 
ry,” and “ preached to large assemblies, he never attempted to 
establish separate societies, wishing to diminish rather than increase 
ihe divisions among christians.”+ ‘This corresponds with our im- 
pressions respecting his character and spirit. ‘There is an appearance 
of sincerity, of reverence for God and his truth, and of something 
like enthusiasm, running through his writings, so far as they have 
fallen under our observation, which puts him, in our regard, far 
above his brother heresiarch. Murray, if we may judge from his 
autobiography, the only work of his which we have seen, was the 
true founder of the sect, as legitimately and directly the “ father” 
of the Universalist preachers of our day, as Jubal of old was the 
‘ father of all who handle the harp and organ.” It seems to 
have been the style and spirit as well as the doctrine of his preach- 
mg, Which drew around him just that sort of materials of which the 
spiritual temple of Universalism has thus far been constructed. 

‘The schemes of these two founders of the sect were exceed- 
mgly dissimilar, Almost their only point of agreement was the 
result, that all shall finally be saved. The doctrine of Murray 
and Relly may be briefly described as Universal Antinomianism. 
lis outlines were, That all men were involved in the apostasy of 
Adam, and by his act were brought into a state of guilt and ruin: 
hat mankind—not the elect alone, but all—were frora eternity 
united to Christ and were identified with him: That Christ, in 
whose person all the human race was as it were included and em- 
bodied, expiated, by his death, the sins of every individual, and 
rendered a full obedience, i in the rewards of which every individual 
does and will forever participate,—so that now no guilt is charge- 
ible to any, each individual having already suffered, literally and 
truly in the person of Christ, the entire penalty of the divine law : 
That nevertheless faith is necessary in order to experience the full 





‘Mod. Hist. of Universalism, pp. 338-347, 284-288, 369, 402. 
i Ibid. p. 287, 
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benefits of this union with Christ, inasmuch as while men “ know 
not nor believe that Jesus hath put away their sins by the sacrifice 
of himself, they are oppressed with guilt and fear: That those 
who die in unbelief must lie down in sorrow, must dwell in dark- 

ness, must continue unhappy wanderers, till they shall be made to 
see the salvation of God: ‘That the sufferings of disembodied spi- 

rits, while suffering continues, are not penal, nor yet disciplinary, 

but only the necessary effect ‘of their ignorance and unbelief; and 
finally, ‘That there is a judgment to come, when innumerable mul- 

titudes, even all the race of man, excepting only the elect, the few 
who are chosen out of the world to receive the truth in this life, 
shall rise to the resurrection of damnation, and ignorant of the 
true character of the Redeemer and Judge, shall call on the rocks 

and mountains to fall upon them and hide them from the wrath of 
the Lamb; when ‘a separation shall take place,” the Judge “ di- 
viding them as a shepherd divides his sheep from his goats, will 
separate every individual from the body of sin and death,” “ from 
the fallen spirit which attaches to every individual in such sort as 
to the man among the tombs ;’”—and when, the world having been 
judged out of the things written in the book, every mouth having 
been stopped and all found guilty before God, the book of life 
shall be opened, in which all the members of the Redeemer, every 
individual of the human family shall be found written,” and the 
drama shall wind up with the admission of all to perfect and end- 
less blessedness.* 

This is substantially the same scheme with that of Huntington, 
whose posthumous “ Calvinism Improved,’’—left like a loaded blun- 
derbuss to be discharged after he should be out of the w ay of its 
reaction,— made far less noise in the world than the cow ardly author 
seems to have anticipated. 

The system of Winchester, on the other hand, was much like 
that of Chauncey and others, who from the time of Origen, had ap- 
peared occasionally as believers in the doctrine of a universal res- 
toration. Except m respect to the duration and design of future 
punishments, his faith differed from the common faith of evangelical 
christians only in a few points not essential. The fullest and most 
methodical exhibition of his opinions which we have seen, is his 
poem in twelve books, entitled “ ‘The process and empire of Christ 
from his birth to the end of the Mediatorial Kingdom.’ Of this 
work, the first book treats of Christ’s birth and life ; the second of 
his passion; the third, of the intermediate state, or what Christ 
did between his crucifixion and the resurrection ; the fourth of the 





* Mod. Hist. of Universalism, pp. 276-279, 432. Life of Murray, pp. 197, 
200, 208, 262-268. Edwards against Chauncey, ed. Boston, 1824, pp. 390, 394 
The works of Relly we have never seen 
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resurrection, etc. In the third book, the peculiarities of the au- 
thor’s belief begin to manifest themselves. The soul of Christ 
immediately after his death on the cross, is described as going first 
to Paradise, 

“ That blissful region, where the righteous dwelt 


Who died in faith, but yet had not received 
Those promises for which they waited long.”’ 


To the saints of all former ages, the patriarchs and prophets, 
and righteous men of old who had desired to see the things of the 
kingdom of God and had not seen them, and who, in that “land 
of souls,” 


‘‘ Each gathered to his people, dwelt in peace, 
Waiting till the great promise should appear,’’ 


he came preaching salvation through the blood which had that day 
been shed at Calvary, 


“ For all your sins my blood hath now aton’d, 
And I am come to comfort all your hearts. 
Good will, peace, pardon, love, and power, 
eas ge and salvation I proclaim, — 

Since to my Father all I've reconcil’d : 


And from the Redeemer those believing and waiting souls received 
the assurance that they were to rise from the dead and to “ reign 
with him on earth.” 

Next comes the poet’s illustration of the passage in Peter where 
‘the spirits in prison” are referred to. He says, that as Christ 
died for all the dead, it was necessary he should visit them all ; and 
that having shed his blood for the remission of sins that were past, 
the sins of all from Adam downward, and having thus “ the power 
to set his prisoners free, and claim the captives as his lawful right,’ 
he must needs pass through every state and every place where men 
were found, whether alive or dead. Accordingly he teaches that 
Christ descended into hell, and went through “« Gehenna’s shades.” 

‘ Hell’s locality” he ascertains from the scriptures which speak of 
him who ascended, as having descended into the lower parts of the 
earth, and which declare that Christ was three days in the heart of 
the earth. 
far in the deep, the centre of the earth, 
The gloomy mansions of despair are placed. 


Thither the Savior went to proclaim liberty to the captives and 
the opening of the prison doors to them that were bound. How 
many of the inhabitants of hell were then converted is unknown. 
Yet it is not to be supposed that such a mission was unsuccessful. 


‘He spoiled principalities and powers.— 
He from the mighty took their prey, and set 
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The lawful captives at their liberty — 
And by his blood the pris’ners were sent forth 
Out of the pit of drouth and deepest woe.”’ 


At the ascension, which is the subject of the fifth book, all these 
souls of departed men, both the souls of ancient believers, and 
those who had been spirits in prison and had heard the gospel in 
hell, followed the Savior in his triumphal journey to the heaven otf 
heavens, and were there received with him into glory. 

The second coming of Christ and the millennium are treated of 
in the eighth and ninth books. Winchester’s doctrine on these 
subjects is of the same sort with the Chiliasm of the early ages, 
and the views maintained by Irving, Wolf, and others in our own 
day. After the millennium is a general apostasy. Then comes the 
second resurrection, (the first having been a resurrection of the 
saints to reign with Christ in the millennium,) and the universal 
judgment, when the righteous will be publicly separated from the 
wicked, and will follow the judge as he returns into the highest 
heavens, while the perverse and incorrigible will be left behind for 
their punishment. ‘The final conflagration will then convert the 
earth into a lake of fire, which will continue to be the habitation of 
lost men and the devil and his angels, for ages of ages. Yet this 
is not the end. When these purifying fires shall have done their 
work upon the earth and its miserable inhabitants, there shall be a 
new creation; and at this era the misery of the wicked is at an 
end. The earth has now become 

** An habitation fitted forthe seat 

Of all its old inhabitants, restor’d 

To righteousness and spotless innocence. 
The devil and his angels are brought to repentance, and are recei- 
ved to their old standing in the hosts of heaven. The curse is 
known no more. 

‘¢ The ruin’d are restor'd, the lost are found, 

The wander d are reclaim’d, 


The whole creation is deliver'd now 
From all corruption’s bondage.”’ 


Then the empire of Christ the Mediator is concluded. His work 
is all accomplished, and his power as Mediator is surrendered into 
the hands of the Father. 

It is not difficult to see by what influences Winchester was led 
to the belief of this system. He was, like many others who have 
undertaken to expound the prophecies without proper talents and 
equipments, a man in whose intellectual constitution imagination 
predominated somewhat over the reasoning faculty, and with whom 
conjecture often supplied the place of evidence. 'To a mind like 
his, this scheme, with its material and moral magnificence, and with 
so much about it to excite and inflame the imagination, must 
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have been exceedingly imposing. But this tendency of his nature 
might not have made him a Universalist, had he not first been per- 
plexed with difficulties growing out of his narrow views of the 
atonement and the gospel offers. Before his departure from the 
common faith, he was deemed, he tells us, ‘‘ one of the most con- 
sistent Calvinists on the continent, much upon the plan of Dr. 
Gill, whom he esteemed almost an oracle.”* Asa preacher, he 
felt himself constrained to use great care in offering salvation to 
men, because, as he reasoned with himself, “‘ if provision was made 
only for a part, he had no warrant to call or mvite the whole to 
come and partake.” The duty of coming to Christ, he was wont 
to urge only on the “ hungry, weary, thirsty, heavy-laden, such as 
were without money, sensible sinners,” etc., respecting whom there 
was a fair presumption that they were elected, because the Spirit 
had begun to operate upon their hearts.}| Who can wonder that 
under the pressure of such difficulties, and with so much of a 
native proneness to bold and conjectural opinions, he was easily led 
to embrace his scheme of universal restoration. 

Such are the outlines of the two systems in which the now ex- 
isting Universalism had its origin. Neither of these systems, it 
will be observed, denied the misery of the ungodly and unbeliev- 
ing ima future world.t Neither of them denied the doctrine of 


—_ 








* The Universal Restoration exhibited in four dialogues. p. ix. ed. Boston. 1831. 

' tbid. p. 169. 

t On th's subject the writings of Winchester are very explicit. His represen- 
tations of the physical sufferings of the damned are sometimes terrific. ‘Oh, who 
can conceive how dreadful a portion is threatened to some transgressors ! that they 
shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without mixture 
into the cup of his indignation! and shall be tormented with fire and brimstone, 
in the presence of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb :—and the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up, ages atter ages; and they have no rest day nor 
night.” “Those who are cast into the burning lake, shall be publicly exposed 
io shame, and shall suffer openly for their crimes; and the smoke of their torment 
shall ascend up continually, during those ages that the lake of fire or the second 
death shall continue.’ Univ. Restoration, pp. 102, 105. ‘This is, in the author's 
interpretation, a tormenting by literal fires—a positive infliction of physical an 
guish; for his theory is “ that the terraqueous globe itself is probably to become 
ihe lake of fire, when the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” Ibid. p. 103. 


——— What are all the pains and tortures borne 
By martyrs, criminals, and wretched slaves, 

Fires, racks, whips, chains, and deaths of every sort 
That ever men have fe!t, or did inflict, 

Compar’d to what those wretches must endure, 
Who to the burning lake shall be condemn’d ? 


; 


‘“* Combine the pain of hunger, sharpest thirst, 

The keenest sense of shame and deep disgrace, 

The pungent tortures of a guilty mind, . 

And add to these the real pains of fire. 

Suppose a man in soul and body form’d 

In such a manner as to feel the whole, 

Without the least abatement, all at once ; 

‘Think what his pain and misery must bi 

This is the real state of those who fall 

''nder the dreadful sentence of the Lord Emp. of Christ. B. LO 
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atonement for sin by the blood of a Redeemer. Neither of them 
denied the full and proper divinity of the Son of God, the Savior. 
Neither of them appears to have denied the work and office of the 
Holy Spirit as the agent that renews and sanctifies. Neither of 
them, we may add, denied the existence of other orders of intelli- 
gent beings besides man; some holy, and happy in their obedience 
to God, and some fallen from their high original, and existing in 
a state of rebellion against their Maker. Still the difference be- 
tween the two is great and manifest. In the views which they 
respectively present, of the government of God, of the relations 
of men to Christ, of the future state, of almost every point in a 
scheme of religious belief, they are often in very strong opposition 
to each other. Murray himself, in a letter toa friend, said of 
Winchester and others, “According to these gentlemen, every man 
must finally be his own Savior. If I must suffer as much in my 
own person as will satisfy divine justice, how is, or can Christ Jesus 
be, my Savior. If this purgatorial doctrine be true, the ministry of 
reconciliation committed to the apostles must be false, ‘ to wit, God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
unto them their trespasses.’? In fact, 1 know no persons further 
from genuine christianity than such Universalists.”* 

Yet unlike as these two systems were, and strongly as the leaders 
may sometimes have perceived that dissimilarity, there was in truth 
no mutual repugnance, nothing to prevent an immediate coalition 
of the parties. It mattered little whether the disciple had learned 
to believe in the Antinomian salvation of the one, or in the “ pur- 
gatorial”’ salvation of the other; in either case he had learned to 
believe that there was hope for him dying in his sins; he had got 
rid of that terrible pressure on his conscience, the assurance that 
the destinies of his eternity are suspended on the fleeting proba- 
tion of time ; he had got rid of the assurance which gives such force 
to the call, “To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts ;”’ and he was ready to give the right hand of fellowship to 
all whom he could call, (as Universalists are wont to call each 
other,) ‘ partakers of the like precious faith.” Winchester and 
Murray, and the followers of each, united in forming the ‘‘ General 
Convention of Universalists” in 1785.¢ The single point in which 
they agreed—the relief of conscience from the fearful looking for 
of everlasting punishment—was of more consequence to the parties 
than all the points in which they differed. 

This was Universalism at its origin, half a century ago. What 
is it now? The system of Murray is as much out of date as the phi- 
losophy of the Gnostics. The preachers that agree with Winches- 


* Life of Murray, p. 267. 
'.Mod. List. of Universalism, pp 3962—J04 
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ier are few and far-between ; and the lay disciples of that school 
generally continue such, we believe, only while they are perform- 
ing the rapid descent from orthodoxy to the point where all future 
retribution is denied and scoffed at. If “a certain prophet of their 
own,” is to be regarded as authority, nearly all the professed Uni- 
yersalists in the United States agree substantially in the system of 
doctrines taught by Hosea Ballou of Boston.* What then is the 
Universalism which at this day is preached in our streets to cor- 
rupt the souls of the simple and unwary ? In answering this ques- 
tion, we say again, our object is not argument, but statement ; not 
refutation, but exposure. 

1. We begin our exposition with the Universalist doctrine of 
sin and moral agency. Sin, according to the theology of these 
divines, consists simply in the disagreement between a man’s ac- 
tions and his own imperfect ideas of good. It is not—as others have 
taught—the act of a being who is the master and author of his own 
actions. It is not the act of a being who, while he has full power 
to do that which God requires of him, and which would tend to the 
nighest good of the universe, dces that which God forbids, and which 
in all its tendencies is mischievous. It is only the contrariety which 
often exists between the judgment and the choice of a being, whose 
choice, mm every instance, is the physical and inevitable eftect of 
causes external to himself. ‘The idea that man can in any instance 
do otherwise than he actually does, is a mere illusion; all the 
movements of the will being as much the necessary effect of ex- 
ternal causes, as the pain of a diseased tooth, or the pleasure of sweet 
sounds. ‘Thus the sinful actions of men, being only the legitimate 
effect of causes which proceed from the author of all good, are not, 
as has so often been supposed, an evil of incalculable malignity ; 
they are only a seeming evil; they are evil only to our limited and 
darkened understandings ; they are evil only to those who cannot 
trace out all the tendencies of things, or foresee their final issue. 
Such is their doctrine on this point. 

But some of our readers may ask, Is not this representation too 
strong? It may be suspected that we confound our own inferences 
from their doctrine, with the doctrine itself. We have, indeed, 
stated the doctrine in our own language, and have intended to state 
itclearly and without sophistication ; but we have at the same time 
been careful to distinguish between the doctrine and the most direct 
inferences from it. Whether we have erred, let the reader judge. 
We cite the words of the man who seems to be the head of the 
sect in these days. ‘Sin is the violation of a law which exists in 
the mind, which law is the imperfect knowledge men have of moral 
good. ‘This law is transgressed, whenever through the influence 
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of temptation, a good understanding yields to a contrary choice. 
Where a law exists, it presupposes a legislature whose intention in 
legislation must be thwarted, in order for the law to take cogni 
zance of sin. ‘This legislature in all moral accountable beings, is 
a capacity to understand, connected with the causes and means of 
knowledge.’”’* “The act of selling Joseph was sin, in the mean- 
ing of those who sold him; ; but it was finite, considered as sin, foi 
it was bounded by the narrowness of their understandings limited 
by their ignorance, and circumscribed by the wisdom and goodness 
of him who meant it for good.”” “ What in a limited sense, we 
may justly call sin or evil, in an unlimited sense is justly called 
good.”+ ‘They argue expressly that ‘* the power of choosing” 
exists not in the mind, but “in the object chosen.” They say that 
“if the consequences [of man’s supposed ability of willing and 
choosing] are all known [to God], it argues they were all certain 
and none of them avoidable.’’} 

2. It is easy to anticipate what they teach as to God’s will re 
specting human actions. According to their views, God has no 
choice, no desire, that any human being should act in any instance 
otherwise than he does act. ‘They teach that the law which men’s 
sinful actions violate, is not God’s will, not by any means a law of 
which God is the author ; ; for they say, if it be so, then “ God’s 
intentions in legislation are thwarted,” “ the design of Deity must 
be abortive.’ ‘They not only say aa “if God possesses s infinite 
wisdom he could never intend any thing to take place or be,” oth 
erwise than every thing actually occurs; but they maintain that 
“to suppose the Allwise ever desired any thing to take place 
which by his prescience he knew would not,” “must in effect sup 
pose a degree of misery in the Eternal mind equal to the strength 
of his fruitless desire.’ °§ In other words, every sinner in every 
act, is doing just what the allwise and benevolent God desires him 
to do, just the best thing on the whole, that could be done in those 
circumstances. We offer no comments. We exhibit no infer 
ences. 

3. But what is the doctrine of modern Universalism respecting 
the punishment of sin? On this point there seems to be in thei: 
writings something approaching to a studied indistinctness. Some. 
times they seem to teach that sin is its own punishment ; that in its 
nature, and separate from its consequences, it is suffering ; that 
moral evil is something endured, rather than perpetrated, by the 
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by the author of the Natural History of Enthusiam 
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sinner. ‘Thus they say, “ [t is as much the nature of sin to tor- 
ment the mind, as it is the nature of fireto burn our flesh.” “ Sin 
is of a torment-giving nature to every faculty of the soul, and is 
the moral death of the mind.’’* ‘Sin is death to the soul, as long 
as it sins, be that time longer or shorter.”’+ This is certainly cone 
sistent W ith their doctrine of moral agency. Sometimes they seem 
to teach that remorse, the reproving and condemning voice of con- 
science, is the punishment of sin. ‘This they say, is “a fire that 
burns all the day long, a sword that continually pierceth the soul, 
a sung that cannot exhaust its poison, a fever that never turns till 
the patient dies.” “ What ails the sinner? Why his hand on his 
breast? There gnaws the worm that never dies, there burns the 
fire that is never quenched.”{ Such a notion of punishment core 
responds well with their notion of the law which the sinner violates. 
Sometimes they go farther and imply that the miseries which so 
often follow in the train of vice, the poverty that lights upon the 
spend ‘thrift, the diseases that torture the drunkard and the debau- 
chee, the loss of character and of social advantages that are inse- 
pars ble from the detection of gross fraud, are to be regarded as the 
punishment of sin. Thus they say, when desci ibing * hell the 
punishment of sin,” “ Every individual who walks in the paths of 
wickedness, goes into hell; for trouble, perplexity and misery are 
e inseparable companions of sin and transgression.” Speaking 
of the results of idleness, dissipation, and other vices, they say, 
‘That is hell. All such misery is hell; the world is full of it.” 
“Tt is the inevitable consequence of transgression.” ‘They go 
farther, and say that there is no suffering but what is the fruit of 
sin; “If you examine the economy of human life, you will per- 
ceive that eve: ry inconvenience, an id e very infe licity, is the conse- 
gnence of wrong Ccoing.’’$ At the same time they say, that the 
punishment of sin is ‘* produced from a law of necessity and not a 
law of penalty.” “The punishme nt or suffering which we endure 
in consequence of sin, is not a dispensation of any penal law, but 1% 
of the Jaw of nece: stl y, in which law, as long as a cause continues, 
t produces its eflects.’’|| ‘The meaning of which is, if we under- 
stand the vernacular tongue, first, that the evils inseparable from 
sin, and which they call punishment, are not punishments at all ; 
and secondly, that this punishment of sin, which is not punishment, 
cannot possibly last longer than the sin lasts. And yet they in- 
sist on another point with great zeal; and that is, that every sin is 
infallibly and immediately punished to the full extent of its desert. 
They maintain that the common opinions of christians on this sub- 


* Ballou on Atonement, pp. 58, 59. t Ibid. p. 64. t Ibid. pp. 56, 67. 
§ Ballou’s Sermons, Boston, 1832, pp. 116, 118, 119. 
|| Ballou on Atonement, p. 6. 
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ject, tend to licentiousness ; because these common opinions imply 
that sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, and 
that in the interim between the transgressicn and the execution of 
the sentence, the punishment may be avoided by repentance. They 
agree in asserting, as the peculiarity of their system which gives it 
a marvellous efficacy in restraining men from sin, that every trans- 
gression and disobedience receives at once and infallibly its full and 
just recompense of reward, so that there is no possible escape from 
any fraction of the punishment of sin. The law ‘never suffers 
any deviation from it to pass with impunity, but it administers al! 
the chastisement which the nature of the case requires, in every 
degree in which it is disobeyed.”’* ‘If we love God and our fel- 
low creatures, does not that compensate itself? What can you ex- 
péct in addition? What would you have? Something besides your 
love to God and your love to man? What is it? Only a moment’s 
reflection shows you that there cannot be any other recompense. 
What can be inflicted on the transgressor in addition to the in- 
convenience resulting from his transgression? What extra punish- 
ment can you lay upon him? A moment’s reflection will show you 
that there is not any thing else in the universe. Sufficient unto man 
is the punishment of sin.+” 

4. What room is there then for the forgiveness of sins ? What 
is the doctrine of Universalists respecting the reconciliation of the 
sinner to God? 'They do not believe, as we have already seen, in 
the remission of any penalty. Their doctrine is that every man’s 
account with the government of God, is settled as he goes along, 
from day to day, from hour to hour. Nor do they believe that the 
sinner’s relations to the friendship and loving-kindness of God, are 
at all affected by his transgressions ; for no sin—nothing can excite 
displeasure in the Infinite Mind. ‘Their system of religion knows 
no such thing as forgiveness, in any intelligible sense of the word. 
According to them, the sinner’s reconciliation to God is a transac- 
tion which begins and ends in the sinner’s own mind and thoughts, 
and implies no change in any of his actual relations. One of the 
consequences of sin is, that the transgressor, feeling himself to have 
done wrong, naturally imagines that God must needs look on him with 
displeasure. ‘‘ A consciousness of sin, without the knowledge of 
God, represents Deity as angry and full of vengeance, in which 
sense many scriptures are written.” ‘ How often do we find that 
God has been provoked to wrath and jealousy, and his fury raised 
to a flame against the sinner. And how often do the scriptures re- 
present him repenting of his anger, and growing calm. All these 
scriptures are written according to the circumstances of the creature, 
and the apprehensions which the unreconciled entertain of God. 


* Ballou’s Sermons, p. 49. t Ibid. p. 52 
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Viewing man in this state of unreconciliation to God and holiness, 
it appears evidently necessary that he should receive an atonement 
{or satisfaction—for such is the Universalist doctrine of atonement] 
productive of a renewal of love to his Maker.”* The reconcilia- 
tion, then, which the sinner needs, the only atonement which the 
nature of the case admits, consists in his finding that God has no 
controversy with him, and that there is no reason why he should 
not be at peace in the assurance, that God regards him with pre- 
cisely the same eye of favor and friendship, with which he looks 
upon the holiest of his creatures. 

5. The reader cannot but anticipate what Universalists teach 
respecting the person and office of Christ. 'They regard the 
Savior as a created and dependent being ; and generally they re- 
present him as having had no existence “ before he was manifested 
in the flesh.”{ In other words, so far as this point is concerned, 
they are generally Unitarians of the lowest rank. ‘The work of 
Christ, the office which he sustains as Savior, they regard as being 
simply the werk of reconciling men to God. ‘“ Let it be under- 
stood,” they say, “that itis man who receives the atonement, 
who stands in need of reconciliation, who being dissatisfied, needs 
satisfaction.”§ ‘God’s love to us, is antecedent to our love 
to him, which refutes the notion of God’s receiving the atone- 
ment; but the idea that the manifestation of God’s love to 
us, causes us to love him, and brings us to a renewal of love, 
is perfectly consonant to the necessity of atonement; it shows 
us what atonement is, and the power which the Mediator must 
have and exercise in order to reconcile all things to God.” “ Has 
Jesus power to cause us to love holiness and hate sin? Yes, 
if he has power to reveal the divine beauties of the word, to re- 
move the letter and its administration, which are death, to take the 
veil from the heart, and to cause us to see himself altogether love- 
ly.”’|| We confess ourselves unable to give a complete exposition 
of the Universalist faith on this point; for clear as they are in 
their doctrine respecting the nature of sin and its causes, and re- 
specting the sinner’s reconciliation to his Maker, we find an air of 
obscurity, and something like mysticism thrown over all that they 
say respecting the office and power of the Mediator, and the actual 
connection between his work and the salvation of men. Whether 
Christ in reconciling men to the Supreme Being whom they igno- 
rantly suppose they have offended, ordinarily operates in any other 





* Ballou on Atonement, p. 106. 

t Compare Ballou’s Sermons, Ser. I, entitled ‘“‘ True faith a source of rest.”’ 

+ Ballou on Atonement, pp. 11, 12. § Ibid. p 109. || Ibid. p. 121. 

| Reference is here had particularly to the work on Atonement already so fre- 
quently cited, in which, if any where, the reader would expect to find a full and 
fearless exhibition of their views on this subject 
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way than by means of Universalist preaching and books—whether 
his work of making atonement to sinners is limited to this life, or 
is continued in the life to come—and in either case, how this is re- 
conciled with some other points of their doctrine—are questions 
on which we have as yet received no satisfactory information. 

6. In respect to a future state of existence, the doctrine of mod- 
ern Universalists is peculiar to themselves. ‘They reject the idea 
of a future retribution ; after death there is, in their scheme, neither 
punishment nor reward. ‘They do not admit that any of the effects 
of sin can survive the body. Believing as they do that sin and 
suffering pertain to the compound constitution of man in this mortal 
state of being, believing that it is the conflict between the immor- 
tal spiritual principle and the principles of flesh and sense, which 
causes all the guilt and all the wretchedness of the present world, 
they believe of course that the spirit when it lays down the body, 
cannot but be freed from sin and irom suffering. ‘The conflicting 
laws of flesh and spirit,” they say, “have always existed in man 
from his first formation, and so long as they continue to exert their 
powers in opposition to each other, so long will sin remain and con- 
tinue to produce condemnation.’’* Thus it is that we sometimes hear 
it announced by their preachers as an axiom, that immortality can 
neither sin nor suffer. ‘T’hus they are easily and “ entirely satisfied 
that the scriptures begin and end the history of sin in flesh and 
blood ; and that bey ond this mortal existence, the bible teaches no 
other sentient state but that which is called by the blessed name of 
life and immortality.” 

7. One point more demands a notice in our survey of this scheme 

—What is its doctrine respecting the existence of intelligent and 
moral beings other than men? In one word, we answer, NoTHuine. 
All those glimpses which the bible, read by men of common un- 
derstanding, has been thought to give of higher orders of intelli- 
gences who are so deeply interested in the scenes of God’s moral 
government on earth,—all that the bible seems to tell us of angels, 
fallen and rebellious, and of angels, holy ministering spirits—these 
men explain away.[ Is it asked why ?—what there is in their 
scheme which puts them under the necessity of getting rid of that 
which to others has seemed so obvious on the pages of the bible ? 
We answer, ‘The truth that this world is but a part of God’s wide 
empire, and that there are beings of various orders in the universe, 
intelligences far higher perhaps on the scale of existence than we, 
inhabitants of other worlds, who are looking on to see the peculiar 
dispensations of God’s government towards fallen man, and who are 
to derive from those dispensations a new insight into the unuttera 
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ble and unsearchable glories of the divine character, a stronger love 
of holiness, a deeper and more unwaverjng abhorrence of sin ;— 
and the corresponding truth that God’s dispensations towards this 
world are but a part, an isolated fragment, of an immense connected 
system of government extending through all worlds and all dura- 
tion ; these truths of which the bible has so long been thought to 
give us evidence, naturally open before the mind certain views of 
the nature and extent of the divine government over moral beings, 
which make us feel that under such a government the entire pre- 
vention of sin by God’s physical omnipotence may be inconsistent 
with the highest good of the universe, and the eternal punishment 
of sin may be the only punishment which shall sufficiently express 
the determination of the Infinite Governor to guard and maintain 
the holiness and happiness of his subjects. Therefore those who 
would deny a future retribution, find themselves constrained to join 
with the Sadducees of old, and deny that there is either angel or 
spirit. 7 

This exhibition of the system of Universalism might be carried 
out into other particulars. But we have gone far enough to show 
what its leading principles are, and that it is a connectec system of 
peculiar opinions. ‘This system is the system of Univ ersalists con- 
sidered as a sect.* ‘There may be individuals here and there, a 
little in the rear ; and if there is a point beyond, which is not sheer 
atheism, doubtless as many may be found a little in advance of the 
main body. How many there are in the United States who hold 
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this system, or its leading principles, we have no means of deciding 

with accuracy. ‘I'heir own statements show more than one hun- 
dred and fifty preachers of the doctrine in various parts of the coun- a 
try, mostly in New England, New York and Ohio.t Of these, i 
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some find a stated employment as teachers of regular congregations, 
while others are supernumeraries, preaching as they have opportu- i 
nity, and living by politics, by the editing of scurrilous newspapers, 
and by other similar e1 nployments. It is to be e xpected that with 
the growth of the country, with the progress of vice in our larger 
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towns, with the increasing impatienc e of religious restraints which t 
pervades a certain portion of our p opulation, such a sect will make | 
a perceptible progress. Especially is it to be expected that as the ; 
public sentiment in regard to the nature of practical christianity ? 
rises higher and higher ; as more self-denial, more zeal, more con- - 
cem for the welfare of souls, and more activity, is demanded of all 
who would be considered christians ; and as the style of preaching 4 
" A few months ago, such a remark might have been too sweeping, but since F 
then, the few who believe in a future re tribution, and whose general scheme of 4 
doctrine is unlike that described above, have withdrawn from the ranks of Uni 
versalism ; and if we remember right, have assumed the name of Restorationists ‘3 
' Mod. Hist. of Universalism, chap. xi 4 
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in evangelical pulpits becomes more pungent and painful to the 
consciences of unprincipled men; many will rally under the 
banner of Universalism. 'To us it seems not unlikely, that Uni- 
versalism, very much as it is now taught, may yet become in this 
country a much more formidable adversary of truth and righteous- 
ness than any other heresy. Let the moral conflict between pure 
christianity and all its opposites, grow more intense ; let those great 
masses of infidelity which now lie dormant, be roused into activity ; 
let the various parties of evangelical christians be brought to act in 
harmony, if not in concert ; let external pressure force the elements 
of evil into a closer combination ; and it will not be strange if Uni- 
versalism shall draw together, and amalgamate within itself, all the 
varieties of opposition to the kingdom of Christ. Unitarianism has 
been tried, the experiment was made in circumstances most favora- 
ble to success; but Unitarianism does not answer the purpose ; it 
is too refined, too literary, too negative and sceptical, to produce an 
impression on the multitude. Atheism has been tried; but it is too 
bold, too shocking to the nature of man as a social being, and it has 
failed entirely. A desperate effort is now put forth for popery ; 
but popery requires too much blind faith, too much subjection to 
its priesthood, to carry the day with Americans. Universalism too 
has its obvious disadvantages. It cannot but be revolting to every 
intelligent man of common candor and honesty. It too perempto- 
rily contradicts the testimony of consciousness and the admonitions 
of natural conscience. Yet it has its advantages, not over the 
truth, but over other forms of opposition to the truth. It has none 
of the aristocratic refinement of Unitarianism. It is not so undis- 
guised and shocking as atheism. It wears the face of liberality, and 
seems to breathe the spirit of democracy, as if it must needs be the 
deadliest foe of popery. It has great versatility; while it carries 
its own recommendation to the professed haters of godliness, it can 
sometimes put on an aspect of mysticism and devotion that imposes 
on the weak-minded. 

But what is the difference between Universalism and Unitarian- 
ism? Are not the Unitarians all Universalists ? Do they not believe 
and teach that all men shall be saved? Is there any difference be- 
tween the two systems, save that the one is a little more refined and 
elegant than the other? We answer there is a difference which 
might be drawn out in several points of comparison. ‘The Univer- 
salists hold that the doctrine of the final holiness and happiness of 
all intelligent beings is matter of revelation, and constitutes the es- 
sence of the gospel. With the Unitarians generally this doctrine 
is held rather as an inference from the divine character and attri- 
butes, than as a doctrine clearly revealed. ‘They hold that the 
eternity of future punishments is not proved, is exceedingly improb- 
able, is highly dishonorable to God, and inconsistent with a cheer- 
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fal and happy religion ; and that the ultimate happiness of all intel- 
ligent beings, though not distinctly revealed, may be regarded as 
altogether certain. The Universalists, as a sect, deny that there is 
any probation in this life or any retribution in the life to come, any 
connection between character before death and character after death, 
or any relation between the deeds done in the body and the condi- 
tion of the disembodied spirit. Their faith is, that the vilest sinner, 
dying in the most atrocious act of wickedness,—the false witness 
whom God strikes dead with the oath of perjury on his lips—the 
murderer who falls in the perpetration of his crime, and while his 
hands are smoking with the blood of innocence—the suicide who 
escapes from human justice by poison or the knife—enters at once 
into the same blessed immortality with the martyr whose spint 
mounts upward from the scaffold or the flames. All this the Uni- 
tarians, as asect, revolt at. Their faith is, that the condition of ev- 
ery one in the future state, is to correspond in some measure with 
his character here ; that there is to be in that existence as well as 
in this, a process of restoration and purification for the guilty ; that 
sinners, the few who are sinneis on Unitarian principles, will receive 
after death such retribution, such painful discipline, as may be ne- 
cessary in order to reform them and prepare them for happiness. 
Universalists in their preaching are naturally confined very much 
to one subject in its various connections. Holding as they do that the 
gospel is simply the declaration that all men shall be saved, this 
doctrine must needs be prominent in every discourse. Sometimes 
they may treat of the proofs of their doctrine, and sometimes of 
its fruits. Sometimes they may hold forth its consolations ; and 
sometimes they may meet, with such refutation as they can muster, 
the objections that shake the faith of the unstable. Sometimes they 
may digress to heap reproaches on the orthodox, to repeat low 
calumnies about “ church and state,” to blaspheme revivals, and to 
defame the friends of every benevolent institution. But still the 
burthen of their preaching must be, Ye shall not surely die. Uni- 
tarlans, on the other hand, can have a greater variety of topics ; they 
can treat of many things which a Universalist congregation would 
consider flat and unprofitable, such as the example of Jesus, the 
admirable morality of his precepts, the beauty of virtue, friendship, 
education, patriotism, amusements, etc. Universalism is positive 
and direct, it presents its great central doctrine in a strong light, 
gathers around it whatever seems necessary to its support and co- 
herence, and insists that men shall believe it. Unitarianism is ra- 
ther indirect and negative ; it begins with doubting, it proceeds to 
deny, it rarely attains to the strong assertion of affirmative proposi- 
tions. In other words, while the Universalist has studied his doctrine 
into the bible, and finds, or pretends tofind, the proof of it on almost 
every page ; the Unitarian has analysed and criticised orthodoxy 
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out of the bible; but finds no new revelation coming in the place 
of that which he has got rid of. We say then that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made between the two systems as they exist at pre- 
sent. Yet we cannot but acknowiedge that the distinction is, at 
least in some points, a little recondite, and perhaps too nice for the 
perception of common observers, that often tle line is altogether 
imperceptible, and that there are many signs of an approaching 
amalzamation. 

The question is sometimes asked, In what is Universalism better 
than infidelity ? We have no hesitation in saying, that its influence, as 
a system of faith, is decidedly worse than the influence of that infidel- 
ity which occurs so cften in the form of simple deism. There is 
much truth in a remark which we once heard from a venerable 
friend, now deceased,—The difficulty with the infidel is, he does 
not know that there ts a future retribution ; the difiiculty with the 
Universalist is greater, he knows that there is none. "The deist can- 
not deny that there may be a punishment for sin hereafter ; and 
therefore he can feel the force of motives drawn from that possi- 
bility. When he thinks of death, he may try to hope that beyond, 
there will be only a state of unconsciousness and repose ; yet, spite 
of his wishes, he cannot but soliloquize sometimes with Hamlet, 


“ To die ;—to sleep ;—~ 
Tosleep! perchance to dream ;—aye, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.”’ 


Nay, deists generally profess to believe in the strong probability of 
a retribution hereafter. But the Universalist has nothing to do with 
probabilities. He acknowledges no ignorance on the subject. He 
knows. He has a revelation from God; and that revelation, ac- 
cording to his account of it, was given for the express purpose of 
soothing his fears, and assuring him that all the terrors which con- 
science conjures up beyond the grave, are mere chimeras. Was 
there ever a system which could more peremptorily claim the first 
and most eminent right to that title applied by Cotton Mather to 
certain schemes of ethical philosophy, Lnpietas in artis formam re- 
dacta? 

This view of Universalism and its downward progress, within a 
short half century, suggests some reflections of a practical sort, 
which—as we write not for theologians only, but for the peo- 
ple—we will set down in order. . 

The first lesson which the reader may derive from the history of 
this error, respects the importance of clear, sound, and consistent 
views of christian truth. A confused, distorted, traditional ortho- 
doxy, an orthodoxy deformed and embarrassed by an unblessed 
union with philosophy falsely so called, is often the parent of all 
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sorts of errors. Whence came Winchester’s scheme of the final 
restoration of all? From the narrowness of his previous views re- 
specting the atonement. He had not been thoroughly indoctrina- 
ted. He had not attained to a sound and consistent knowledge of 
the truth. He was embarrassed and perplexed; because, as a 
preacher, he knew not how to justify the ways of God to men. 
He must needs find something that should seem more consistent; he 
found it at last in his plan of universal restoration. Whence came 
Relly’s chimera of the identity of all men with Christ? To state 
its essential feature, is to declare its origin. ‘To that false philos- 
ophy of Christ’s union with the elect, a philosophy which tradition- 
al orthodoxy had sanctified, he only added the truth that Christ 
gave himself a ransom for all; and behold the result. What is 
the corner-stone of modern Universalism ? It is the dogma that 
whatever is, is just as God would have it to be; that the decree 
of God determines nothing as merely incidental to his great design, 
and in the nature of things inseparable from it ; that his infinite be- 
nevolence appoints and fixes every thing as good in itself, or good 
in its necessary tendency. Can the heresy which rests on such a 
basis find converts among those who have clear views of God’s sys- 
temas a system of MORAL GOVERNMENT ? 

We say then, this throws light on the duty of “ pastors and 
teachers,” and all who are set for the defense of the gospel. Chris- 
tianity was revealed that it might be understood. It brings the ev- 
dence on which its doctrines rest. Else, surely, it is not a revela- 
tion. It is addressed to all the faculties of man, as an intelligent 
and reasoning being. It is treated unfairly, it is dishonored, its au- 
thor, the author of man’s intelligent nature, is dishonored, if the 
intelligent faculties of men are not employed upon it actively and 
to their full extent. Understand then what you preach. Be sure 
you see it clearly, as in the perfect light of day. Be sure you re- 
ceive it, each particle of it, not merely by tradition from the elders, 
but by the perception of its proper evidence. ‘Then see that your 
hearers and learners understand it likewise. Carry into their minds 
such views of truth as are clear, thorough, and well supported by 
evidence. Make them see the truth, and make them see good 
reasons for believing it, and you have done your part towards secu- 
ring them against the influence of all seducers. 

But this is not the duty of public teachers alone ; noman can es- 
cape from the responsibility of thinking for himself. The disclo- 
sures of christianity demand the action of your own intelligent fac- 
ulties. If you are content with such impressions about religion, 
as may be made on your mind without any effort or attention on 
your part; you may be assured that you will know but very little 
of what God has revealed ; and you will be likely either to settle 
down under the dominion of some worthless and obstinate, if not 
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most pernicious, prejudices ; or else to be blown about by every 
wind of false and ruinous doctrine. 

The history of Universalism reads us another lesson ; it illus- 
trates strikingly the downward tendency of error. It may be made 
a general proposition, that errors—by which we mean not eve- 
ry misunderstanding or misapplication of the scriptures, but such er- 
rors as an apostle calls heresies of destruction, (aipéteig amwasiag,) 
the errors of evil men and seducers, errors that contradict the essen- 
tials of christianity—grow worse and worse. Errors of enthusiasm 
and excess are often corrected by time, just as the fiery and tur- 
bulent spirit of youth is softened and subdued by age. F'anaticism 
not unfrequently dies away by degrees with the excitement which 
gave it birth. Great errors, not directly subversive of the faith, may 
even become general in the churches, and may be in a great meas- 
ure stationary for a long period. But these are exceptions to the 
general order of things. All error tends downward, one false prin- 
ciple still leading to another. And especially errors of a more ina- 
lignant type, errors that spring from a disposition to be rid of re- 
straint, or that are particularly adapted to please such a disposition, 
are sure to be progressive. Such errors, if they obtain a perma- 
nent footing in the community, if they become the creed of a dis- 
tinct and embodied sect, especially when they constitute the char- 
acteristic features of the system to which they belong, grow worse 
with an appalling rapidity. 

This is commonly true not only of the sect, but also of the indi- 
viduals who embrace its heresies. Especially may the remark be 
applied to Universalism and its disciples, Nemo repente turpisst 
mus. ew become thorough Universalists, but by a gradual pro- 
cess. We would say, therefore—if any reader whose mind is un- 
settled and doubtful shall peruse what we have written, we would 
say especially to him,—Beware of adopting any principle which will 
weaken in the least any of the restraints of religion. If you have 
opinions, whether instinctive to your moral nature, or instilled into 
your mind from early childhood, which operate as a restraining power, 
which check you when you are tempted to any wrong doing, which 
give pungency to the monitions of conscience, which urge you with 
an inexpressible strength of motive to become immediately a follow- 
er of them who through faith and patience inherit the promises, 
be careful how yourenounce one of those opinions; be very careful 
how you admit as true anything which tends to weaken them, or to 
neutralize their influence. Be very careful how you adopt any prin- 
ciple which will make you less afraid of sinning against God,— 
which will speak peace to your conscience while you live in the trans- 
gression of the command, Repent,—or which will loosen a single 
bond that checks the violence of propensities to evil. The first 
change that sets you loose from one religious restraint, may be yout 
first step in a rapid career of ruin. | 
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Art. VII.—Menmorr or James Brainerp Taytor. 


Memoir of James Brainerd Taylor. By Joun Hort Rice, D.D. and Bensamin 
Hort Rice, D.D. 12mo. pp. 330: New- York, 1533. 


We have seldom experienced such a train of delightful emo- 
tions,—so sweet, so unmixed with alloying considerations, so con- 
tinuous from page onward to page, till we closed the book, and 
laid it down, and blessed God for such an example of youthful 
piety,—as we have felt in reading the volume before us. Seldom, 
if ever, have we read a religious memoir, with which, in regard to 
most of the topies it embraces, we have felt so spontaneous “and so 
entire a sympathy. The cast of piety which it exhibits—full of 
love, benignity, candor, and kindness, and yet burning with quench- 
less ardor to be useful to the souls of men—is more in accordance 
with our views of what is wanted in christians at this day, than any 
thing we have met with for a long time in the department of re- 
lizious biography. We love to see such a spirit: we think it pe- 
culiarly demanded at this period : and the judgment of our rea- 
ders, who have drank into the spirit of the gospel, and who, in the 
midst of conflicting opinions, have preserved their love for the 
Savior and for a sinning, dying world unquenched, will accord, we 
are satisfied, with our own. Fr, after all, the great object of a 
christtan—whatever subordinate objects he may be pursuing —is 
fo save souls: and he is the best christian, who most intelligently 
and devotedly labors to secure this object. With these views we 
come to the Memoir before us. 

The history of the subject of this little volume, is soon told. 
He was born at Middle Haddam, in Connecticut, in 1801,—was 
constitutionally of a warm, cheerfal, buoyant heart,—social, gay, 
and early in life fond of fashionable amusements. When quite 
young he was placed as a clerk in a merchant’s store in the 
city of New-York, where he had relatives residing, some of whom 
survive to deplore his early decease. In 1816, being then but 
fifteen years of age, he made a profession of religion, and became 
a communicant in the church in Cedar-street, then under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. Romeyn. His desire for the ministry, which seems 
to have been his ruling passion almost from the commencement of 
his religious course, was awakened particularly by witnessing the 
departure of Dr. Scudder, as a missionary of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions to the East Indies, who sailed from New- 
York, May 24,1819. On that occasion young ‘Taylor thus wrote 
toa friend. “On seeing Dr. Scudder take his last leave of his 
friends, and of the people on shore, with a true missionary spirit, 
[ felt a tenderness towards the poor heathen to whom he was going, 
which caused my eyes to overflow. ‘That time can never be ob- 
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literated from my memory. I thought that I could be willing to 
change my situation for his. On returning home, I felt that I could 
not attend to business. My desire was to spend that day with the 
Lord. I retired for prayer, and found the exercise sweet. My 
mind was impressed with the necessity for more ministers of the 
gospel; and many reasons presented themselves, why I should 
devote my life to the good of my fellow-men in that situation.” 

At the beginning of the year 1820, being then nineteen years 
of age, we find him removed from his situation as a merchant’s 
clerk in New-York, and commencing his preparatory studies for 
college, at Lawrenceville in New Jersey, under the care of the 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown. This change in his situation was effected 
through the agency of his pastor, Dr. Romeyn. In November, 
1823, he entered the Sophomore class in Nassau Hall college, 
Princeton, N.J., being then twenty-one years old. At the end of 
three years from that time, he took the usual degree with his class 
at the annual commencement, and immeciately, that is, the very 
next month, December, 1826, connected himself with the Theo- 
logical Seminary at New-Haven, Conn. under the care of the Rev. 
Dr. Taylor. ‘To this institution and its instructors he was very 
warmly attached, and thought himself much benefited by the 
course of instruction there given, though he was not permitted in 
the providence of God to enjoy its advantages but fora short time. 
In the beginning of 1828, a little more than one year after he had 
become a member of this institution, his health had become so 
alarmingly impaired, that we find him preparing for a tour to the 
South. His disease appears to have been a pulmonary affection, 
and it was hoped that the milder temperature of our southern 
country might allay, if not remove it. He left Connecticut in Jan- 
uary, and remained for a short time with his friends in New-York. 
On the 7th of March he set sail for Charleston, S. C., and arrived 
there on the 15th. From Charleston he proceeded, after having 
been refreshed by the kind and christian attentions of that hospita- 
ble people, to Savannah, Augusta, Columbia, Fayetteville, Peters- 
burgh, Richmond, and back to New-York. In the month of June, 
we find him returned to the bosom of his kindred and friends in 
the last named city, and in the month following welcomed home to 
his dearly loved native spot in Middle Haddam. From this place 
he thus writes, to his brother in New-York, under date of Septem- 
ber 9, 1828. 


‘* Dear Brother K 
* * * «© 7 am here at anchor; no head wind but blows some one 
good. [I hope to ride out the storm patiently, and especially amidst so 
many comforts. Often the sky, long lowering, clears away ; and hope, 
as ifon wings, places me where I have longed to be, in the vineyard. 
**T read, the other day, 
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‘The youth, 

Whoin the glowing morn of vigorous life, 
High reaching after great religious deeds, 
Was suddenly cut off, with all his hopes 

In sunny bloom, and unaccomplished left 

His withered aims—saw everlasting days 
Before him dawning rise, in which to achieve 
All glorious things. 


«As L read I wept. Oh, my dear brother, it is hard work, but it is 
good work. But I am gaining, and ought to be thankful. A course of 
suffering may be the necessary means to prepare for a sphere of high ac- 
tion either in this or in the other world. Think not that [ complain, 


No, I think I would not for the universe take my course into my own 
hands. p. 300. 


On the 8th of the succeeding month, after passing through the 
usual examination, and exhibiting a sermon on the text, “ If any 
man serve me, him will my Father honor,” he received license to 
preach the gospel, from the Middlesex Consociation. But his health 
and strength were so reduced that he was not allowed to avail him- 
self of the license given him, to enter upon those public services 
in the church, on which his heart had been so long and so strongly 
fixed. Recourse was had again to journeying, and to the influence 
of a milder sky, to resuscitate his languid frame. By invitation 
from the late lamented Dr. Rice, then a professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Prince Edward County in Virginia, he set out on 
another excursion for the benefit of his health, designing to spend 
the winter in the family of the friend who had thus invited him to 
his dwelling. ‘This was his last effort to recover his health. There 
was other work for him to do than the work of the ministry on 
earth. Before he left New-York for Virginia, he thus writes to 
a friend. ‘‘ Sweet thoughts of Jesus melt my soul. Communion 
with heaven is soul-elevating and soul-transporting. Ina word, I 
am happy, though a sick and dying man. ‘The Lord most gently 
and mercifully hands me down the hill of life. Oh! it will be sweet 
to take the last step and walk*intoeternity.”” October 9th, P. M. 
he writes, ‘* Left my paternal roof on my way to a southern clime. 
Our tears flowed at the sound farewell,—dear, kind, affectionate 
kindred. 10th, reached New-Haven, and one of my loved homes ; 
again enjoyed the social and friendly intercourse of kindred spirits. 
Our christian communion was doubly sweet. I enjoyed refreshings, 
especially in Sunday evening exercises, in which all were melted. 
13th, left New-Haven and again met those I love in New-York.” 
From New-York he set sail, on his way to the residence of Dr. 
Rice in Virginia, on the 4th of November, and arrived there about 
the middle of the month. This was his last home, his final resting 
place, on earth. After his arrival he continued to decline gradually 
and perceptibly, though still not without some occasional hopes of 
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a recovery, up to the time of his release. On the 5th of January, 


1829, he thus wrote to his brother Knowles Taylor, Esq. of New- 
York. 


‘In my-absence heretofore, as now, I have often thought myself the 
happiest of men. So be coniforted, my dear brother, and ever think of 
me as taken up by our heavenly Father, as a little one, and continually 
and greatly blessed. * * * * On Saturday, my soul was melted under 
a sense of our heavenly Father’s presence. Sitting alone, my uplifted 
desire was uttered—Father give me the Holy Spirit. An "unction from 
the holy one greatly refreshed my soul. I had been saying, Lord, how 
long ? in reference to my protracted trials. My whole soul yielded, and 
said, Even so long as the Lord will; but thou wilt give me thy Spirit. 
I hardly know when my confidence gathered strength so fast, in God, 
that he would make me happy. With unusual sweetness I adopted the 
language of Jesus, ‘ Father, glorify thyself.’ O, I felt happy that he 
would be glorified. * * * My confidence in the orift of the Holy Ghost 
was greatly strengthened. 

** After such baptisms the soul rests in calm, sweet, heavenly peace 
pp- 307, 308. 


99 


On the 25th he thus wrote to another correspondent. 


‘*T hope you are all well. I love to think of my friends as enjoying 
health. It gives me high pleasure: yet higher to know that they are 
abiding in Christ, and walking as he walked. 

“You have often heard my testimony to the rich grace of God. It 
now abounds unto me. His baptisms are followed with sweet peace. 
This helps me much to bear my weakness, which I find harder work 
than formerly. 

** Think of me as one blessed of God, and happy, though an invalid. 

*¢ ] have done no preaching, nor shall I do any but parlor preaching 

* * * « Let me be refreshed by a letter from you. Through letters 
1 now obtain almost all my foreign pleasure. 

‘< This is written out of much weakness. And I should treat you as 
I should my other friends—not write a line, but to gratify you, for it is a 
great physical task. Glad am {1 always, at the last word. Farewell; 
as ever, yours.”? pp. 308, 309. 


February 11th, he again writes to his brother. 


‘* By my amanuensis, Mrs. R., I thought to tell you at greater length ; 
but like all glorious manifestations of God to the ‘soul, this beggars de- 
scription. Howev er, let me say, that to-day [have had sweet thoughts 
of going to another world. Gladly while alone and resting in my easy- 
chair, would I have bade earth farewell, and winged my way to the 
paradise of God. The Lord said, Nay. I yet stay, and would pa- 
tiently wait until my change come. I find it easier to dictate than to 
write with mine own hand.” p. 309. 


This was the last letter which he was able to write with his own 
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hand. February 20th, he thus dictated. ‘‘'This day I have been 
more feeble than yesterday, and the thought has naturally arisen 
that this room may prove the place of my exit to another world. 
Unless I should gain some strength, this will be the last letter I shall 
ever dictate. But you will hear of me through my kind friends, 
who are ever ready to be my helpers. With increased affection to 
‘ou all.” 

: March 34d, he dictated again—it was the last of his communica- 
tions to his absent friends : 


«¢(On my sick, and probably my dying bed, I frequently think of you. 

‘“‘ Your letter, which gave me pleasure, came to hand in due time ; in 
answering it, instead of employing my own hand, I am under the neces- 
sity of writing by the hand of another. 

‘“‘ For weeks past I have been sinking rapidly—I am now almost 
helpless and worn out, and unless there be a change soon, this ‘ mud- 
wall’d cottage,’ will presently fall to the ground. I mention this to show 
dear brother D , that if he ever sees me in the flesh, it must be 
very soon. 

‘‘You may rejoice with me, in that I rejoice in the Lord always. 
The prospect of changing worlds is pleasant. The home of the holy is 
inviting. Farewell: With much love.” p. 310. 





On the 29th of March, just at the close of the holy sabbath, be- 
ing in the 28th year of his age, he took his final leave of this 
world, in the perfect possession of his reason, and in a full assurance 
of a blessed immortality. ‘The following account of his death was 
immediately transmitted to his friends at the North. 


‘** We have just witnessed the departure of a christian—of an eminent 
christian, from this world of trial to that of everlasting rest—the sabbath 
which is eternal in the heavens. 

‘“‘ For a considerable time during his sickness, his debility was so great 
that he required unremitted attention, day and night; yet they to whose 
lot it fell to nurse him in his last hours, so far from being wearied out 
by the labor, considered it a privilege to be near him. And their tes- 
timony is, that his conversation gave them more enlarged ideas than 
they ever had before, of christian experience, and a more distinct con- 
ception of the power and preciousness of religious truth. 

‘* From the time he came among us to the last moment of his life, his 
faith did not fail, nor even falter ; nor did a cloud intercept his view of 
heaven. It would require « volume to record his various expressions of 
love, joy, and triumph—and all the same, whether he had hopes of re- 
covery, or felt that he soon must die. The full exercise of reason was 
granted to him until the last. And when death came, although as fully 
sensible of it as any who attended him, yet his spirit was as calm as a 
‘summer evening,’ and he remarked that he ‘ had endeavored to live in 
such a way, that when he came to die, he should have nothing to do but 
to die.’ About five minutes before his death, he said: ‘ Farewell to you 
all, and farewell to this earth.’ Then, after a short time, addressing a 
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beloved friend who was supporting him, he said, with great emphasis : 
‘ Strive! strive!’ His friend asked him, ‘ Strive to do what?’ ‘ To 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ These were his last words. His 
ruling passion was strong in death: to the very last moment he wished 
to preach the gospel. After uttering this solemn exhortation, he drew 
a long breath—another—and another—and then without a struggle ora 
groan, his breast gradually sunk, and he gently fell asleep in Jesus ; and 
took an upward flight, ‘if ever soul ascended.’”’ pp. 312, 313. 


About the same time Mrs. Rice thus wrote to his afflicted mother. 


“UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 3d April, 1829. 

‘< If I can in the least degree alleviate the sorrow of the dear mother 
of my beloved friend, most gladly will I do it ; and your afflicted son,* 
who does us the favor of remaining awhile with us, thinks a letter from 
me would be some comfort to you. If mingling my heart with yours, 
and feeling all a mother’s bereavement, could lessen the weight of your 
grief, then would it indeed be lightened. 

‘«« T regret exceedingly that I did not every day set down all that was 
interesting in relation to my dear happy sufferer. But much, [I trust, 
is engraved on my memory and on my heart, never to be fogotten or 
neglected. I have indeed been most highly privileged, and am sincerely 
thankful to our Heavenly Father, for sending to my care so precious a 
child of His. He seemed from the first to come as a blessing to me, 
and to raise my idea of holy living and christian enjoyments. He ever 
seemed happy, joyful, triumphant, until disease wore down his animal 
spirits. But his faith, hope, peace, never for a moment failed, but con- 
tinued perfect to the last. I inquired shortly before he left us, the state 
of his mind, when he replied: ‘ Perfect peace ; but too weak to think 
or talk.2 When he found he must die from you, he wept much and 
grieved at the thought of your sorrow. ‘ Dear father! at mother ! 
What would I not do to comfort you,’ he would often say; ‘but my 
Heavenly Father is pleased to have it so, and I love to please Him.’ 
He did, indeed, delight more in the love of God, and in doing his will, 
than any one I have ever before seen. He spoke of his removal, as of 
going on a foreign mission. He loved to serve his Lord wherever he 
appornted him, and hoped to be engaged in the delightful work for ever. 
He often spoke of rest for his poor body ; but his happy spirit longed to 
serve and please his heavenly Father perfectly. He often spoke of 
seeing you all soon, and of welcoming you to a better world, never more 
to part. He is not, my dear madam, lost even to us: if we live as he 
did, we shall again enjoy sweet intercourse with him. His words, ‘ My 


friend for eternity,’ have made a deep impression on my heart. O ! that 


his mantle may rest on me and on this seminary. 

He did not finish his course among strangers, though far from home. 
Many saw, admired and loved him, and to me he was inexpressibly 
dear. I may say is, for I know he still exists, glorious and happy. 
You are the blessed mother of a son safe in heaven. We rejoice that 





* A brother of the deceased, who was with him when he died. 
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cn his way there he called at the Seminary, and gave a new impulse to 

holiness of life among us. He had a tedious, exhausting time of suffer- 

ing, and I felt, for weeks, as if going through the dark valley with him. 

sut the light of God’s countenance ever shone to guide and sustain him 

Such a lovely spirit is rarely known on earth; and now he has gone to 

» more genial clime. * * * He who never etrs has ordered all. * * * 
‘“< Yours, very affectionately, A. S. R.” 


Such is the brief story of the life and death, of one of the most 
weet tempered, devoted, lovely christians, whose memoirs we have 
ever read. A more particular account of his character—including 
his views, feelings, and actions—will now be given, under several 
distinct topics, illustrated by extracts from the volume before us. 
Afier which, some general remarks will be added, which the work 
under review will have suggested, and for which it will have pre- 
pared the way 

The subject of this volume, early in his christian career, sct out 
to be actively useful. ‘This feature in his piety shone peculiarly 
bright to the close of his days. At sixteen years of age, then a 
merchant's clerk in the city of New-York, where there is so much 
to lead young men to do any thing rather than to “do g good on the 
abbath-day,”’ we find him engaged i in patiently instructing a class 
of colored persons in a sabbath school. After he removed from 
New-York to New-Jersey, and commenced his studies in Law- 
renceville, he discovered the same traits of character—ever striving 
‘o do good to the souls of men. 


© Twill inform you what I have been endeavoring to do ;—-not in the 
way of ostentation—not that I am se tting myself up as an example On 
the contrary, I feel that I ought to be ‘humble : for I see in this, as in 
my other performances, so much imperfection. The opportunity was 

llorded to me of atte i to do something, by a recess of three days 
mour school. On Sunday, [July 2, 1820, 1 I went as usual to attend 
ny prayer-meeting, and found the house filled to overflowing. At the 
‘lose of the meeting, according to my previous plan, I told ‘the people 
that Timtended to spend two days 4 in visiting, from house to house, a. 
‘any of them as E could Accordingly, l acini on Sanday eve- 
ing my new employment. At the first house where I called, T found 
young person greatly distressed on account of sin. ‘This case of awak- 
ening had occurred at out prayer-mecting . ' . . 

‘On the next day, (Monday,) I made ten visits. In these I 
found four christians, and some persons well disposed towards religion, 
but the great majority caring only for the perishing things of this 
world * * » x * * 

‘Ou Tuesday I called at ten houses. At most of them I lett one o1 
ore tracts, such as | thought most likely to be useful.” p. 39. 


Again, while residing in New-Haven, as a membei of the Theo- 
ical Institution in that city, he say 
Vou. ¥ 38 
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‘Somehow } am drawn in to labor, besides my studies On Fiiday 
evenings J meet a company, to whom I try to speak the truth with all 
plainess. This meeting 1s made up of the higher circle of young ladies 
of New-Haven. This ts not of my own, but of the seeking of others 
On Saturday evenings I sometimes address an audience. On sabbath 
at two o’clock, I mect a bible class; about one hundred and thirty pre 
sent last sabbath 

‘* By means of the latter, I feel that Lam profiting , for 1 devote some 
time to preparation This ts the little that | am doing 

“TI may tell you with safety that God puts honor upon my endeavor, 
to do good, even in New- Haven. Sinners are converted, and samts 
quicke ned, in some few instances. ‘Thus here, as in other places whe: 
[ have been located in my preparatory studies, | hope to have a band 
whom | love.” pp. 279, 280 


Passages of the above gener ul character, howineg his simgul. i} 
devotedness in doing good as lone as lite remamed, might be ad 
duced to a much greater length if ii were necessary. 

His desires and efforts after eminent personal holiness, were uni 
commonly great, and crowned with unusual success. "To this pomt 
we wish to invite the particular attention of our readers. While 
they see how the desires and efforts of this young man to be emi- 
nently holy were crowned with so rich a blessing, let them ask them- 
selves whether they have any sufficient apology for remaining des- 
titute, (if such ts the fact,) of a sumilar blessing 


Vou will doubtless recollect how often i have complamed to you yf 
the littleness of my altainments in the divine lite ; how much of sin was 
still remamime within me, notwithstanding my profession that I had cru- 
cified the world, the flesh, and the devil. JT have had keener sorroy 
for indwelling sin, than I ever experienced before conversion. O the 
distress which l have felt on account of pr de », CNVY, love of the world, 
and other evil passions, which have risen up and disturbed my peace, 
and separate >» he tween God and ny S\ ul. Bul the L. wd hear { my cries 
and groans, and was witness to my lears, and my desires for holiness 
I pleaded and wrestled with hun , and—prais io his name '—after six 
long years, I found what Lhad so long and so earnestly sought. It was 
on the 2 23 of Apnl, 1822, when I was on a visit (in the town of Had 
dam) in Connecticut. Memorable day! The time and place will neve 
no, never be forgotten. [recur to it at this moment, with thankful 
membrance. For then through the great love and power of our Lord, 
my feet were set in a large place 

*T cannot give you the paiticulars better than by making an extract 
from my journal :— 

‘¢ «Hor some days T have been desirous to visit some friends, who are 
distinguished for fervor of piety, and remarkable for the happiness which 
they enjoy in religion. It was my hope that by associating with them 
and through the help of their prayers, I might find the Lord more era 
clously near to my soul. After my arriv al, took up a hymn book 
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where I found a hymn deserptive of my situation. The perusal of this 
increase “d my desire that the Lord would visit me ) and § bap tize me with 
the Holy Ghost’- ~my cry to him was, ‘seal my soul for ever thine.’ 
| lifted up my heart in prayer, that the blessing might descend—lI felt 
that [needed something, which ] did not possess. There was a void 
within, which must be filled or I could not be happy. My earnest de- 
sire then was, as it had been ever since I professed religion, siX years 
before, that all love of the world might be destroyed—all selfishness ex 
tirpated: —pride banished—unbelief re ‘moved—all idols dethroned—every 
thing hostile to holiness, and opposed to the divine will, crucified ; that 
holiness to the Lord might be engraved on my heart, and evermore cha- 
racterize my conv ersation. * * * My mind was led to reflect on what 
would probably be my future situation. It recurred to me, I am to be, 
hereafter, a minister of the gospe ‘l. But how shall I be able to preach 
ia my present state of mind ? I cannot—never ; no, never shall [ be able 
to do it with pleasure, without great overturnings in my soul. I felt 
that [ needed that, for which I was then, and for a lone time had been 
hungering and thirsting. I desired it not for my benef fit only, but for 
that of the church and the world. At this ve ry juncture, [ was most de- 
lightfully conscious of giving up ALL to God. IT was enabled in my 
heart to say, Here, Lord, take me, take my whole soul, and seal me 
thine ; thine now and thine forever. ‘ If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.’ *-* * There then ensued such emotions as I never before 
experienced—all was calm and tranquil, silent, solemn—and a heaven of 
love pervaded my whole soul I had a witness of God’s love to me, 
and of mine to him. Shortly after | was dissolved in tears of love and 
eratitude to our blessed Lord. The name of Jesus was precious to me 
"Pwas music in my ear.? He came as king and took full possession of 
my heart; and I was enabled to say, ‘ | am crucified with Chiist : nev- 
ertheless L live; yet not [, but Chnist liveth im me.’—Let him, as King 
ol kings, and Lord of lords, reign in me, reign without a rival forever. * * 
** But this 1 is not all—since that ble ssed seasi i”), I - ive enjoyed times 
ot refreshment, in which ' have cwained nearer access to rod | hav e 
enjoyed his presence trom day to di Ly Not one | belie ve has passed 
in Which T have not had the witness in myself, that | am born from above. 
O! the peace which I have had, and joy mm the Holy Ghost! It has 
flowed asa iver. IT have been happy in my Lord; IT have exulted in 
thie God of my salvati: 7] But i as cribe all to lis orace The Lord 
hath done great things for me, whereol f am elad: and for which I would 
praise his name Not unto me—not unto me ! I am nothing——Jesus 
isall. To his name be the glory! He is the author and finisher of 
faith. I know, and amas fully assured of my acceptance e with God, as I 
can be of my existence :—that is, if ‘love, joy, peace,’ are evidences of 
ieconciliation.”? pp. 70-72 


His desive of enterme on the christian ministry, and being a 
preacher of the gospel, was peculiarly strong, and never left him 
tll it became quite apparent, that God had other designs concern- 
ine him. Writing from New Haven under date of Nov. 1827 


he cays 
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‘You know, that leaving business, [ commenced preparation to 
preach the gospel. My prospect of entering the ministry, as the time 
approached, has brightened with longing of soul for the work. Often 
im your hearin have I hailed the coming day, The issue of my late 
bleeding may Starine my future employ—nay, my stay in this world 
O, my dear brother and sister, it 1s sweet to lie passive in the hand of 
God, and to know no will but his. But my heart is full. To this state 
of feeling I have come, only through tears and lying low at mercy’s door : 
and now, when I think of the dear, dear object of co-working with God, 
in preaching the gospel, my soul finds ready way to my eyes. Must 1 
—must I give itup’ Omy Father, my Father! must I go back? It 
does not sink my spirnits—far from it: butit breaks my heart—tears run 
down my eyes. It swells my soul to unutterable language, till Ihe and 
groan before God.”’? pp. 282, 283 


Yet it is edifying to mark his submission to the divine will, even 
in what he calls the tenderest pont. 


‘* Being led to examine whether I could acquiesce in the will of God, 
{ asked ; (but it seemed as if He put the question ;) ‘ Could you, were 
God to say, desist from your pursuit, could you rehoquish the ministry ”’ 
My reply was, Lord, thou knowest this touches me in the fenderest 
point—yet I could yield at thy bidding—go to the plough, or to the most 
servile employment. To me it seemed, that my will was wholly resolved 
into the willof God. [t was a holy talk with beav en, and beyond ex- 
pression sweet. Gratitude nexpressible filled my heart, and struggled 
for utterance. I fell before the Lord in my accustomed kneeling place, 
and attempted a thank-offering.””? p 244 


His desire to be instrumental in saving sinners was an inextin 
guishable, consuming desire—the master passion of his soul : 


‘* One thing with me is paramount, and to this one thing [ would en- 
deavor to bend all my powers, that is, to preach Christ, to learn of hin, 
and teach others, so as to arrive safe at heaven myself, and be the 
means of sending others there 

** Brother, let us feel, let us ask God to impress indefibly on our hearts 
the solemn truth that we are identified with this generation, and bound to 
serve it. Soon, say in thirty years, where will these millions of souls 
be? Wearea part of them. What power, under God, have we ovet 
them? Whatever it is, let us put it all m requisition on the side ap- 
proved of God.” p. 261. 


‘«« At evening devotion, read a part of the last chapter of John. To 
the question, ‘ Lovest thou me?’ I could appeal to the Lord with melt- 
ing of soul. Henry’s remarks were profitable. I fell before the throne, 
and had a longing for souls—I thirsted to bring souls to Christ. I groan- 
ed to win souls, and almost with agony pleaded to have souls for my 
hire. I think T felt willing to lay out my Jife for souls. Money is not 
what I desire. Souls, souls, I want souls.—‘ Give me children,’ was 
my cry, and I wept with desire to say at last, ‘ Here am I, Lord, and 
the children thou hast given me’” p. 208 
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His inode of instructing anxious persons was founded on correct 
views of men’s obligations, and of the nature of the human mind 


‘« Returned from meeting the little band of anxious souls, where I 
found two of our number who professed hope. Others present to-night, 
seemed near to the kingdom ; but they are far off till they submit 
Not one word of consolation has been offered in these cases, but I pro- 
ceeded with them as with others. Ist. To induce the sinner to commit 
lumself on the subject of religion. 2d. When thus committed, to show 
him the awful responsibility resting y upon him, and the great danger of de- 
lay 3d. Show him lis sins against the law. 4th. Urging by gospel 
motives, immediate submission— showing that God puts no barrier im the 
way of the sinner’s coming to Christ, but that the rg epi are wholly 
in himself. 5th. That he grows worse every hour he rebels against 
God. One thing partic ularly recommended was, being alone.”’ p. 212. 


His affectionate faithfulness in convincing the wicked of the er- 
ror of his way, is worthy of all praise : 


‘In my walk this morning, met with a cross. As I was passing a 
frome a man swore by the sacred name of God I passed on. The query 
arose, ‘Shall I let this sm go unnoticed’? I stopped. Many excuses 
entered my mind ; whether from the devil or my own heart, I cannot de- 
termine. At length this scripture presented itself; ‘Thou shalt in any 
wise rebuke thy neighbor, and not suffer sin upon him.’ I went back, 
called the person by name, and requested an mterview. We walked 
aside where I had a serious talk with him; the result so far was favora- 
ble.’ _p. 223 


‘ Resolved, iw the presence of God and by his help, to begin, and do 
my aan in college, in conversing with my companions in study 1 re- 
peated the resolution, and afterwards felt much relief —O that some 
would come over and help 3ut if not a soul comes to my help, I am to 
see and converse with the students of this college, if they wall allow it, 

st what it will. My character is not worth a cent, nor my influence ; 
nor my acquirements, aside from the service of God- “0 for help, While 
at prayers, my burden left me, in consideration of this truth. ‘If any 
man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.? The thoughtof having my name cast out as evil, for Christ’s 
sake, sent sweet t exultation into my soul. While there, I determiagl to 
inv ite a class-mate into my room and talk with him.—-It came in the wa 
but my heart well nigh failed me. But I addressed him—he followed 
me—and J pray God, who witnessed the interview, to raise in power to 
his own glory, what was sown in weakncss.”” 263, 264. 


His affection for the followers of Christ of every name, was : 
characteristic feature in his piety. 


‘Another standard bearer in Zion hath fallen—-Summerfield is no more 
Hath fallen? is no more? But he hath ascended to his Father, and 


1 


mre 


in the Paradise of God. I have read once and again two letters 
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of his addressed to my friend Mr. A. They are fraught with christian 
love. The thought that the hand that wrote them is now entombed iw 
the grave, and the spirit that dictated them now ranges the sweet fields 
above, was melting to my soul. Well: for the Lord hath done all 
things well, and now reigns. * * He hath joined those who have gone 
before. What interviews may he have already had, with Wesley, and 
Whitefield, and Fletcher, and Spe neer, and Martyn, and the innumera 
ble company. And shall I join the heavenly band? I think I neve: 
before had such humiliating views of myself, as for weeks past, while 
the Lord has been favoring me with the communications of his love 
* * * And if, after all, I should enter heaven, the thought occurred that 
the fittest place for me, would be, to be raised to some conspicuous point 
in the midst of the adoring throng, ’ as an everlasting spectacle of supe 
abounding grace.” pp. "930, 231. 


He was much sought after and very useful in revivals of religio: 
One instance only will be given out of many. In the spring of 
1825, he spent the college » vacation in assisting the Rev. N. © 
Saxton, the late editor of the New York Evangelist, in conducting 
a revival, at Rahway, N. J. 


“At his arrival he found the work going on, and about fifteen persons 
entertaining the hope that they had passed from death unto lite. Among 
this people, Mr. Taylor labored in conjunction with Mr. 8. about five 
weeks, very much to their satisfaction, and with great suecess. Du- 
ring this favored season, the number of hopeful converts increased from 
fifteen to se venty or eighty, of all ages, from 11 years old to 70, and ot 
every condition m life.” p. 221 


{n various parts of his native-State, also, there are many who will 
remember his prayers and labors for their spiritual benefit, with a 
deep and melancholy interest. 

His humility, in connection with his singularly great spiritual 
enjoyment, is thus exemplified. 


“Left Princeton for New-York. For a day or two previous, my mind 
was in darkness, and I went mourning my heaviness. | inquired of the 
Lord if I should go thus on my way to my father’s house * and laid my 
cause before the throne. The time soon arrived for the dismissal of my 
class, at which time the standing of each student was made known 
Having found my standing to be No. 1, [ repaired to my room, and 
once more looked to the Lord for his distinguishing love, with the strong 
feeling that earthly distinction cannot satisfy my heart’s desire. Here 
while I remembered the goodness of God, during the past winter, in 
blessing me in soul and body, to my erowth i in grace, and success in my 
studies, the Sun of righteousness seemed to break through the cloud 
but I was interrupted by the approach of a friend. * . Recollecting 
the standing which had been given me by the Faculty, I said to myse Ht 
What are honors ? What is earthly applause? Ah! these are not my 
God. I saw their emptiness, and not only desired, but longed tor bis 
presence, in whom my soultakes deheht. The L ord bowed the heaven: 
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ind while I wiote vamity upon all things beside his love, he let drop 
wweetness into my soul, and [ was blessed with a blessing that ‘maketh 
rich, and addeth no sorrow.’ ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul.’”? p. 164 


it will complete the view of his character which we proposed to 
oive, to exhibit his feelings in view of giving up the ministry and 
of dying : 


‘My dear brother, you know what a soltertude I have felt to preach 
the gospel ; and but for preparation for this, how willing I was to relin- 
quish all, upon your visit to New Haven.” [This refers to is brother’s 
desire that he should travel for his health |‘ O, it was a burning of 
oul, that would take no demal. You know, from my testimoriy how I 
vielded the decision into God’s hands, to dispose of me as pleased him. ' 
In this IT have rested. Last night it seemed pretty clear to my mind 
what would be the result. I looked not for the blessedness of standing 
pon the beautiful walls of Zion, as a watchman to sound the alarm. 
The evidence was, that the trumpet had tailed. The fact stares me in 
the face. Uf Lf attempt to converse-—to sing—to pray aloud, the once 
tuned imstrument 1s discordant ; shortness of breath 1s troublesome. If 
i attempt to walk up a hill, it excites the lungs so much that respiration 
is difficult , and even throwing myself upon the bed produces breathing 
enough for one that has run arace. My lungs are very sensitive. Now 
\l this was not the case when I lett you, nor when I set out upon my 
journey from the south. <A blessing came in connection with the hold 
which the ministry had upon my heart, and with the interrogatory, Will 
you give it up? Dear brother, think my whole soul responded—and I 
hardly know how—Yes, yes, thy will be done: and there was a staying 
upon God, and a solid, indescribable comfort within. * * * The prospect 
was pleasant even of putting aside prospective labors, and of entering 
into rest. If it should soon take place, will not my brother, my dear 
brother, whom I seem to love more than ever, give me up? Yes, like 

christian ; and so will others whom I love.”’? pp. 296, 297 














With such a specimen of sweet and heavenly piety before us, 
we feel unwilling to close this article, without embracing the op- 
portunity which it furnishes for making a few general remarks. 
The publication which we have been noticing, seems to us pecu- 
larly seasonable and much wanted. It takes a place before va- 
cant, in the department of private christian biography, and at tlie 
same time, a place which there was need of some publication to 
supply. There is no book, known to us, which can be made to 
answer, at least in this country, the specific design of the little vol- 
time in our hands. As the names of Henry Martyn, Henry Kirk 
White, Spencer, Summerfield, and others, occur to us, we see in 
none of them just what we want, to meet the specific object of the 
publishers of this volume, “ To assist young preachers and can- 
didates for the ministry,” (how important a class of young men in 
our country at this day,) “ in determining the question, How to 
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accomplish the greatest possible good? A clear exhibition of the 
manner, the temper, the spirit of one, who in the course of a very 
short life, was eminently useful, and made a powerful impression 
wherever he went, may show the young what they must be, and 
how they must act, in order to accomplish the same valuable results 
The great secret of ministerial efficacy is eminent holiness.” 
With this sentiment we do most «perfectly accord, and add to it, 
that efficiency in the service of Christ in any man, or any class of 
men, depends equally on eminent holiness. Christians of this stamp, 
in the ministry and out of the ministry, are more needed than evei 
at the present day. Young men, especially, of this character are 
wanted ; men of a devoted spirit, active, efficient christians, sedu 
lously bent on doing good, and fully prepared for their work. Such 
christians the volume before us is eminently adapted to form. And 
we cannot repress the inclination we feel, to tender to the surviving 
compiler of this volume our warmest thanks for the service he has 
done the church, by going on with the labor commenced by his la- 
mented brother, and giving to the public this most timely and most 
interesting publication. Many a heart, we believe, has already 
breathed forth its thankfulness to the God of all grace, for having 
raised up the subject, and provided the materials, for such a me 
mow. ‘There is a melancholy pleasure in reflecting, that on the 
banks of the river of life which flows from the throne of God and 
the Lamb, he who began this littke monument of affection to one 
whom he loved and befriended in his last lingerings on earth, now 
rests from his own labors in the church below, in company with the 
object of his hospitalities and prayers, when absent from his kin 
dred, and sinking to an early grave. ‘The friendships of immor- 
tality—so sweet here in their inc ipient state—what will they be 
when perfected in the world of light and love!) Many such friend 
ships may the volume before us be the means of making ! 

These Memoirs have deepened the conviction “which we 
have long felt, that a more vigorous tone of piety can be and must 
be maintained in our churches.  [t is wrong for christians to live 
as most professors of religion now live. — It is deeply prejudicial to 
the interests of christianity. It is dishonorable to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is ruinous to the souls of men. There is no one thing 
which is so much a subject for giuef and lamentation, as the low 
state of piety in the hearts of most professed christians, It is the 
great hindrance to the success of the gospel, the great stumbling 
block to unconverted men. If they ever éhink of ‘Decoming chits 
tians, how it checks their efloris for the attamment of thew obje ct! 
if they have no serious thoughts on the subject of religion, how does 
it help to : Sei ap ny thetr attachment to the world, ‘and to confit 
thew security in sin! “ Ye ave the lieht of the world,” said ow 
Savior Who : are the hivht of the world? The nominal church of 
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Christ at large? Alas! if the world is to be enlightened and saved 

through the influence of that light, which shines in the conduct of 
the great body of professed christians, as we actually find them, the 

day of this world’s redemption will never come. There must be a 

more vigorous tone of piety in the church, or the number of those 

who shall be converted must continue to be, as it hitherto has been, 

a mere handful, out of the mighty multitude, who will still crowd 
the road to death. And must this be? Is there noremedy? Shall 
time move on only to sweep along with it, darkly and hopelessly, 
the great mass of earth’s millions of immortal beings into the eter- 
nal world? Yes—there isa remedy ; but shall we tell the mourn- 
ful truth? They who profess to have found admission into the king- 
dom of God are, in many, very many instances, contributing, by 
their heartlessness and formality in religion, virtually to shut up the 
gate of life against a perishing world around them. My brother, 
whose eye rests upon these pages, is your conduct right in this re- 
spect ? Go to your Savior and ask Azm, is it right ? Can you not live 
nearer to God? Is there any impracticability in maintaining a higher 
tone of piety ? Look at the example which we have been placing 
on these pages. Read it over again and again, till you find your 
heart deeply affected by it. See a young clerk in a mercantile 
house, leaving his employment, and giving up the prospect of 
worldly gain, to qualify himself to be more extensively useful ; 
burning with strong desire to be instrumental in saving souls. See 
him, when but a babe in Christ, aspiring to be a christian of full sta- 
ture; and mark how signally i in this respect his aspirations were 
answered. ‘Then see the: youthful soldier of the cross devoting 
himself, all along his course of preparation for the ministry, with 
untiring ardor and faithfulness, to the business of domg good; not 
waiting till he should be a preacher, before he should aim at un- 
common attamments in religion himself, and try to be eminently 
useful to others; but beginning at once, and throwing his whole 
soul into the oreat object. Mark now the result. What a spiritual, 

happy christian he became ;—what an amount of good he accom- 
plished, in a very short time. And now that he rests from his 
labors, who of our readers does not wish to catch his falling mantle, 
and emulate his bright example? It is practicable, then, to obtain 
a much larger measure of spirituality and devotedness to God, 

than most christians possess. In reading the life of Taylor, there 
is one date in his short course, which we hope will not be over- 
looked ;—he very often recurred to it himself, as marking in an 
important sense, a new era in his life ;—it was the twe nty-third of 
April, 1822. Hear him in a new-year’s letter, written to the 
family in Middle Haddam : 


«The year 1822 has of a truth been a year of jubilee to my soul 


During that period, “God has done more for me than I ever expected in 
Vou. V 39 
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this world. On the 23d of April, he accomplished a work which I had 
longed for, during six years. I feel the blessed effects of that visitation 
until this day. And until my dying day, I shall have reason to recall 
that hour, with thankful remembrance. No year, before the one just 
past, has afforded such solid peace in believing. I have had near access 
to the throne of grace. Jesus has been precious. My endeavors to 
promote the cause of Christ, however short I may have come, were put 
forth with increased pleasure. Preaching has come to my heart with 
greater power. Communion seasons have been delightful—a little 
heaven on earth—foretastes of the joys to come. Since that 23d of 
April, I have enjoyed a sweet and lasting evidence of my acceptance 
with God, so that I have looked on the grave wirh composure, and on 
death, as a messenger to open that door, through which I should have an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ; and on heaven as my eternal home.” p. 90. 


Now shall we limit the Holy One of Israel? What young Taylor 
gained, in spiritual attainments, why may not the reader of these 
pages gain,—provided only, that he will take the same measures 
to obtain it. A blessed reward surely, for any prayers, tears, 
struggles, which it may cost to secure it. 

A second truth which is taught us in this volume, is, that an aca- 
demical and college life is not necessarily injurious to piety. 
The impression has extensively prevailed, that the piety of young 
men, while passing through their academical and collegiate studies, 
cannot be expected to be of a very vigorous growth; not so much, 
however, from the unavoidable seductions of a college, as from the 
very nature of all intellectual pursuits. With this opinion we 
cannot coincide. It is indeed true, that the temptations of a col- 
lege life to neglect the cultivation of fervent piety, are many and 
great. But then on the other hand, there are facilities in most of 
our colleges, for reaching a high standard of piety, which are to be 
found no where else. But however this may be, we do deny, 
utterly, that there is any thing in the nature of intellectual employ- 
ments, even of the severest kind, which requires the scholar to take 
up with a meager and languid piety. Nothing is more certain than 
that the pursuit of all useful knowledge, of every kind, is greatly 
aided by a genuine spirit of devotion. ‘The energy of the mind is 
greater, and its advances in the acquisition of any kind of useful 
knowledge, far more rapid, when under the controlling iufluence of 
true piety, than when it is left to operate without the balance wheel, 
(so to speak,) of religious principle, to govern its movements. 
How can the love of God and the love of man, operating under 
the direction of an enlightened understanding and conscience, hin- 
der the mind from putting forth its best energies, or render those 
energies abortive when they are put forth? . One thing is certain. 
Some of the noblest minds, and most splendid intellectual achieve- 
ments that the world ever saw, have been associated with religion. 
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The men who performed those achievements, have been indebted for 
their distinguished usefulness to christian piety. The opinion we are 
combating is a mere assumption, the falsity of which ought to be 
exposed in its true colors toevery young man. Piety can flourish 
no where, with proper precautions, better than in a college. All that is 
requisite is, that the standard be set high. and proper exertions made 
tocome up to it. Then it will be found, that there are more influ- 
ences favorable to the object, than had been supposed ; and _ that 
young men, who have any firmness of character, can be as eminent 
christians at college, as any where else on earth. Young Taylor’s 
piety, while at the preparatory school and at college, shone with un- 
diminished luster. Writing to his brother, then a member of Yale 
College, he says ;—‘* How do you live in college? are you acquir- 
ing much knowledge on your knees? 'Take the promise that I have 
taken, ‘ Call upon me, and J will answer.’ Live so in college, that 
when you graduate, you can stand by the side of your brother, and 
with him tell the world, that there is no place more eligible for 
advancement in holiness than college.” ‘I apprehended danger 
upon entering on my academical course, from the many snares at- 
tendant on sucha life. Idreaded the thought of becoming a _for- 
malist. But the Lord has been better, a thousand times better, 
than all my fears. Instead of declining, my march has been on- 
ward, in the divine life. Were I to attempt a narration, it would 
be impossible for me to tell you the half. Suffice it to say, I have 
had, during the last thirteen months, the witnessing of God’s Spirit 
with mine, that Iam born from above, and traveling towards heaven. 
The fruit of the Spirit has been from day to day, love—peace— 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.” Let this encourage other young 
men, in our literary institutions, to set the standard of their piety 
high, and to hope and believe, that if they use the proper means, 
and depend on God to give them success, they can no where be 
more holy, more weaned from the world, better and happier chris- 
tians, than in the walls of a college, attending faithfully on college 
duties. 

A third remark which has struck us in reading these memoirs, 
is, that christians can do much more good than they are, in general, 
apt to suppose. It is surprising to see what an amount of good 
the faithful christian can, under God, accomplish—not as a man of 
great talents, or of great worldly possessions, or as occupying an 
elevated position in society—but simply as a man of devoted piety. 
What a luster gathers round such names as Evarts, Mills, Corne- 
lus!’ And why? Because of the amount of good they did. And 
what was the secret of their distinguished usefulness? It lay 
chiefly in their fervent piety. Where is the christian who may not, 
if he will, be a far more useful being to his fellow men than he has 
ever yet been, or probably has ever thought of being. ‘The hum- 
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blest, least gifted christian, can do much good. All that he wants 
to that end, is a more unreserved consecration of himself to God. 
Private christians can exert a very important influence in aid of 
the gospel ministry, that is, in saving souls. They can live, and 
pray, and converse, in such a manner, as to impart to the regular 
ministrations of the pulpit, a power of moving men’s hearts, greatly 
beyond any which they now possess. They can throw around 
every sabbath, as it comes, a far more solemn and impressive in- 
fluence, adapted to turn men to God, than has ever yet been as- 
sociated with it from that source. ‘They can make the sanctuary, 
and the circle for social prayer, wear an aspect of unwonted and 
subduing interest. ‘They can, with the blessing of God, convert 
sinners, save souls from death, and hide a multitude of sins. It is 
not great intellectual gifts that are necessary to this end—it is sim- 
ple-hearted devotedness to God, and a desire to benefit mankind. 
The aid of a few such devoted laymen in our churches, who are 
willing to come forward and act with a becoming zeal, in co-opera- 
ting with the labors of the pastor, is already of very great utility— 
what would it be, if whole churches were thus ready to help on 
the work of saving lost souls? ‘The subject of this memoir was 
not permitted to preach the gospel as a minister, or as a licensed 
candidate for the ministry, but how much good had he done before, 
as a private christian, in winning souls to Christ ? We long to see a 
greater measure of the same spirit, among the professed friends of 
the Redeemer, in the ordinary walks of life. 

As a fourth remark suggested by the perusal of this volume, we 
would add that the church needs a holier ministry. On this topic, 
so vitally important, may we be permitted to speak freely? Not 
a word need be said, to show how much the piety and the efficien- 
cy of the churches depend on the spirit and character of those who 
preach the gospel. A worldly, cold-hearted, time-serving ministry, 
must be attended with consequences more disastrous to the cause 
of religion, than we have any power or inclination to depict. A 
ministry indulging in literary ease, or turning school-teachers, or ag- 
riculturalists, or moving only in the walks of genteel and fashiona- 
ble life, and preaching only to the taste and fancy and refinement 
of their congregations, would be little better. Such men may be 
caressed ; they may be in some respects good and valuable men ; 
they may stand high, and justly so, in their respective circles ; and 
win the esteem and applause of many. But after all, they are not 
the men that the church wants. She wants a holier ministry. She 
wants men whose grand aim and business shall be to save souls ; 
men of ardent benevolence ; of sweet tempered, but glowing piety, 
who feel the truth of what they preach, and who preach it because 
they feel its influence ; men of prayer and mighty in the scriptures ; 
men whose days are wholly given to the duties of their sacred pro- 
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fession, and who wake at night to think, what will become of their 
people, and to devise plans for their spiritual good; men, in 
short, who can enter into the meaning of the apostolic injunction, 
not only “ to have compassion on some,” but also “ to save others 
with fear, pulling them out of the fire.” Such is the ministry which 
the church needs. 


“ Behold the picture. Is it like? Like what?” 


If any thing we have here said should give needless pain to any 
individual living, we shall wish it blotted out forever. Angry or il- 
liberal invective is not our element. Wesee too much cause for 
self-humiliation, without looking abroad for it, to allow us to in- 
dulge severity in scanning the faults of others. Gut after all, we 
are oppressed with the painful conviction that the church must have 
a holier ministry. If the cause of religion is to receive any great 
advancement ; if sinners, in numbers unusually large, are to be 
converted to God ;—it seems to us, that it will be through the in- 
strumentality of a more deep toned piety in the ministry of the 
church, as well as in her private members. Why should not 
ministers be holier men? Why not make fuller proof of their min- 
istry? ‘The souls of those committed to their charge are precious. 
But are they doing all they can do to save them? Suppose the 
day were come, which is to decide accurately the measure of 
their fidelity to their trust. On the one hand are ranged the 
saved, on the other the lost; and among them, every minister is 
directed to those who on earth composed his own congregation. 
He stands forth to their view, and they stand forth to his view. 
The question of faithfulness now presents itself, ‘Could [ have 
done no more to increase the comparatively small number of the 
saved under my ministry, and to lessen the comparatively great 
number of the lost? Have I prayed and labored for this end as 1 
might have done?’ Reader! that day will come. What scenes 
of anguish may it not disclose—what broken vows, and violated 
faith, with their eternal, irreparable consequences ! 

At the rate at which things are now proceeding, we see not how 
the world is ever to be converted to God. Vf ministers and private 
christians are always to live on as they are now living; if we are 
not to have in our churches many more such young men as James 
Brainerd Taylor ; the progress of the gospel, “ not in word only, 
but in power,” must be slow, if indeed the earth shall ever be cov- 
ered with the knowledge of the Lord. Yet the provision 
made in the gospel, is a provision for the whole world; free for all 
men; sufficient for all men ; needed by all men; and offered to 
all.‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.”’ Could the commission be 
made broader, or the ground of encouragement to go and execute 
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it more ample? And if the whole world has been brought into a 
condition, in which, through the atonement of Christ, they may be 
saved, by simply embracing the provision made for them, what 
duty can be compared with this—to make every possible effort to 
induce our perishing race to embrace it, and live? This is the 
part which every christian, whatever may be his station in life, has 
to perform. On every christian, this labor of love, and the mighty 
responsibility connected with it, devolves. But, in the manner in 
which most christians are living, when will this work be accom- 
plished? When may we look “forward, and so much as hope, that 
the world will be converted to Christ? We fear never. 

There is one encouragement on this subject, however, in the 
present aspect of religious opinions, which has’ afforded us much 
satisfaction in reading these memoirs. ‘The scripture doctrine of 
assurance is coming again into repute, and is beginning to exert its 
appropriate influence on christian character. ‘That this influence 
will be happy, there can be no doubt. It will elevate the piety, 
and augment the efficiency of the church. ‘Thus, while we 
have a better practical illustration of true religion, we shall also 
have more energetic efforts to give it a wider diffusion in the world. 
That christians can be holier men, holier in such a degree as to feel 
a delightful assurance of their acceptance with God, none, with 
the bible in their hands, can doubt. And efforts, put forth with 
the view of acquiring such a degree of purity of life, as shall carry 
along with it tothe mind acertainty of one’s acceptance with God, how 
admirable will be their influence! In this way professors of reli- 
gion will become “christians in earnest,” and a thousand times 
more good will, with the blessing of God, be accomplished by 
their efforts. ‘The youth whose brief course on earth we have 
been tracing in these pages, felt, for a number of the last years of 
his life, a humble, but undoubting assurance, that he was a christian: 
and no one who reads his history, can fail to see the auspicious in- 
fluence, which this assurance had on his general character. While 
it rendered him a happier man, and gave him a deeper sense of his 
obligations for the grace of God bestowed upon him, it also in- 
creased very greatly his christian activity and fearlessness in doing 
duty, and thus rendered him, in the same proportion, a more wuse- 
ful man. Such is its influence in every case. Assurance, 
based on scriptural evidence, and resulting from eminent holiness, 
is a state of mind of inestimable value. ‘True religion, we believe, 
cannot be expected to prosper very greatly in the world, without 
the influence of this state of mind among christians ; and most sin- 
cerely do we rejoice to see this almost exploded doctrine again 
gaining ground in the church. If it can be preserved from per- 
version and abuse, it is certainly the harbinger of a rapid advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ. 
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We rejoice also to see, in such works as that now before us, a 
correct practical exhibition of the doctrine of dependence on the 
Spirit of God for personal piety. We do think this doctrine,—so 
scriptural, so important, and to the christian so precious, when pro- 
perly understood—has been, by many, greatly perverted. In the 
long conflict of past days with Arminianism, this was a natural 
result ; there is always this tendency, in religious controversy, to 
run into extremes, even when truth is contended for, and the right 
side of the question is taken. Men easily go over the line, from 
truth to error, by dwelling long and exclusively on one side of the 
question, though that side be the right one. ‘This is especially 
true on metaphysical subjects ; and still more so, when the contest 
is ardent and protracted, and the minds of contending writers be- 
come heated; and the desire of gaining, not victory alone, but a 
triumph also, secretly entwines itself with the love of truth, and 
under that disguise pushes on the contest to a needless extreme. 
In this way, not a few of the errors in the church have been intro- 
duced. In this way we think it was, that the doctrine of de- 
pendence came to be so represented, as virtually to exclude re- 
sponsibility, and the power of moral action, and thus to paralyze 
active effort in the great business of saving the soul. If there is 
any truth, which commends itself to the human understanding, or 
which is plainly assumed in the bible, it is the practicability of 
duty. But how has this essential and self-evident truth been cov- 
ered up, in the eagerness of controversy to establish another and 
entirely different truth, to wit, that men naturally choose to neglect 
their duty. ‘This latter is, indeed, as much a truth as the former ; 
both of them are truths ; truths capable of the clearest proof, and 
equally important to be believed. We can hardly conceive of 
aman’s being a christian, who does not believe them both, at least 
practically. But, in the ardor of controversy to establish one of 
these truths which may happen to be assailed, it almost of course 
happens, that things are said, and ground is taken, which virtually, 
and to some extent, go to set aside the other, although no such 
thing is intended. Such, we think, has been the fact in regard to 
the doctrine of dependence. ‘That doctrine has been so represen- 
ted, by the best of men, and from the best of motives, in their 
reasonings against the Arminian notion of se/f-determination, as 
to induce in the minds of many, the practical impression, that 
this dependence strips them of the power of acting otherwise 
than they do act, and binds them to their present condition 
with the force of fate, though called by a different name. 
This, we believe, is the precise posture of many minds at this mo- 
ment, on the subject of abzlity to elevate themselves to the service 
of God. The use, with them, of the doctrine of dependence, is 
not what we think it should be, and what its legitimate tendency 
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is,—to encourage effort, on the twofold ground that duty is always 
practicable, and that in the effort, (thus made proper and reasonable 
by the practicability of duty,) there is moreover ground to hope, 
under an economy of grace, that “ God may peradventure give 
repentance to the acknowledging of the truth.” In their use of 
dependence, it becomes a mere refuge for enactivity, and a means of 
more effectual stupefaction to a troubled conscience. ‘They say, 
‘ holiness is not in our power, (using the term power, of course, in 
the sense best suited to their wishes, and to cover up obligation;) 
we are dependent on God for a new heart ; regeneration is wholly 
His work; man is passive, (acted upon,) in it; God is the sole 
agent.’ Here they rest, in iron slumbers. "Some real chris- 
tians too, we fear, reason very much in the same way, in respect 
to their duty. Eminence in piety, leading to an assured hope, 
they say is not, for the reason above stated, properly within their 
power—it is the gift of God, and therefore (a false inference ») not 
properly a matter of obligation, binding on them. ‘The fact in re- 
spect to them is,—as in the other case,—they have dwelt so much 
on the side of dependence, and so little on the side of duty, that em- 
inence in piety, and as its consequence, christian assurance, has 
come to hold much the same place in their minds, as to its attaina- 
bleness, that piety in any degree holds in the minds of the impen- 
itent just referred to,-—that is, it is a sovereign gift of God; the 
privilege of a select few ;—not in their power. Here they also 
also rest, in iron slumbers. Now we rejoice to see, as we think we 
do see, the doctrine of dependence coming to be placed on its true 
basis—not on an zmnate principle of disobedience to God—a physi- 
cal appetite for sm—existing in the very constitution of the human 
soul—anterior to moral agency and accountability—lying back of 
the will, and of course independent of volition as to the fact 
of its existence, just like hunger and thirst; and existing and acting 
whether the will concur or not, or at least infallibly, and by a pow- 
er of its own, securing the concurrence of the will. We do not be- 
lieve that man’s dependence rests upon any such basis as this, 
or that it is, in fact, any such thing as it would be, if it did rest on 
such a basis. It re sts on the sinner’s choosing as a moral agent to 
do evil, and of course as being capable of choosing otherwise, what- 

ever theory we may adopt as to the cause or occasion of his choos- 
ing thus. So far as this subject is concerned, we have nothing to 
do with the cause or occasion of his choosing as he does, any fur- 
ther than to see to it, that the dependence which it involves is the 
dependence of a moral agent, and not of an unintelligent, irrespon- 
sible being, without any will of its own, or (which is the same 
thing,) before it comes to ewvert any will of its own. We have 
been thus particular in making this statement, because we are per 
fectly satisfied that a false pr ractical j impression, in relation to the 
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subject of dependence, has existed in a multitude of minds, opera- 
ting to hinder eminent attainments in piety, and even all attain- 
ments in piety. Now, if we mistake not, men are coming more 
and more to feel at the present day, that what is needed in their 
case, in respect to their eternal well-being, is not merely and alone 
to be made holy, but to be holy—not merely to be made penitent, 
but to repent—not merely to be made believers, but to believe— 
not merely to recetve a new heart and a new spirit, but to have and 
evercise right affections—not simply to be acted upon as beings of 
a passive nature, but to be themselves active in the performance of 
duty. And if it is true, as we suppose it is, that this view of the 
case is coming more and more to be taken, we cannot but rejoice 
that it is so, because it is, in our own apprehension, removing out 
of the way a very serious obstacle to the adoption of a higher stand- 
ard of piety in the church, and to a wider and speedier diffusion 
of the gospel through the earth. ‘This result we regard as certain, 
with the blessing of God on the efforts of his people, provided 
always that the minds ofmen can be kept, in the heat of controver- 
sy, from going over to a hurtful extreme on the other side of the 
question. 

In closing our remarks, we cannnot but hope that this work will 
do much to illustrate the connection between active piety and a de- 
votional frame of mind. Probably, few young christians have ever 
lived who prayed so much, and secured such manifest answers to 
prayer, as did the youth whose life we have been reviewing. Pray- 
er, with him, was almost as natural and spontaneous as the desire 
of food and rest. How often does he speak of going to his kneeling 
place, not only at set times, but at all times whenever duty or dan- 
ger called. God, to him, was always the great refuge; and he 
went to him with a most simple and affectionate confidence in his 
readiness to hear and help—such was his spirit of devotion. And 
on the other hand, his activity in the cause of Christ was not less 
remarkable, as his whole life most beautifully evinces. How un- 
tirmg were his labors to do good—how he panted for the ministry, 
with this end in view—and to his last, dying hour, this governing 
passion of his soul held its sway within him. ‘ Strive—strive—to 
enter into the kingdom of God,” were his Jast words, to a friend that 
stood over him. Beautiful illustration of the fact, that the connec- 
tion between active piety and a devotional spirit is inumate—is in- 
separable! 


Vou. V. 
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Art. VIII.—Sprine on Native Depraviry. 


A Dissertation on Native ——- y. By Gaxrpiner Sprina, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New-York. New-York: 1833. 


Tue doctrine of this treatise is, that Every infant is a moral 
and accountable being, under a law, which he knowingly and 
voluntarily trangresses, at the very instant of his creation. 
We have no doubt, that Dr. Spring sincerely believes this; 
nor could we find it in our heart to disturb his faith in this very 
peculiar opinion, had he merely avowed and undertaken to 
defend it. If Dr. Spring has actually ascertained the precise in- 
stant ‘ of the mysterious union of the soul with the body —the very 
punctum temporis when moral agency and sin commence in the 
infant’s mind, he has been more fortunate in his discoveries, than 
we can pretend to have been. We very much doubt, however, 
whether the Spirit of inspiration ever designed to gratify the curi- 
osity of man on a point like this; or whether the question can be 
decided by any philosophical deductions from the nature and the 
phenomena of the human mind. We are inclined to regard this 
very singular opinion of Dr. S. as an instance of faith without evi- 
dence ; and withal so harmless in its tendency, and so likely to be 
confined to the mind of him who believes it, as scarcely to justify, 
much less to demand, the labor of refutation. Indeed, could we 
persuade ourselves, that this peculiarity of Dr. Spring would obtain 
some currency within the limits of his personal influence, the cor- 
rection of the mistake might be properly left to time and reflection. 
For what if some few men should believe with Dr. Spring, that in- 
fants, the instant they are born, know the difference between right 
and wrong, and voluntarily commit sin ,—-how long will they continue 
to believe it? 

It is not then, the intrinsic importance of Dr. Spring’s faith on 
the present topic, nor the prospect of its extensive prevalence, 
that induces us to examine the grounds on which it rests; but 
rather that a doctrine so trivial in itself, and so absolutely peculiar 
to its author, should be exalted to the rank of a fundamental truth, 
and be made “the dividing line between ministers and churches.” 
We did not expect, that any writer among the fierce polemics of 
the day, would take the course which Dr. Spring has taken,—that 
of propounding an opinion wholly peculiar to himself, and then 
boldly denouncing all who should dissent from him. We had an- 
ticipated, indeed, that when Prof. Stuart of Andover should pub- 
lish his Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, he would find 
himself in the same condemnation with ourselv es. We expected, 
that what Dr. Spring terms “ a divisive spirit,” would be unsparing 
in its charges of ‘novel speculation’—-of ‘ Arminian and Pelagian 
heresy 3’ and that neither the piety nor the learning of the Pro- 
fessor would protect hin from the denunciations of a sublimated 
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orthodoxy. We did not, however, expect that any man would 
venture to propound an entirely novel and peculiar dogma, as the 
only true scriptural doctrine of native depravity ; and on this basis 
virtually unchurch the whole orthodox community. 

Let us then look at Dr. Spring’s explanation of his leading posi- 
tion above stated. As tothe nature of sin, he agrees perfectly 
with Prof. Stuart, and his New-Haven brethren. “ It is obvious,” 
he says, “that sin is predicable only of an tntelligent being, and 
that in such a being it consists in the transgression of law.” “Sin 
is not imputed where (when) there is no law.’ Wherever, therefore, 
there is a deviation from law, there, and only there, is sin.”’ In op- 
position to those who resolve the sin of infants into a defect or want of 
righteousness, he says, ‘‘ Sin is something which has a positive ex- 
istence.”’ ‘Sin is an internal emotion of the mind.” ‘Sin con- 
sists in a supremely selfish spirit.” ‘‘'The moral dispositions are 
those internal operations or emotions of the mind, which can be 
compared with a rule of action, etc.” 

Having thus settled the nature of sin, Dr. S. propounds his peculiar 
theory. ‘If then every human being possesses at birth an imma- 
terial, immortal soul, he is at the instant of his creation, capable of 
possessing a moral character, and is from his NATURE a moral and 
accountable being, under a law which he either obeys or trans- 
gresses.” “ If infants belong to the children of men; if they have a 
heart and soul, then from the moment they are Auman and the de- 
scendants of Adam, are they sinners.”’ Dr. Spring’s doctrine then 
is, that infants, at the very moment of birth, are the accountable 
subjects of law-—that they possess even at that very instant, the 
knowledge of right and wrong ; and thus knowingly commit sin in 
the exercise of supreme selfishness. 

In considering these statements, our object in the present article 
is to show, that Dr. Spring ts altogether peculiar and alone in his 
views of native depravity ; agreeing, however more nearly with his 
New-Haven brethren, than with any other class of theologians. 
In a subsequent number, we shall examine the philosophical theo- 
ries and passages of scripture by which Dr. Spring attempts to 
support his favorite opinion. Let us then very briefly compare 
Dr. Spring’s view of this important doctrine, with the views of 
other divines. 

We begin with that class called the Old Calvinists. Here we 
shall see, that Dr. Spring affirms what they deny, and denies what 
they affirm. According to Dr. Spring, the doctrine of native de- 
pravity is, that infants, at the moment of birth, knowingly transgress 
law ; in other words, that they commit actual sin as soon as_ they 
are born. Now this doctrine, the Old Calvinists to a man deny. 
Every sciolist in theology knows that the divines of this school 
from Augustine to Dr. Green, have disbelieved and denied this 
doctrine. With Edwards they say, “It is no wonder, that infants 
be not guilty of positive wicked action, before they are capable of 
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any moral action at all.” 'Turretin says of infants, “ they cannot 
be said to have committed actual sin.” We cannot suppose it ne- 

cessary to cite other authorities on this point. Dr. Spring knows, 

every body knows, that the old school Presbyterians, and the stan- 

dards of the Presby terian church, not only distinguish original sin 
from actual sin, but deny that infants are guilty of “the latter. And 
yet Dr. Spring affirms that infants are guilty of actual sin, and of no 
other sin. He therefore affirms respecting the doctrine of native 
depravity, what the Old Calvinists, and “ the invaluable standards”’ 
of his own church, expressly deny. Nor does he stop here. He 
also unequivocally denies on this point, every thing respecting in- 
fants, which this class of theologians affirm. It will be sufficient, 
to appeal to the Shorter Catechism. ‘This affirms, that “ the sin- 
fulness of that estate whereinto man fell, consists in the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and the corrup- 
tion of his whole nature, which is commonly called original sin.”’ 
What then can be plainer, than that Dr. Spring’s statements amount 
to a point blank denial of every word and every sentiment, con- 
tained in this answer of the Catechism? As to the want of orig- 
inal righteousness, Dr. Spring pronounces it “ harmless,” “ a mere 
negation” —* a nothing.” As to the imputed guilt of Adam’s sin 
and the corruption of our whole nature, what place is left for these, 
when according to Dr. Spring, the only sin of infants is actual sin ? 
And as to the doctrine that all actual transgressions proceed from 
original sin, as this formula asserts, how can this be true, when, if 
Dr. Spring is right, there is no such thing as original sin? Surely, 
if the doctrine of original sin can be denied, it is denied by the as- 
sertion, that actual sin is the only sin predicable of any being. 

Dr. Spring then denies the Presbyterian doctrine of original sin, 
as unequivocally as it can be denied in human language. He de- 

nies all that is ‘affirmed in this doctrine—all that Turretin, and 
Owen and Ridgley, and Dr. Green, and the Princeton Professors 
deem essential in the doctrine of native depravity. And how 
shall this thing be covered up? Will it be said, that Dr. Spring 
is orthodox—that he holds all that is important on this subject, be- 

cause he says, that infants are depraved as soon as they are born? Has 
it then come to this, that it is no matter what things a man believes, 

if he only uses certain words? Dr. Spring orthodox—presby teri- 
ally orthodox,—if he only affirms that infants are depraved, explain 
himself to mean by depravity, what he may! Orthodox, when 
he affirms the very thing concerning infants, which “ the invaluable 
standards” of his own church deny, ‘and denies all that they affirm! 
Orthodox, when according to these standards, and some of their 
ablest expounders, he asserts what is impossible in the nature of 
things ; what none can believe without denying the authority of 
the “Catechism, rejecting God’s truth, and believing falsehood ! 
Our object in these remarks is not to make business for Pr resbytery, 

Synod, or General Assembly. But we say, if denunciation must 
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be the order of the day, let it be characterized by something like 
consistency. What can the first Presbytery of New York,—what 
can Dr. Green, and all the old school Calvinists say, to the doctrine 
maintained by Dr. Spring? What, but that he affirms the very 
things which they deny, and denies the very things which they 
affirm, respecting the fundamental doctrine of native depravity ? 
Time will show what those who denounce such men as Mr. Barnes 
of Philadelphia, and Mr. Duffield of Carlisle, will say to their late 
candidate for the moderator’s chair in the General Assembly. 
Again; Dr. Spring differs not less from Dr. ‘Tyler, Mr. Harvey, 
and other advocates of physical depravity, than he does from the 
old school Calvinists. The doctrine of physical depravity is, that 
infants are born with a constitutional propensity to sin—a_ propen- 
sity which is inherent in their very nature, which is prior to and dis- 
tinct from mental exercise or action, and which is itself senful. In 
ihe late discussions on this subject, the real question at issue re- 
spected the nature of sin; and not the time when it begins. We 
have maintained with Dr. Spring, that all sin consists in action or 
evercise, While Mr. Harvey, Dr. ‘Tyler, and others have held, that 
there is a constitutional propensity to sin in the mind, which is itself 
sinful. The time when sin commences, has been merely an inci- 
dental topic, which has arisen in the course of the discussion. ‘Thus 
our opponents, maintaining that infants are sinners at the moment 
of birth, and that they are incapable of committing actual sin, hold 
that their sin consists in a created or propagated propensity to sin. 

Dr. Spring, however, in opposition to this, affirms that infants are 
guilty of actual sin at the very moment of their creation, and de- 
nies that there is any other sin in the universe. ‘Thus after con- 
fining all sin to mental action, to mental exercise—to choice—to 
supreme selfishness, he says, ‘‘ 1 know of no other sin in the empire 
of Jehovah except this. When we say, that men are sinners, we 
mean to say, they are the doers and perpetrators of this foul deed.” 
He says, “ that infants make themselves sinners as really as adults.”’ 
He even triumphs in one instance, that “ upon his principles, there 
is no difficulty as it respects physical depravity.”” On this subject, 
then, Dr. Spring is on the side of the New-Haven school, maintain- 
ing with us in opposition to Dr. Tyler and Mr. Harvey, that all 
sin consists in the known transgression of law—in voluntary 
action. 

_ If it should here be said, that Dr. Tyler and others agree with 
Dr*Spring in maintaining that sin begins at birth ; we answer, that 
they agree in words, but not in things. That is, they agree in 
saying that sin begins at birth, while what the one calls sin, is as 
diverse from what the other calls sin, as a constitutional property 
of the soul, is distinct from wrong moral action. ‘This may indeed 
pass with those who can substitute an agreement in sounds or letters, 
for an agreement in the essential doctrines of the gospel. All oth- 
ers will see, that Dr. Spring entirely dissents from the advocates of 
physical depravity. 
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Let us now compare Dr. Spring’s view, with the opinion of those 
who maintain that all sin consists in mental exercise or action. 
While between these and Dr. Spring, there is some disagreement 
respecting the precise instant when sin begins, it will appear that 
he differs least of all from those of the New-Haven school. 

Dr. Hopkins, in commenting on Gen. viii. 21, Ps. li. 5, lviii. 3, 
(the very passages relied on by Dr. Spring, to fix the precise instant 
when infants begin to sin,) says, ‘“‘ Here it is asserted at least, that 
as soon as they begin to act, they sin. And though it cannot be 
precisely determined how soon this is, yet it hence appears, etc.” 
Syst. vol. i. p. 327. 

Dr. Emmons, in a volume of Sermons published in 1825, p. 257, 
says, “It is certainly supposable that children may exist in this 
world some space of time, before they become moral agents, but how 
long that space may be, whether an hour, a day, a month, a year, or 
several years, as many suppose, we do not presume to determine. 
But during that space, whether longer or shorter, they are not mor- 
al agents, nor consequently accountable creatures in the sight of 
God or man.” 

Dr. Dwight says, “ A great part of mankind die in infancy, be- 
fore they are or can be capable of moral action, in the usual mean- 
ing of that phrase.” Sermon 32. 

Dr. Woods, after affirming again and again, that all sin is “ the 
action of a rational and accountable being,” says, “I make it no 
part of my object in the present discussion to determine ; precisely the 
time when moral agency begins. ‘There are difficulties in the way, 
which I feel myself wholly unable to surmount. My position is, 
that as soon as they are moral agents, they are sinners.” Reply to 
Ware. pp. 83—88. 

These quotations are sufficient to show what the doctrine of the 
leading divines of New England has been, respecting the time when 
sincommences. If these writers have elsewhere said, that men 
are sinners from “ the first,””——“ sinners from birth,’”’ ete.—this lan- 
guage, like that of the scriptures, is the language of common lie, 
and as such, is not at all inconsistent, in our view, with their state- 
ments above cited. If, however, any shall choose to charge self-con- 
tradiction on these writers, this will not alter the fact, that they 
have clearly and unambiguously asserted the impossibility of de- 
termining the precise instant when sincommences. Dr. Hopkins, 
Dr.Dwight, Dr. Emmons, Dr. Woods, then, explicitly affirm, that the 
statement of Dr. S. respecting the time when infants begin to sin, can- 
not be proved to be true. Prof. Stuart has gone still farther. He has 
undertaken to prove from the scriptures, that Dr. Spring’s position 
is false—that infants are not sinful. 

‘What ground, then, have the New-Haven school taken on this 
topic ? We shall see that they have not gone quite so far in oppo- 
sing Dr. Spring’s statement, as any of the divines just mentioned ; 
and that, of course, on the real point of difference, Dr. Spring, dif- 
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fers less from us than from them. ‘That the amount of difference 
between Dr. Spring and ourselves may be clearly seen, we shall 
state wherein he and his New-Haven brethren agree. We agree, 
then, that all sin consists in the known transgression of law, and is 
the voluntary exercise or act of a free, moral agent. We agree, 
that all the posterity of Adam, in consequence of his sin, and with- 
out the interposing grace of the Divine Spirit, will sin and only sin 
in every moral action, and that mankind are by nature totally de- 
praved in moral character. We also agree, that all begin to sin as 
soon as they become moral agents, or as soon as, in the nature of 
the case, they can sin. ‘There are yet other statements, (taking 
the language as it is used in common life,) in which we agree, 
viz. that mankind sin from the first,—sin from their birth; are 
sinners from the beginning. If this language is used with the lat- 
itude of common speech, (as the language of the scriptures is unde- 
niably used,)—if it is used to denote that men sin very early, even 
so early, that these forms of expression may be properly used for 
the great purpose of popular instruction,—we have no objection to 
it, inthis import. Dr. Spring, however, insists on interpreting all 
such language to the letter; pressing it to the utmost possible mean- 
ing, and thus, in our view, violating the plainest principle of correct 
interpretation. Accordingly, he maintains, that infants commit ac- 
tual sin, at the very moment of birth—at the precise instant when 
the soul ts united with the body—‘ the very instant of their crea- 
tion. Now, even this statement of Dr. Spring, in all its precision 
as to the time when sin begins, we have not denied.* 

The exact difference, then, between Dr. Spring and the New- 
Haven divines, is this; while he maintains that infants sin, at the 
very instant of their creation, we, without denying or affirming the 
truth of his position, choose to say, that they sin as soon as they are 
moral agents ; even so early that the interval, ¢f there ts an interval, 
between birth and sin, needs, in popular language and ordinary cases, 
no particular notice. Vid. Dr. 'Taylor’s Concio ad Clerum, p. 24.f 





* This assertion may seem inconsistent with our Review of Taylor and Har- 
vey, which proceeds throughout on the supposition that moral agency does not 
commence with birth. But this was the supposition of our opponents; and we 
endeavored (taking them on their own ground,) to show, that if it was correct, 
neither reason nor scripture would justify the imputation of sin before the com- 
meucement ofmoralagency. Finding, however, that we had been misunderstood 
in our reasonings, we explicitly declared in our next Number, that we did not 
undertake to deeide when moral agency commenced—that the whole question at 


issue was, “not what is the character of infants, but what is the nature of sin.”’ 
See vol. for 1829, p. 549. 


| We cannot but refer those who are scrupulous on this point of orthodoxy, to 
the ground taken by President Edwards. He says, “ no considerable time passes 
after men are capable of acting for themselves as subjects of God's law, before the 
are guilty of sin, because if the time were considerable, it would be great enoug 
to deserve being taken notice of, etc.’’ Works, vol. vi. p. 161. ‘The reader will 
see, that Pres. Edwards’ statement is, even farther from that of Dr. Spring, and 
more justly incurs the charge of heresy according to Dr. Spring, than the state- 
ment of the New-llaven divines. 
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Our readers can now see the truth of our position—that Dr, 
Spring on the subject of native depravity, differs from the entire or- 
thodox ministry of this country; but least of all from those of the 
New-Haven school. The point, and the only point, of difference on 
this subject between Dr.S. and us, is, that while he in opposition to al] 
the orthodox, maintains that infants-knowingly and voluntarily trans- 
gress law, ‘ at the instant of their creation,’ we have neither denied 
nor affirmed this position. In other words, Dr. S. maintains, that 
mankind sin at the instant of their creation, while we maintain that 
they sin as soon as they can. Such is the length and breadth of 
the difference between Dr. Spring and those to whom he denies 
christian fellowship. 

We now proceed to inquire, how Dr. Spring can be justified in 
his treatment of Prof. Stuart and his New Haven brethren ? 

He charges us with advancing “novel speculations” on the subject 
in discussion. But weask, what “ novel speculations,” have the New 
Haven divines, at least, propounded on this subject ? As to the nature 
of sin, they fully agree with Dr. Spring himself. As to the time of 
its commencement in the human mind, have they gone beyond— 
have they even gone quite so far in opposing Dr. Spring’s state- 
ment, as either Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Emmons, or Dr. 
Woods? We ask for an answer to this question, not from igno- 
rance or prejudice, but from intelligence and candor. We ask 
those who judge us, to read and compare; to rest their opinion on 
legitimate evidence, and not on reports which are slanderous. 
And we then ask again, what means all this outery about “ heresy” 
and “ new opinions” in the New Haven school? Is it made by 
men who know, or care to know, whereof they affirm ? Was there 
ever a plainer case, than that the New Haven divines have not 
gone quite so far toward denying the doctrine maintained by Dr. 
Spring, as all the leading divines of New England! If honesty 
and fair dealing can be hoped for in this christian community, we 
appeal to every enlightened mind, and ask, what is the ground of 
all this denunciation of those who were so lately regarded with the 
confidence due to faithful ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 
Judged by the standard of New England orthodoxy, who most 
justly ments denunciation—Dr. Spring, or the New Haven divines ? 
We repeat the question, why this denunciation ? Is it because we 
maintain, that all sin consists in intelligent, voluntary action ? Sucli 
is the doctrine of Dr. Edwards, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Dwight, Dr. 
Emmons, Dr. Strong, Dr. S. Spring, Dr. Woods, Dr. Beecher, 
Prof. Stuart, Dr. Skinner, Dr. Cox, Dr. Gardiner Spring, and a 
multitude of others ‘ whose praise is in all the churches.” Is it 
then, that we do not affirm, that infants commit known actual sin 
at the very instant of their creation? But no theologian in the 
land, old school or new school, has ever affirmed this, except Dr. 
Spring of New York. Is it that we have dented Dr. Spring’s doc- 
trine on this subject, or even pronounced it incapable of prool : 
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While many of the orthodox, we might say ad/ the orthodox, have 
done both, we have done neither. What shadow of pretense then, 
for all this clamor against the New Haven school, and especially 
on the part of Dr. Spring ? On what ground does he stand— 
with whom does he agree? He stands alone—he agrees with no 
one. He is a very Ishmaelite in his theology, his hand against 
every man and every man’s hand against him. He avows “the 
novel speculation,” that infants commit known, actual sin, at the 
very instant of their creation! As this unheard of dogma is re- 
ceived or rejected, he proposes to “ draw a dividing line between 
ministers and churches ;”’ insisting that ‘‘the church is not safe 
without such a division.” And now if this line, not having the two 
faults ascribed by our author to another line, the one that “ it is 
not straight, the other that it is crooked,” should actually be drawn, 
how would it dispose of Dr. Spring? It would separate him at 
once from the advocates of physical depravity,—from all the Hop- 
kinsians of the country—from his present associates of the Triangle, 
and either place him in dignified solitude, or hand him over to the 
fellowship of those from whom he differs least and denounces most, 
even those of the New Haven school ! 

How then we again ask, can Dr. Spring be justified in his treat- 
ment of his New Haven brethren? Is it by precedent or example. 
if we look at the doctrines deemed essential to sound orthodoxy, 
in this country, by what portion of the church has Dr. Spring’s 
peculiar dogma been included among them? Not surely by that 
of New England. Hopkins, Emmons, Woods and others, have 
not been excommunicated from the christian church, for believing 
it to be impossible to decide, when infants begin to sin ; nor have 
we ever heard that any one considered them as deserving the se- 
verity of this censure for such an opinion. Indeed if we advert to 
the most rigid tests of church communion, cr christian character 
ever dreamed of, we find no trace of the ‘ dividing line’ proposed 
by Dr. Spring. It is possible indeed, that a new sect of Purists 
may arise among us, who under the pretense of superior illumina- 
tion on this subject, shall invest this petty speculation with the 
dignity of a fundamental truth. But until this, or something like 


_ 


this, shall occur, Dr. Spring, so far as New England is concerned, 
must appropriate to himself the undivided honors of this spirit of 
exclusion. 

What is the fact in the Presbyterian church ? The time was in- 
deed, when to deny that form of the doctrine of original sin con- 
tained in the Presbyterian formulas, was extensively considered as 
denying a fundamental doctrine of christian faith. But this time 
has long since passed away. ‘The General Assembly, and there- 
fore, virtually the Presbyterian church, long since received to their 
cordial fellowship, the New England divines; knowing that the 
latter did not adopt the Presbyterian article on original sin. Was 
mt Spring himself received into the Presbyterian church, after 

Tou. V. 41 
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taking formal and explicit exception to this article in the Presby- 
terian formulas? Did he not on the ground of his dissent from the 
doctrine of the Princeton Theological Seminar y, once decline to sub- 
scribe the qualifying promise as a director in that institution? Has he 
not openly, and often expressed his strong dissatisfaction with the the- 

ology taught in that seminary, and ever been regarded, until recently, 
as one of t the most forward, and zealous, and active antagonists of the 
old school Presbyterians? What then is the ground of his de- 
nunciation of the New Haven school? By what prerogative, does 
he exalt himself as the sole arbiter of this great question of heresy, 
in defiance of all the decisions and doings of the supreme tribunal 
of his own church? How is it, that he ‘who dissents from his pre- 

sent ecclesiastical party, and agrees best with their opponents ; he 
who propounds an unheard of dogma as an essential arucle of chiis- 
tian faith, and thus opposes, the “invaluable standards” of his own 
church, presumes to exalt his individual opinion into a test of chris- 
tian communion? If some of his associates in denunciation act con- 
sistently in their violent and persecuting measures, can Dr. Spring 
keep his countenance in respect to consistency ? Can the man who 
for many years was first and foremost in opposing that class of the- 
ologians, and who since his late coalition with them, has publicly dis- 
claimed any change in his doctrinal opinions—can this man with the 
aspect of consistency , become the denouncer of New England ortho- 
doxy ? Does he deny the charge ? But does he not denounce those 
who on this point differ less from himself, than the New England di- 
vines whose soundness in the faith he has always admitted? Instead 
of escaping from inconsistency by resorting to this expedient, Dr. $ 

appears more glaringly inconsistent. For, why does he condemn 
the New Haven school? Simply and solely, because they neither 
affirm nor deny, that infants commit actual sin at ‘the instant of their 
creation ;” while the leading divines of New England universally 
affirm the tmpossibility of deciding when infants begin to sin. It 
is not, then, that we have departed froin the New England divines 

in our statements, unless indeed in approximating Dr. ‘Spring him- 
self, that he condemns us. If a greater difference respecting the 
time when sin commences, between Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Emmons, 
etc. on the one hand, and Dr. Spring on the other, is not a sufficient 
ground for denouncing them, how is it that a less difference be- 

tween Dr. Spring and ourselves, i is a sufficient ground for denoun- 
cing us? Surely, some other account of this matter must be given, 

—some other reason must be assigned for this rejection of “ old 
friends,” than difference in religious doctrine. 

But we go further. If we search the entire annals of the chris- 
tian church, when was the peculiar dogma of Dr. Spring set forth 
as a fundamental doctrine of the orthodox faith ; ; or even as con- 
stituting any part or parcel of it? Who was ever condemned as 
a heretic, for not believing, that infants knowingly and voluntari- 
ly transgress law, and tt incur the wrath of God, at the very 
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instant of their creation? ‘True it may be, that modem in- 
tolerance is not surpassed by that of ancient times, and for aught 
we know, that some have been condemned as Pelagians, for de- 
nying what Dr. Spring denies, viz. the old doctrine of original sin, 
and for believing what Dr. Spring believes, viz. that infants com- 
mit actual sin at the very instant of their creation. But we have 
never read nor heard of a condemnatory sentence for mere igno- 
rance—for not believing this dogma of Dr. Spring. Among the 
members of synods, councils and courts ecclesiastic, who have de- 
termined the true faith,—among all the writers on didactic and po- 
lemic theology, Dr. Spring i is the first man who has set forth the 
personal, actual transgression of known law by new born infants, 
as an essential article of christian faith, and made the belief of it 
a term of christian communion. 

We are aware that Dr. Spring not only claims that Ais doctrine 
is the true orthodox doctrine of deprayity—the only “ thorough go- 
ing Calvinism” in opposition to Pelagianism, but that he represents 
himself as holding substantially the same doctrine with Augustine, 
as opposed to that of Pelagius. Butisthisso? Does Dr. Spring 
in fact hold the doctrine of original sin, as taught by Augustine ? 
So far from it, that he denies Augustine’s doctrine of original sin, 
as directly as Pelagius himself denied it. Augustine’s doctrine was 
the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin, in its most absolute 
form. But Dr. Spring asserts, that he knows of no other sin in 
the empire of Jehovah but personal, actual sin; the very doctrine 
of Pelagius respecting the nature of sin. Thus in respect to the 
thing—the subject matter of this doctrine-—Dr. Spring denies all 
that Augustine affirmed ; while in respect to the time when sin 
commences, he differs as truly and materially from Augustine, as 
did Pelagius himself.* And yet Dr. Spring would have it believed 
that he maintains “ the thorough-going” orthodoxy of Augustine! 
Why is this? Will it protect him from the charge of heresy, thus 
to place himself under cover of Augustine’s name, while he denies 
Augustine’s doctrine? May one’s : orthodoxy pass current, if he 
will extol Augustine and condemn Pelagius, though his faith ac- 
cords with that of the latter?) An adinirable expedient truly?) By 
it, had we not been wanting in. wisdom, we might have escaped 
that load of obloguy which has been so lavishly heaped upon us. 
On the part of Dr. Spring, we hope this claim of coincidence with 
Augustine, is merely a proof that he is not well read in dogmatic 
history. 

By these remarks, we do not intend by any means, to call Dr. 
Spring a Pelagian. But we do say, that if we are Pelagians i in de- 
nying the old doctrine of original sin as taught by Auoustine, and 
im maintaining that all sin consists m voluntary action, “then is Dr. 
Spring a Pelagian, his ance to the contrary enh deieitsitied 
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Nor is it unworthy of notice, that those very opinions, which have 
brought on us the charge of Pelagianism from Dr. Tyler and oth- 
ers, are the identical opinions of Dr. Spring. Instead then of rep- 
robating us for heresy, he ought to be satisfied to fall under the 
same condemnation, and to die, if need be, on the same scaffold. 
How then, we ask, once more, can Dr. Spring be justified it 
his denunciation? Is it by the importance of the point at issue? Fam 
error, in the view of Dr. S Spring is, that we do not decide that in- 
fants begin to sin at the very instant of birth. Let Dr. Spring 
then tell us the magnitude of our error. He says, “ It throws them 
(infants) out of the economy of redemption. It throws them be- 


yond the reach of the divine influence. It throws them out of 


the circle of the divine government. It puts them beyond the 
reach of prayer, and though perfectly innocent consigns them to 
pain, suffering and death in this world, and beyond the grave makes 
them—what? and consigns them—whither 2?” 

The amount of this imposing statement is, that if infants are not 
sinners at the moment of their creation, they are thrown out of the 
economy of redemption, so that the great truths of justification and 
regeneration, the duty of prayer, etc., can have no application to 
them. We answer in the first place, by asking what if all this be 
so? What if those of the human race who die in very early in- 
fancy, never truly and properly come under the moral government 
of God in this world? In respect to many of our race, who do 
come under the moral government of God in the present life, its 
rich provisions of grace and mercy, through their perversion, only 
become the occasion of augmenting their guilt and endless ruin. 
What then if God, to avert these evils from one class of the hu- 
man race, before they become accountable subjects of his moral 
government in this world, translates them to another, that they may 
never partake in the pollution of sin, but wake up there in the beau- 
ty of holiness: ‘To Dr. Spring’s interrogatory—“ makes them— 
what? and consigns them—zhither?” he can now discover at 
least a possible answer. And how can he show, that such a dis- 
pensation does not accord with every principle of God s moral gov- 
ernment, and every truth of his word? How can he show, ‘that 
such a dispensation would not be far better in respect to those who 
die in early infancy, than one in which they should become sinners, 
even under an economy of redemption ? How does Dr.S. know, or 
how can he prove, on his principles, that this entire class of human 
beings are not lost forever? According to his scheme, they all de- 
serve this fearful doom, nor can Dr. Spring show, if his views are 

right, that it is not actually incurred without one exception. What, 

we then ask, is there so desirable in being sinners under an econo- 
my of redemption? What superior excellence pertains to~the 
scheme which makes every infant at the very instant of his crea- 
tion, a sinner deserving endless death ? 

We answer in the second place, that all the difficulties which 
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according to Dr. Spring, pertain to one class of human beings on 
our scheme, pertain to another class of human beings on his scheme. 
Infants, who die before birth, are on his scheme ‘thrown w holly 
out of the economy of redemption,’ without one cheering hope 
concerning them. Such infants, he admits, commit no sin. To 
them therefore the great truths concerning justification, regenera- 
tion, prayer, etc. can, on his own principles, have no application. 
How then will Dr. Spring dispose of this class of human beings ? 
Will he say, they are annihilated? But what is the difference be- 
tween one of these human beings the moment before and the mo- 
ment after birth, that its annihilation or its immortallity should de- 
pend on that event?) We know that Dr. Spring says, that “ God 
has breathed into its nostrils the breath of life, and it has become a 
living soul ;” i. e. an immortal soul. Unfortunately however for 
this argument, to prove that an immortal soul is created at this pre- 
cise moment, it would prove that “every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air, and every thing that creepeth upon the face of the 
earth,’ has an immortal soul. See Gen. i. 30. But says Dr. 
Spring, they are not children—they are not Aman beings before 
birth. We reply, that they are children—they are human beings 
before birth. ‘The word of God always recognizes them as human 
beings—as children \efore they are born. Vid. Gen. xxv. 22. 
Rom. ix. 11. et al. ‘The law of Moses recognizes them as human 
beings ; so does the law of the land, and all correct usage of lan- 
guage. We put the question then back to Dr. Spring,—What is 
the difference between throwi ing human beings, children out of the 
economy of redemption, by annihilation, a moment before and a 
moment after birth? If one of these classes of children is anni- 
hilated, why is not the other? If the one is immortal, why is not 
the other? Let Dr. Spring fairly answer these questions. Let 
him assign some reason for including one under the economy of re- 
demption, which will not include the other ; or for excluding the 
one which will not also exclude the other. 

We answer in the third place, by asking, how Dr. Spring’s doc- 
trine relieves this subject of its difficulties ? St. Paul decides, that 

‘without faith it is impossible to please God; for he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently | seek him.” ‘This is unqualified language ; as broad 
and universal in its import as any which asserts the necessity of 
justification through the blood of Christ, or of regeneration by the 
divine Spirit. If: any passages of scripture are supposed to assert, 
that infants cannot inherit eternal life, except as pardoned and re- 
newed sinners, the passage just cited, with many others, asserts 
with equal explicitness, that they cannot, without faith in God as 
arewarder. In view then of the nature of this faith, involving as 
it does the kowledge of the existence, character, and relations of 
God, we ask, can infants who are born at one moment and die the 
next, actually exercise this faith? Will Dr. Spring assert that 
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they can? If not, then on his own principles, this class of infants 
are lost forever. Indeed, if they cannot exercise the requisite faith, 
how can they achieve the equally difficult work of putting off the 
old man and putting on the new? Is not the change in regenera- 
tion the sinner’s act; is it not a moral act, involving the know ledge 
of God, of sin and of holiness? If new-born infants cannot ex- 
ercise faith in God, how can they love God, or turn from sin to holi- 
ness,—how can they be regenerated even through grace, without 
the requisite knowledge of right and wrong? And if these things 
are impossible, then let Dr. Spring take up his lamentation over 
them, as outcasts from God’s mercy. It is his own doctrine, that 
‘‘makes them—what? and consigns them—whither?” If new- 
born infants are sinners, and cannot believe in God as a rewarder, 
then as an inspired apostle is true, none of them according to Dr. 
Spring’s principles, can be saved. His scheme of making infants 
sinners for their own benefit, and to avoid throwing them out of the 
economy of redemption, throws them into the lake of fire. What 
peculiar excellence pertains to such a scheme, to commend it to 
our adoption ? 

The importance which Dr. Spring claims for his scheme in re- 
spect to the duty of prayer, deserves a more particular notice. He 
maintains, that if infants are not sinners at the moment of birth, 
“they are beyond the reach of prayer..—To the heart of parental 
piety, we know how grateful is this service of faith and hope in 
behalf of infant offspring ; and far be it from us, to dintinish the 
confidence of christian parents in their covenant God, or their ex- 
pectations from him. What then is the comparative tendency of 
the two schemes in this respect. 

Here it is obvious, from what we have already said, that all the 
disheartening tendency which Dr. Spring ascribes to our view in 
respect to new-born infants, belongs to his scheme in respect to 
children not yet born. Nor can we help asking Dr. Spring, Why 
all this anxiety to provide some ground of hope for human beings 
the instant they are born, and yet an equal anxiety to proscribe all 
supplication for them as human beings, unti] that moment arrives ? 
Did Dr. Spring never pray for his own children, while they were 
yet unborn? Why this violence to parental love and piety, in 
denying even humanity to this class of children ; and why this at- 
tempt to silence the voice of prayer in their behalf, by giving them 
up, if they die, to hopeless annihilation ? Surely there is little to 
commend such a scheme, either to those christian parents who re- 
gard this class of children as already sinful and condemned, or to 
those who hesitate to admit, that their immortality depends on the 
transition of a moment. 

But what is the ground on which Dr. Spring’s inference as _ to 
his New Haven brethren rests? It is simply this, that they do not 
know that new-born infants are sinners. ‘This is the ground and 
the sole ground, on which he denies the propriety, on our scheme, 
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of prayer in their behalf. ‘Take it then on Dr. Spring’s scheme, 
Admit that infants become sinners when they are born,—or when 
the soulis united with the body, or when they ‘ have attained matu- 
rity enough to have a soul,’ what sure criteria does Dr. Spring pos- 
sess of determining the precise instant, when the event thus de- 
scribed takes place, and when of course prayer can be properly of- 
fered in their behalf? It is not enough that there is in fact such a 
point of time. ‘The moment, the very instant must be known, or 
all the uncertainty, when they become proper subjects of prayer as 
sinners, exists on Dr. Spring’s scheme, which exists on ours. Un- 
less this main point can be settled, we may pray too soon, or may 
pray too late and the child may die and fail of the grace of God 
and eternal life, through our incompetence to ascertain the instant in 
which he begins to sin. But who can suppose that such a question 
must be decided,—such an instant of time be determined on, to 
justify our intercessions and our hopes for our new-born ‘offspring ? 

But we deny Dr. Spring’s principle altogether. There is no 
such necessity of fixing the moment when sin commences, as Dr. 
Spring maintains. Assuming then the immortality of the new-born 
infant, which Dr. S. admits, is there no real blessing which can be 
invoked in his behalf, unless we know, that he has in very deed 
already sinned against God? Suppose he ts destined to an early 
grave, may we not at least ask the blessing of sanctification in his 
behalf, without deciding, or being able to decide, whether he has 
already sinned? Can God confer no blessing worth the asking on 
any of his creatures, except on those who by actual sin, have incur- 
red his wrath? Is it really to be desired—is it what every pious 
parent must even wish and pray for,—that the child should sm and 
fall under condemnation, that a fit theme of supplication in its behalf, 
may be furnished? Or may we yield this object of our tender re- 
gard to the disposal of our heavenly Father, with the delightful an- 
ticipation of an answer to our prayer, that he may hereafter awake 
in the purity and joys of a glorified spirit? Or, suppose he is to 
live in this world, and is soon to commence his accountable exis- 
tence in sin, still can we neither ask, nor God confer, any real bles- 
sing on this object of our love, unless we can first decide that he 
has already sinned? Do the prayers of christian parents for their 
new-born offspring, invariably and without exception proceed on 
this assumption, that the latter have knowingly sinned against God ? 
Do they in fact believe that a child the moment after birth is quali- 
fied, by the knowledge of sin and of duty, to exercise repentance ? 
True it is, we cannot pray for the instantaneous conversion of a 
child from sin to holiness, unless we assume, that he has sinned. 
But in view of the facts acknowledged on all hands, that he will soon 
become a sinner, and perish forever without the grace of conversion, 
may we not supplicate this blessing ? Can we ask for no blessings 
from the author of all good, except such as we know can be tnstan- 
taneously conferred? May we never ask for the rain of heaven, 
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unless we first know that it can be granted without a miracle, the in- 
stant we ask for it; nor yet even utter the Lord’s prayer itself, be- 
cause the conversion of the world the next moment may involve an 
impossibility ; or because the bread of to-morrow cannot be given 
us to-day? We ask Dr. Spring whether he has never prayed for 
prospective blessings thus conditioned—blessings which he believed 
neither would nor could be granted the next following instant? Would 
he regard it as a palpable impropriety to pray that an unborn infant 
might live under the government of God in this world—might become 
a child of God through his transforming grace—might arrive at man- 
hood, and become an able and successful preacher of the gospel to 
lost men, and all this, without Knowing the moment when the child 
should be born and become a sinner? _ Is it rational to believe that 
the consecration of Samuel to the Lord by his devout mother, be- 
fore his birth, was unconnected with ‘all supplication” in behalf 
of the child for spiritual blessings? Where or what then is the 
warrant for Dr. Spring’s favorite opinion, that we must first know, 
that a child has sinned, before we can with propriety, pray that he 
may become a child of God ? 

Once more, what high value pertains to the privilege of praying 
for infant children on the principles of Dr. Spring. “They are 
born in sin.” — Their hearts are full of evil.””—‘ They are under 
the wrath and curse of God, and there is no redemption for them 
but through the propitiation of his only Son.” But we ask again, 
what hope for them, even through this propitiation ? The word of 
God, according to Dr. Spring’s method of interpretation, decides 
absolutely and without qualification, that every born infant must 
perish eternally, unless he repents and believes—except he puts 
off the old man and puts on the new! Dr. Spring tells us, that 
*“ there are more that die in infancy, than in any other period of 
equal extent.”” We ask then, how many of this class of human 
beings, are born—sin—die—and perish forever under the curse 
of God, before the parental prayer can be uttered, or even con- 
ceived in the heart? And especially before it canbe easily be- 
lieved, that with adequate views of their sinfulness and their duty, 
they can turn to God in genuine repentance, or believe in him 
as a rewarder of the penitent? 

But we fear that we are wearying our readers with questions 
which must appear too trivial to be asked or answered. And 
yet in the decision of these questions, lies the vast importance 
which many theologians attach to the doctrine under discussion ; 
as if all supplication to a covenant God on the part of christian 
parents for the dearest objects of earthly affection, were forestalled, 
unless the precise instant of actual sin be first determined. 

We can easily understand, how those who believe in the doc- 
trine, that sin is a created or propagated property of the soul,—in- 
herent in its very nature as a soul—should place a high value on 
the privilege of praying, that as soon as God creates a soul, he would 
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instantly make his own work over agam. We can also readily 
appreciate the sensibility of a pious mind, when it assumes as indu- 
bitable truth, that infants are sinners at the moment of birth, and 
that those broad and general forms of expression in the scriptures 
respecting regeneration, and justification, apply to them as truly as 
to others. Or, could we, through any medium, gain access for the 
truths of religion to the minds of new born children—could we in- 
struct them in the nature of sin and holiness, and exhibit to their 
apprehension, the duty of repentance, or faith, or of making a new 
heart and a new spirit; some solicitude to ascertain the precise 
instant when moral agency commences, would be rational. But 
when.we have rejected the monstrous dogma, that God creates the 
soul sinful, and damns it for being so; when we have once learned 
that to interpret the popular language of the sacred writers to the 
letter, is to give it a meaning which they never intended, and by 
which all who die in early infancy, being incapable of faith, are fa- 
tally excluded from heaven ; and especially when we reflect, how 
entirely vain must be all attempts to impart to the minds of new- 
born children, the knowledge of God, or of right and wrong, in the 
lowest degree, we may well acquiesce in our ignorance of their mo- 
ral state and relations, and confide them and all their interests to 
Him who gives them being, and retains their destiny so exclusively 
at his own disposal. ‘This view of the subject seems to us so to 
harmonize with the wisdom which characterizes the revelation of 
God, as to afford no slight presumption, that instead of gratifying a 
useless curiosity on our part, he has rather furnished an occasion 
for the delightful exercise of confidence and hope in his perfect 
character and perfect government. Nor is there scarcely any in- 
congruity more to be wondered at, than the solicitude on this sub- 
ject which is sometimes manifested by parents of enlightened 
piety ; and the consequent propensity which they show, to reason 
and conjecture respecting things which God conceals in the secrecy 
of his own counsels. Plainly, in this early period of children’s 
existence, God has imposed no parental duty, on the performance 
or non-performance of which, their spiritual and immortal interests 
are made at all to depend. Indeed, he gives them existence in 
circumstances, which render the performance of such duties utterly 
impracticable. At the same time, to believe that children at this 
period, possess that knowledge of moral truth, which is requisite to 
moral responsibility,—beings to whom, as we know, we impart the 
first elements of knowledge in inferior things, if not of this also,— 
is to task reason and common sense in a manner, which is not after 
the manner of God. How obvious, too, the designed and absolute 
silence observed in the sacred oracles om this subject, except per- 
haps the assurance, that at this early period, ‘children have no 
knowledge between good and evil.”* Ata subsequent, convenient 
* Vid. Deut. i. 39. 
Vou. V. 42 
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time, the injunction of an external rite, in which parental faith con- 
secrates them to God in the covenant of his love, is the only di- 
vine requirement respecting them. How then, we ask, could God 
more distinctly unfold and limit parental duty on this subject, in 
accordance with the dictates of that reason, by which he consents 
that his word and his ways should be tried? How could he more 
clearly teach us to confide our infant offspring, during the interval 
of early infancy, to Him as our God, and their ‘God ; or how bring 
us under amore sacred pledge, as their minds open to the reception 
of truth, to train them up for Him and heaven? Is it not strange, 
that christian parents, with just views of God’s character, of his 
covenant, and of the principles of his moral administration, should 
allow their solicitude to extend beyond the performance of these 
obvious, practicable, and important duties ? 


We are now prepared to contemplate Dr. Spring in the position 
he has taken. Peculiar and alone in his views of the doctrine of 
native depravity, he has raised himself on a solitary eminence, 
where, uncountenanced and unsupported, he repels the approach of 
the entire orthodox community. By this stern exclusion of others, 
even those from whom he differs least, what does Dr. Spring ex- 
pect to accomplish? We know, that the expedient of denuncia- 
tion and vituperative clamor is the fashion of the day ; and if we 
may judge from the spirit of intolerance manifested in many forms, 
it is confidently relied on as a potent substitute for lack of argument. 
But what can a minister of Christ, hope to effect by resorting to 
such an expedient in such a cause? Can he expect to convince 
the religious community, that those who on this point are thoroughly 
orthodox, even more so than himself, are heretics ?. Can he expect 
to honor Christ by the excision of his own inembers? Can he 
expect to convince of error, by furnishing proof of his own intole- 
rance? Can he hope to intimidate by an impotent violence ? Or, 
has he some pique against “ old friends,’ at whom he is aiming, 
what he deems a merited retribution? If so, the solitude of his 
position will only serve to render himself,—(a fatality which always 
attends some men,) the less to be heeded. 

But, we impute to Dr. Spring no such vain designs and expec- 
tations. ‘The incredible nature of these suppositions, only serves 
to render the course taken by Dr. Spring, one of the most inex- 
plicable of all occurrences. Why is it, that Dr. Spring should as- 
sail Prof. Stuart, his New Haven brethren, and virtually, that large 
class of clisiules ministers, who stand first in talent, in toil, and suc- 
cessful labor in the cause of their Master, with ungenerous insinua- 
tions, and odious personalities? Why is it, that he charges men, 
who, tried by any standard, are more orthodox than himself, with 
‘‘ assaulting the doctrine of native depravity, and in their own cov- 
ered way to the field??? Why is it, that he even quotes scurrility 
itself, from a slanderous publication, to which neither the author nor 
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publisher dared to affix his name, and even endorses it by thecom- 
mendation, that it is written ‘ in a christian spirit !” Why is it, 

that he charges men who have not departed on the point at issue, 
from Hopkins, Dwight, Emmons, Woods,—nor indeed from any 
orthodox writer who can be named, with being “ adv ocates of the 
Pelagian doctrine ;” “ the opposers of native depravity ; ’ adopting 
“error because it is soothing to the pride of human reason, and the 
self-righteousness of the natural heart,’”’—“ plucking one truth after 
another from its orbit, till we are left to grope our way back to Pe- 
lagian darkness ;” going rapidly onward to Unitarianism, subverting 
the gospel, prostrating vital piety, corrupting revivals of religion, 
and injuring the souls of men? One would suppose that Dr. Spring 
would have some pretext for all this ; something in the form of a 
reason to render, except that those who are the objects of his at- 
tack, agree, on the very point in debate, with the orthodox of New 
England, and that he does not! It is therefore with regret, and 
with astonishment, from which we can find no relief, that we ask, 
what is it that has led Dr Spring to this vituperation and personal 
abuse? ‘The difference at most—yea, at most—is, that Dr. Spring 
holds that infants, at the very instant of their creation, commit 
known actual sin, while the entire orthodox church either ‘deny, or 
decline to admit, his strange position! Such is the ground of his 
denunciations—such the ‘dividing line’ he would draw—the im- 
passable barrier he would fix, between the ministers and churches 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ! 

We cannot but say, that we feel ourselves deeply injured by this 
spirit of intolerance, which we know to be entirely causeless, and 
which in its measures is so nearly allied to prisons, pillories, and gib- 
bets. And yet, Dr. Spring speaks of his “love of old attachments 
and old friends.” He * sighs for union and peace in God’s long dis- 
jointed and contending heritage !’ > Weimpeach not his sincerity ; and 
yet we cannot doubt, that he adopts the most effectual means of promo- 
ting the very division and discord, which he professes to deprecate. 
Surely , that union among his disciples for which the Savior so fer- 
vently prayed, must be the result of something more heavenly and 
divine, than the personal invective of angry controversy, concerning 
the instant when infants begin to sin. 

if ever there was a case of causeless and undue excitement, in 
which men of piety and influence were called upon to repress the 
heats and eruptions of sectarian and party strife, the present is such 
acase. We indeed possess but little influence on such a subject, 
except as, (we trust,) it has been furnished by our example. We 
are the very object of assault. Our voice of remonstrance, therefore, 
will be likely to be lost on those who assail us. Some, we know, 
would propose to us to retire from the discussion. ‘This, we think, 
is not our duty. Our orthodoxy is loudly and extensively impeach- 
ed. We feel able, and in reference to the station we occupy, bound 
to defend it. Calm and dispassionate discussion, we believe, will 
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be useful. We might say it is indispensable. We are friends to this. 
We have engaged in no other. We shall not shrink from this. But 
to employ every artifice to alarm, to excite, and to alienate good 
men from one another, is only blowing the flames of contention, and 
widening the breach, which is already the disgrace and calamity of 
the christian church. ‘These are maladies which can be cured, not 
by “a divisive spirit,” but only by “ a spirit of love and of a sound 
mind.” This troubling of the waters, is not by an angel from heaven, 
nor can any healing result be anticipated as the consequence. 

The chief points about which real christians differ, are those in 
respect to which the scriptures are silent. ‘They are almost with- 
out exception, mere human theories, which the ignorance and pre- 
sumption of men have attempted to palm on the oracles of God. 
Would christians learn to estimate their differences more equitably 
—would they assign to the truths in which they agree, their rela- 
tive importance, and make those concessions to each other which 
can be made with a good conscience,—then might we look for the 
fulfilment of the prayer of their Lord, “ that they atu may be one.” 
They would cease from propounding new terms of communion, 
and from all attempts to lord it over the conscience, and to exalt 
their own philosophic dreams into fundamental truths of christianity. 
‘The scheme of identifying a party with the only church of Christ, 
would be abandoned : the foolish clamor about heresy among breth- 
ren would be hushed ; and no one be required to surrender his opin- 
ions or his conscience to the claims of ecclesiastical domination. 
When shall these things be? When shall every truth be judged 
of by its own legitimate evidence? When shall that honest inde- 
pendence of mind, so much admired but so little prevalent, take 
the place of those party antipathies and attachments which instil 
their venom into theological discussions ? When shall the spirit of 
Christ teach his disciples how to differ?) When shall an awful 
fear of God, hold its torch over the sacred pages of his word, to il- 
lumine all inquiry, and to guide into all truth? 








Arr. IX.—On tue Temeration or Curist In THE WIL- 
DERNESS. 


Many attempts have been made to explain away the temptation 
of Christ in the wilderness, and to represent it as an imaginary scene, 
and not a real event. It may be interesting, therefore, briefly to 
examine, Whether the temptation was real—Who was the tempter 
—How the temptation was effected—and, What purpose it was 
designed to subserve. 

Was the temptation real or imaginary ? 

1. Christ was tempted in all points as we are, (Heb. iv. 15,) i.e. 
in all respects, or in all important particulars. But christians are 
liable to real temptations, and are warned against them. The temp- 
tation of Christ, therefore, was real and not imaginary.—But, 
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2. It isnot necessary to the idea ofa real temptation, that it should 
succeed ? A temptation is that which is presented to the mind, not 
the act of the mind which results from the presentation. It is the 
proposal made, not the success of it.—Again, 

3. We have no indication that it was not real. It stands among 
facts that are admitted to be real; like them it is narrated with ev- 
ery appearance of reality ; and the whole air of the narration is that 
of reality. If we suppose this to be a vision or a reverie, (as some 
have done,) we have no means of deciding that the whole history 
of Christ is not a vision, or a mere fiction.—-But, 

4. Suppose the temptation had been imaginary, what valu- 
able end would be subserved by it? It would afford him no expe- 
rience to fit him for the duties of his office ; nor any additional qual- 
ifications to sympathize with, and succor the tempted ; nor furnish 
any example of successful conflict with the adversary. These con- 
siderations entirely set aside the idea that the temptation of Christ 
was imaginary. We proceed, therefore, to inquire, 

By whom was the temptation effected ? 

It is said to have been effected by ‘o dsa€oA0g, or ‘o weipaéiv. 
But does this mean a spiritual being, a separate, intelligent agent, 
ora man of a malevolent disposition, or evil thoughts in the mind 
of Jesus.—We answer, 

1. Not evil thoughts ; forthen how could he be perfectly holy ? 
Nothing can be more shocking to an ingenuous mind, than such an 
idea.—We answer, 

2. Not a man of a malevolent disposition, as Rosenmiiller and 
Kuindl maintain. ‘They suppose the tempter to have been a crafty 
emissary of the Jewish Sanhedrim. ‘That d:a€0A0¢ sometimes de- 
signates a man, we admit; as in the case of Judas, and in Paul’s 
description of the evil men who should come in the last times, given 
2 Tim. iii. 3, and in his description of the negative qualifica- 
tions of the wives of deacons. But that it has this signification in 
this place is very improbable. For, in the first place, the usage of 
the language forbids it. For the tempter is not called d:480X0¢ sim- 
ply, but ‘o dia€or0g, with the article; which, so far as we know, is 
never used in the instances where the word necessarily refers to men ; 
but only in those where the author of all evil is designated. Again, 
if the tempter were a man, he would be very likely to defeat his own 
object, as his presence would naturally excite to vigilance against 
any unworthy action. But again, if Christ was tempted in all re- 
spects as christians are, and if it is true, that “ they wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against spiritual wickedness,” as Paul 
declares ; then Christ must have been tempted, at the time under 
consideration, by a separate, spiritual agent ; or else we have no ev- 
idence that he was ever tempted in such a manner, and, of course, 
never tempted in the most important respects as christians are. 

3. ‘The only supposition that remains is, that the tempter was Sa- 
tan, the arch foe of God and man. This supposition is supported by 
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one direct argument which we conceive to have equal weight with 
any presented. It is the evidence derived from the genius of the 
narrative, taken in connection with the common belief of the Jews. 

They believed that Satan, or ‘o didGoro0g, was a separate, intelligent, 

malicious agent, who pre- -eminently solicited men to sin. Now, we 
ask, who can contemplate this sentiment as universally prevailing 

among the Jews, and then observe how perfectly the description of 
our Lord’s temptation, in its whole air and expression, accords with 
this sentiment, and not believe that the evangelist designed to teach 
the agency of this malicious being in the temptation of Jesus ?—We 
are now prepared to inquire, 

How was the temptation effected ? 

1. Was it addressed to any constitutional propensity to sin, which 
some suppose to be the only thing which temptation can take hold 
of to induce to sin, and thus rendered in all respects like ours ? 
If we possess such a constitutional propensity to sin, this must have 
been the case with him ; otherwise his temptation would not have 
been’ like ours, not being addressed to the same constitutional fac- 
ulties. But as the mind revolts from such an idea, we have only 
this alternative, viz. that it was addressed to his innocent constitu- 
tional susceptibilities, and that he, as a responsible moral agent, chose 
not to comply with the proposal, and in this respect his temptation 
was like ours.—But, 

2. Was it effected by suggestion, or by artifice in some bodily 
shape? Milton and most commentators suppose the latter, but 
from the nature of the tempter, we know that he must be incapable 
of assuming the palpable attributes of corporeal beings, and therefore 
that the temptation must have been effected by suggestion ; unless 
we suppose him to possess miraculous powers,—the only evidence 
by which we can recognize God’s own true messengers. Nor does 
it help the matter, to say that Satan transforms himself into an an- 
gelof light ; for he still remains a spiritual being, capable of tempt- 
ing only by suggestion.— But, 

3. Letus inquire, how each scene of his temptation was conducted, 
and wherein consisted the strength and criminality ofeach temptation. 

But here we would first remark, that Christ, being led out by the 
Holy Spirit, doubtless visited the different scenes of his temptation 
from the impulse of this divine agent ; and of course voluntarily sub- 
jected himself to such a trial by the devil as would best fit him for his 
office. And though the devil ts said to take him from one scene to an- 
other, yet this is not inconsistent with his being led by the Holy Spit. 

The first temptation, then, consisted in the suggestion that Christ 
should change tle stones before him into bread. Its strength con- 
sisted in the natural good to be found i in food, and was addressed to 
his constitutional susceptibilities, raised to a state of extreme excite- 
ment by abstinence. ‘I'he criminality of the act proposed consist- 
ed in the impropriety that any of God’s messengers should work a 
miracle for their own preservation, and in distrust of the divine 
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faithfulness. A miracle would be unnecessary and improper, in any 
other view than as a voucher for the divine commission of the mes- 
senger, and the authority of his message ; unless we suppose it 
would be proper that the government of the world should be con- 
stantly administered by miraculous interpositions, rather than by 
fixed laws, contrary to the acknowledged order of things. 

The second temptation consisted, not in our Savior’s going from 
the wilderness to the wing of the temple, at the suggestion of the 
devil, but in the proposal made to him while on that elevation ; 
viz. to cast himself down into the court below. The strength of 
the temptation consisted in the good to be derived from human 
pomp and applause, represented as easily to be obtained by casting 
himself down, attended as he doubtless would be, by a convoy of 
angels to protect him from injury. Its strength was greatly in- 
creased by the condition and expectations of the Jews. For they 
not only expected a great temporal deliverer, but they also expected 
him to descend from the air, in the manner proposed by Satan to 
Jesus. Accordingly they say to him, “Show us a sign from 
heaven, Ow2w*ra2, from the air, as a proof of your divine mission.” 
‘The criminality of the thing proposed, consisted in unnecessarily 
jutting the divme faithfulness to proof, for an ostentatious and ambi- 
ous purpose. 

The third temptation, even by those who think the first two 
were literal and real, is usually supposed to have been an illusion, 
or a charm, practised on the Savior by the devil; and they sup- 
pose it to have consisted of one of the most enchanting scenes 
which could be furnished from the luxury and pomp of all the 
kingdoms of the world concentrated in one view. But why un- 
derstand the first two temptations literally, and the third as an illu- 
sion? ‘There 1s, certainly, no reason or necessity for such a course ; 
whereas, consistency would requive that all three should be ex- 
plained in the same manner, either as all imaginary, or as all lite- 
ral and real. ‘This has been seen by opposers ; and hence their 
attempts to treat the whole or a dream, asa fiction. But we need 
not depart from the literal interpretation in this case. For ‘o xé¢émog 
is often used to denote only the land of Palestine, just as YON is 
in Hebrew ; and this land is well known to have been divided into 
several petty kingdoms, under the successors of Herod the Great. 
There were also other kingdoms adjacent, as Arabia, Syria, ete., 
the nearest borders of which could all be surveyed from the same 
eminence which would command Palestine. 

Such being the fact, 1 consider this temptation to have been an 
appeal to our Lord’s ambition; and to have consisted in the offer 
made him, while actually surveying these neighboring realms ;— 
te offer being the splendor and glory of them all, on the presceri- 
bed conditions. 'The strength of the temptation consisted in the 
vood to be found in power, and in the display of regal greatness. 
Its strength was much increased by the known fact, that the Jews. 
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and their neighbors, expected some illustrious personage to arise 
and to free Judea from the Roman yoke, and to establish a wide 
and flourishing kingdom. ‘This expectation would manifestly fa- 
cilitate and urge to the enterprise. ‘The criminality of the thing 
proposed, consisted in its requiring the Savior to do reverence to 
Satan, and to hold the dominion in subordination to him; thus 
acknowledging his superiority, and rendering that homage to a ma- 
licious fiend which is due only to God. But he spurned the offer, 
foiled the adversary, and entered on his merited triumph ; for lo! 
angels are sent to minister to his wants, and to congratulate him 
on his victory. This brings usto the last point of inquiry, 

What was the moral object of the temptation ? 

1. One object probably was, to exhibit a parallel between the 
first and second Adam; that as the first was tempted and fell, so 
the second might be tempted and stand, and thus retrieve the losses 
by the first, and bring in everlasting redemption. 

2. Another object doubtless was, to set an example to his fol- 
lowers, of successful conflict with the most common and powerful 
obstaeles to human salvation. We see, then, that his temptation 
must have been real, and by suggestion; otherwise it could have 
nothing in common with ours, and of course could have been no 
example to us. 

3. Another object may have been to establish certain rules which 
the messengers of God must never transcend in the execution of 
their commissions. One rule was, that they should never work a 
miracle for their own preservation or benefit. Had our Lord 
always preserved himself by miraculous means, all the benefit of his 
example would have been lost to us, inall similar cases, as we could not 
imitate him. Another rule was, that they must never presume on the 
divine protection when solicited to attempt any hazardous enterprise 
for ostentatious or ambitious purposes. Another rule was, that they 
must never yield to the impiety and folly of seeking earthly do- 
minion or fame, even the highest, at the expense of the fear and 
protection of God. 

4. 'These rules our Lord sanctioned, even to his dying hour, 
notwithstanding the taunts of his enemies, who sneeringly said, 
while he was hanging on the cross, ‘‘ He saved others ; himself he 
cannot save. Let him now come down from the cross, and we will 
believe him.” But we would say, in the language of these same 
enemies, though with a very different design, ‘“ He trusted in 
God ;” and rather than yield to the impropriety and wickedness of 
any worldly solicitation, he chose to suffer, even unto death. 

Such was the temptation, and such its object ; and in him who 
achieved the victory over it, we see an illustrious example for our 
imitation, both of suffering affliction and of patience. 


























